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THE BUTTERFLY’S LAST FLIGHT 


TANDING before a window in her friend’s Fifth 

Avenue home, Valerie Knight somberly stared 
out at New York. She had an unpleasant impression, 
as she did so, that the city, like a sinister personality 
in the snow-enveloped twilight, was returning the 
stare, with one of actual menace. 

And yet, in that past which was so recent and 
seemed so remote, Valerie had loved New York, and 
New York had allowed her to fancy that it returned 
her liking. Even as it now wrapped itself in the 
storm and coldly stared her down, it had ther! warmly 
taken her to its bedizened bosom. 

She admitted that the warmth had been impersonal. 
She had known very few New Yorkers. Her life in 
the big city had been the life of its hotels, of its 
restaurants and theaters and cabarets, of its picture- 
galleries and concert-halls and shops. To all these her 
father had taken her in that ceaseless quest for amuse- 
ment at which his daughter had often marveled. Al- 
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most she could see him now, handsome, care-free, per- 
fectly dressed, seated in a hotel dining-room—any good 
hotel dining-room—turning his whimsical smile on her 
across their table as he lit his after-breakfast cigar. 
Almost she could hear the music of his charming 
voice: “Well, dear, what ’s the program for to-day? 
Anything you like, you know.” After which the pro- 
gram for the day usually became what he liked. 

The business that ostensibly took him to New York 
was never allowed to interfere with his diversions when 
he got there. Joseph Henderson Knight had been a 
butterfly all his life, and never so happily and per- 
sistently a butterfly as in his late thirties and early 
forties, when he could tuck his only child “under his 
arm,” as he expressed it, and “trot off to the ends of 
the earth” if he chose. He chose frequently; and the 
life the two led together had appealed to Valerie al- 
most as much as to her father. 

Unlike him, she often paused to think; but she was 
young and she had inherited something of his roving 
nature. To quote Knight again, he and Valerie were 
“ideal pals,” liking the same things, looking at exist- 
ence from similar points of view, and inordinately 
fond and proud of each other. When, in her thought- 
ful moments, Valerie felt the lack of seriousness and 
stability in her delightful companion, she had checked 
the inner criticism, with a feeling of disloyalty that 
included a sense of shock. There were times, also, 
when she had to check very different thoughts, 
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thoughts concerning her mother, who had died when 
Valerie was twelve. The child had been too young to 
realize why the gentle, repressed little woman, who 
was not a butterfly, had not fitted better into her bril- 
liant and rapidly shifting backgrounds. The grown 
daughter had flashes of understanding, that were some- 
times rather blinding. 

Then had come years of even more rapidly changing 
backgrounds than Mrs. Knight had known—years of 
incessant travel and diversion. Before she was twenty- 
one Valerie knew most of the other countries of the 
world better than she knew her own. She had sailed 
thousands of miles on the Nile; had ridden over Asiatic 
steppes ; had skeed and fished in Norway; had studied 
the beauty of Chinese and Japanese temples, of Moor- 
ish mosques and European cathedrals; had listened to 
nightingales and watched bull-fights in Spain; had 
climbed innumerable mountains; had shot big game in 
India; had drunk tea in English rectories, sketched 
Greek and Roman ruins, studied in French convents, 
and, with her father, returned periodically and gladly 
to America. 

One of Knight’s notions had been that he must spend 
at least a few weeks of each year in New York, “on 
business.” Valerie's thoughts returned to those visits. 
New York had always seemed so glad to see them! 
There had been such warmth of welcome in her smile, 
such infinite variety in the attractions she offered 
them. Here, more than anywhere else, the restless 
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pair found all they sought; for New York gave them 
not herself alone, but bits of other lands they loved— 
glimpses of Asia, of Africa, of Europe. Valerie had 
once confessed to her father, as the two rode up Fifth 
Avenue on the brief journey from the steamer to their 
favorite hotel, that she felt like getting out of the 
taxicab to kiss the pavements of the city. Knight 
nodded understandingly. One of his charms was that 
he always understood. 

“So do I,” he admitted. 

Yet New York was now staring Valerie down. It 
was doing worse than that. Through the late No- 
vember storm which swirled past the window, the girl 
thought she received the message that went with the 
icy gaze. 

“You think you’re all right because Anne Sterling 
has taken you in, and because for the present you are 
safe and warm and fed,’ New York jeered. “But 
that can last only a day or two more. You can’t cling 
indefinitely to your friend’s skirts. Wait till you 
leave her! Then you will be at my mercy!” 

With a shiver Valerie turned from the window, 
seeking the reassurance of the beautiful living-room 
with its huge fireplace and burning logs, its atmosphere 
of peace and permanence. Dropping into an easy- 
chair before the fire, she fixed her eyes on the flames 
and tried to control her fear. Fear was in itself an 
experience new and terrible. She could not remember 
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ever having been afraid before. Now the sensation 
was becoming familiar. She had been foolish to go 
to that window. Looking out upon New York, es- 
pecially during a storm or after nightfall, always had 
the same effect of late, always called before her a wait- 
ing, sneering hag. It was nerves, of course, she reso- 
lutely reminded herself, due to the appalling shock 
and grief of her father’s death after a few days of ill- 
ness. Knight had not been a butterfly during those 
last days, and to his daughter the change in him had 
been the turn of the screw. He had become a man 
mentally at the stake, alternately begging Valerie’s 
pardon and cursing himself, until unconsciousness 
dulled his senses. 

“Pneumonia, eh?” he had said, hearing in his sick- 
room, on the second day of his seizure, an echo of the 
dread word. “Well, I shall not get over it, with this 
rotten heart of mine. But, my God, Valerie! it would 
be a kindness to you if I shot you dead before I went!” 

In his remorse and terror he pulled himself to a sit- 
ting position and caught her arm in a grip that hurt. 

“T’m not leaving you a cent. Do you understand? 
We ’ve been living on borrowed money for the last 
three years. You can’t even pay this hotel bill and 
my funeral expenses with what we’ve got left. But 
telephone to Dillon. He’s my only hope. I meant 
to see him yesterday. Such infernal luck! Get him 
here at once; I want to talk to him.” 
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Valerie had barely taken in his words. Her sole 
thought was to reassure and quiet him. 

“Please lie down, dear,’ she begged. “Don’t think 
about those things. You'll be well in a few days. 
Besides, you forget: I have some money of my own, 
that mother left me.”’ 

Knight lay down suddenly, as if he could not sit up 
under the revelation he had to make. But he made it 
with a twisted smile. 

“No, you haven't,” he said dully. “That’s gone, 
too. That’s the kind of father you’ve got, my girl. 
Now telephone Dillon; and be quick about it.” 

Valerie had telephoned, but she had not reached Dil- 
lon. Dillon was safely beyond reach, on another con- 
tinent, hunting big game. 

She put her hands before her eyes now, with an 
abrupt gesture, as if by doing so she could shut out 
the memory of her father’s face when she told him 
that Dillon was not in America. 

“And I came to New York to see him,” Knight 
weakly muttered. 

That, then, had been the “business” of this “busi- 
ness trip.” The Butterfly’s daughter realized that it 
must have been the “business” of several previous 
visits. She had been glad when unconsciousness put 
an end to her father’s mental agony. But two hours 
before his death he had opened his eyes and looked at 
her with intelligence and terror in them. 
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“What are you going to do?” he had demanded in a 
loud, strong voice that startlingly filled the silent sick- 
room. And, turning away, he added in a lower tone, 
“with New York waiting out there.’ 

The gesture with which he swung an arm toward 
the darkened windows of the room had been as ter- 
rible as the look in his eyes, the look in which he 
seemed to see something hidden from her. <A few sec- 
onds later he dropped back into the pit of unconscious- 
ness from which he passed into the deeper pit of his 
grave. 

All that had been a month ago. Dillon had not been 
there to help in the crisis, but some one else had—a 
girl, now a woman, once briefly a classmate of Val- 
erie’s in a famous French school. The two Amer- 
icans were not intimate during their short association, 
and Valerie had almost forgotten that they had ever 
met. Anne Wallis had not forgotten. She had ex- 
perienced the unexpressed but pulling attraction to 
Valerie often felt by quiet and rather colorless girls 
in their more brilliant companions. With any en- 
couragement it would have developed into a deep- 
seated and romantic friendship. Lacking the encour- 
agement, Anne laid away the memory of it in silver 
and lavender, as a charming souvenir of an otherwise 
commonplace girlhood. It stirred and awoke when she 
read in the newspapers of the abrupt passing of Joseph 
Henderson Knight, and of the presence of his daugh- 
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ter at his death-bed. Within two hours Anne was at 
the hotel and had sent her card to the Knights’ suite, 
with a penciled hope that she could be of use. 

Valerie would not have associated the name of Mrs. 
Perry Sterling with that of her former acquaintance, 
but Anne had realized this. The card also bore re- 
minders of the past, and within an hour Mrs. Sterling 
was receiving the privilege she had sought, of helping 
her former classmate. 

It is possible that she was somewhat staggered by 
the unexpected breadth and scope of the opportunity, 
but of this she gave no sign. She was the daughter 
of one rich man and the wife of another, and she was 
responsible to neither of them for the manner in which 
she used her large income from the pair. Also, she 
had an understanding and generous heart, and a fine 
technique in spending money. Everything was done 
so simply, so quietly, and so perfectly that, for the 
time, Valerie had no conception of the extent of her 
obligations. The funeral was over, her new mourn- 
ing wardrobe had been purchased, and she had been 
for days a guest in her friend’s home, before she had 
an opportunity to speak of these. 

When the subject came up, Anne Sterling put it aside 
with a finely resolute gesture. 

“But, dear Anne, I’ve got to know how much you 
spent for me,” Valerie persisted. ‘“Can’t you see that 
I must know the exact amount, and repay it, some- 
time?” 
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Anne skidded away from the topic. She did not 
know the amount herself. She had been and was 
still too busy to think of the matter. Valerie was 
quietly insistent. In her was none of the irresponsible 
stuff of which the Butterfly had been made. 

“You paid almost everything with checks,” she re- 
minded her friend. “Hotel bills, nurses, doctors, 
funeral expenses, and all the rest. I saw you do it. 
You must have the amounts on the stubs. Please add 
them up, and tell me how much I owe you.” 

Very reluctantly, Anne added them. The total 
amount, though a heavy debt for a penniless person, did 
not greatly alarm Valerie. She had spent money 
freely all her life, and she thought of it in large 
amounts. 

“T can pay that,” she cried, and added, rather 
blankly, “sometime, after I get to work.” 

“Of course you can, sometime,’ Anne warmly 
agreed. “In the meantime please forget it. I can’t 
imagine any subject that interests me less.” 

This advice Valerie could not take. She persist- 
ently thought of the debt. She knew what a heroine 
of fiction would do. She would go to her jewel- 
case, take out a diamond bracelet or tiara or 
some such simple souvenir of prosperous days, and 
pawn or sell it. All heroines of fiction in her situa- 
tion had many such souvenirs. Valerie had only one. 
She had sometimes wondered why her generous father 
did not give her handsome rings or necklaces, and at 
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first he had explained his failure by professing a hor- 
ror of jewels on young girls. When his daughter 
passed twenty-one he found a new excuse. It would 
be foolish to carry about valuable jewelry in the no- 
madic life they were leading. Sometime, when they 
wearied of travel and settled down in a permanent 
home of their own, he assured Valerie, he would make 
a Christmas-tree of her, and decorate her with such 
resplendent strings of gems that children would be 
misled by her appearance and unable to get past her. 

Pending the time of this effulgence Valerie had one 
treasure, a necklace which had belonged to her mother. 
It was not a very good necklace. The pearls were 
small and not well matched, but it was the sole orna- 
ment she possessed, and she rarely took it off. It now 
served its traditional purpose. The pawnbroker to 
whom she offered it spoke of it disparagingly, but lent 
her enough on it to pay in full her debt to Anne. Hav- 
ing done this, and as a concession to her friend’s plead- 
ing, Valerie settled down in Anne’s town house for a 
brief visit. 

It was a wonderful house. Anne, who had no beauty 
of her own, fed her love of it by surrounding herself 
with the beauty art could offer her and wealth could 
buy. It was almost a dream house to which she took 
Valerie, its sole incongruous elements being its plain 
little mistress and its short, powerfully built, good- 
humored, and rather overwhelmed master. It was 
rumored that somewhere within its four walls Perry 
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Sterling had one room fitted to his simpler tastes, a 
room full of Morris chairs and smoking-tables, where 
he could sit with his heels higher than his head and to 
whose sacred recesses no one but himself and a man- 
servant penetrated. The rumor was not confirmed. 
Looking at her host during the first evenings of her 
visit, as he squirmed uneasily on carved Spanish chairs 
in his library, Valerie found herself hoping it was true. 
It would be nice to think of Perry as wholly comfort- 
able somewhere. He was such a good sort. As the 
days passed it became reassuringly clear that he was 
always comfortable where his wife was, and that his 
and Anne’s marriage had been a love-match between 
two ugly ducklings. 

Anne’s plainness was of the sort that naturally threw 
a kind of invisibility over her. One would hardly have 
observed her at all. But she had foiled Nature’s be- 
nign purpose by indulging a love of bright colors in 
her wardrobe; colors which, despite her excellent taste 
in other matters, assaulted the eyes of observers. 
Beautiful in themselves, they were tragically out of 
place on this wren-like wearer. 

Perry’s homeliness was of the aggressive type. He 
had a round head and a plump, clean-shaven, very 
round face, with features that looked as if they had 
been modeled out of it by an inefficient thumb. He 
had also the jaw and tenacity of a young bulldog. In- 
cidentally, he shad a high position in the world of 
finance, a loud and contagious laugh, and, most in- 
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congruously, the smile of a mid-Victorian débutante. 

It was this smile which had won Anne Wallis, and 
held her. The first shy flash of it sometimes disturbed 
financiers, making them put their hands in their pockets, 
thrust out their under lips, and wonder if, after all, 
Sterling was as sure of himself as a fellow with his 
big responsibilities ought to be. They remembered that 
he was still in his early thirties. Then, looking at 
Sterling’s jaw, they felt a warming sense of reassur- 
ance. Moreover, they remembered that he was the 
best “mixer” they knew. Born “of the people,” as the 
phrase goes, he was a gentleman by instinct and educa- 
tion, equally at home in mine pits and in drawing- 
rooms. Yes, Sterling was all right. Few who knew 
Sterling failed to come to this conclusion. Valerie 
Knight had reached it during the first five minutes of 
their first meeting. 


CHAPTER II 
BETTY’S GODFATHER 


ALERIE’S thoughts swung back to the present. 
Pleasant as was the life here, much as she was 
made to feel at home and warmly welcome, she could 
not remain longer. She had given herself a month in 
which to get over the mental and physical shock of 
her father’s death, to adapt herself to her new condi- 
tion, to walk around the locked and shuttered house of 
her future and find an entrance to it if she could. All 
the time New York had waited, a patient hag out 
there in the dark; the last thing her father had seen; 
the thing which had brought that look of terror to his 
eyes. 

She rose and shook herself. This swing around a 
vicious circle simply must not begin again. She wel- 
comed with a throb of relief the sound of a high 
childish voice in the hall, the futile rattle of a knob as 
an impatient hand twisted it, and the imperative kick 
of a small foot against the heavy library door. 

“An’ Mama said I could come downstairs for tea 
at ’zackly five,” the voice was piercingly asserting. 
“An’ it’s ’zackly five now, ’cause you said so. An’ 
I’m to have one piece of cake an’ one chot’late; an’ 
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will you p’ease go away, ‘cause you’re not ’vited an’ 
I’m here an’ perfeckly safe!” 

Valerie laughed and hurried to open the door, bend- 
ing on the threshold to kiss the impatient visitor, who 
promptly grasped her round the neck, lifted both feet 
from the floor, and swung pleasantly in space. 

Betty Sterling, the five-year-old daughter of the 
house, fitted her background so perfectly that one of 
Anne’s friends had accused her of buying the infant 
at a sale. The child had all the beauty her parents 
lacked. It was as if Fate, repentant of her niggardli- 
ness with them, made up for it by her gifts to their off- 
spring. One of the first appeals to Valerie’s reviving 
sense of humor was the expression on Perry Sterling’s 
round disk when he looked at his daughter, an expres- 
sion of almost fatuous idolatry combined with one of 
imperishable surprise. It was as if each time he saw 
her he met and conquered anew the suspicion that 
nothing so lovely could be his. 

Miss Sterling accepted with resignation the abrupt 
cessation of her acrobatic stunt and trotted into the 
library. Her white dress came to her bare knees. 
The red bow on one side of her short brown curls was 
almost as large as her head. Around her middle was 
a red sash, with an even larger bow in front—‘where 
I can see it myself,” the wearer had stipulated, add- 
ing impressively: “I like sashes when I can see my 
own bow myself, an’ I don’t like sashes when I can’t 
see my own bow myself. An’ I can’t see my own 
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bow on my head, an’ I want to see my own bow 
somewhere.” 

As a result of this logical and unswerving attitude, 
Miss Sterling invariably wore her sash bows on her 
little stomach, turning an unseeing eye to the critical 
glances of playmates, and a deaf ear to the impassioned 
pleadings of an outraged nursery governess, who 
wanted the bows behind, and to those of a puzzled 
mother, who desired sashes entirely omitted from her 
eccentric daughter’s wardrobe. 

It was Perry Sterling who settled the question that 
temporarily rocked his household. 

“If Betty wants to wear sashes, let her do it, whether 
they ’re in style or not. And if she wants the bows 
on her tummy, let her have ’em there,” this oracle de- 
cided. “I think it shows initiative and originality!” 

The ruling satisfied Betty from the first. Eventually 
it was accepted with philosophy by every one save 
Betty’s godfather, Bruce Gordon, who protested. that 
since she had adopted the fashion he had never known 
whether his godchild was hastening to his arms or leav- 
ing him forever. 

Betty bustled across the room, with expectant eyes 
upon the tea-table. 

“T ought n’t to hang ’round your neck that way,” 
she critically observed as she went. ‘I know better, 
I’m five years old. An’ I ought n’t to kick the door 
either, ’cause that isn’t p’lite. An’ I ought n't to tell 
Mam’selle Bouvier to go ‘way, ‘cause that wasn't 
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pilite.’ She sighed. “I don’t know what Mama’s 
going to do ‘bout me,” she blithely ended. 

Having thus anticipated the criticisms of her elders, 
as was her habit, she reached the tea-table and promptly 
reverted to a disappointed baby. 

“Nothin’ isn’t here!” she observed with trembling 
lips. 

Valerie hastened to avert an outbreak. 

“Benson does n’t know we’re ready, dear,” she told 
the new arrival. ‘Will you ring the bell for him?” 

Miss Sterling’s face cleared. With stately dignity 
she pressed a button. 

“An’ Mam’selle says Mama will be down toute de 
suite,’ she affably continued, “but we must n’t wait 
for her if we don’t want to. An’ I guess we better 
not say I kicked the door, ’cause that would make her 
feel sorry she has such a bad little girl.” 

She delivered the message and suggestion in one 
breath, keeping a steadfast eye on Benson, the butler, 
who was now bringing in the tea-tray. 

“Le’’s play I’m Mrs. Van Dyke,” she invited Val- 
erie, “an’ I’ve come to tea, an’ all my chil’ren has got 
measles.” 

She settled herself in a big chair in which she was al- 
most lost to sight, and assumed her conception of the 
expression of an adult caller. 

“Yes,” she began languidly, “my oldes’ boy is in 
college now. He’s in Vassar College. But he ’s got 
measles, too, so—”’ 
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The details of the Vassar boy’s measles were inter- 
rupted by the brisk entrance of the caller’s mother. 

“Sorry I’m down late,’ Anne began, taking her 
place at the tea-table and absently drawing her daugh- 
ter into the circle of her left arm. “I had a dozen 
notes to write. Keep quiet, dear,’ she interrupted, 
placing a hand over the little mouth. “Mother wants 
to talk to Aunt Valerie.” 

Her infant withdrew from the maternal arm with 
dignity. 

“T want to talk to Aunt Val’rie, too,’ she announced 
as she resolutely climbed into the guest’s lap. “I came 
downstairs jus’ speshly to talk to Aunt Val’rie. But 
I'll talk in one ear,” she offered, “an’ you can talk in 
the other ear. An’ we can see if she hears what we 
say.” 

Anne hurriedly cut a piece of cake, which tempo- 
rarily dammed the flow of speech. 

“Prepare for a blow,” Valerie said casually, as she 
accepted the cup her hostess offered. “T’m leaving 
you the day after to-morrow. That will be Saturday, 
a good time for an honest working-girl to begin a new 
life.” 

Anne checked the process of filling her own cup and 
looked at her guest in consternation. 

“You’re going to do nothing of the sort,’ she said 
with unusuai brusqueness. 

“Oh, yes, 1am. A month of dalliance here is all I 
allowed myself. You know I said so from the first. 
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I’ve found my own vine and fig-tree,’” Valerie hur- 
ried on before Anne could interrupt. “It takes the 
form of a room with a big closet and a gas-stove for 
what the advertisement optimistically described as 
‘light housekeeping.’ I went to see it this morning. 
It has heat and sunshine, plenty of hot and cold water, 
and a superb view of a range of fire-escapes. I took 
it, paid a month’s rent with an air of affluence that 
stunned the landlady, and there you are; or, rather, 
there I am!’ 

“But, Valerie!” Anne’s voice was almost a wail. 
She left her tea untasted and gave her full attention 
to her friend. “Have you any idea what you are go- 
ing to do?” 

“Not the slightest. But I know what I’m not go- 
ing to do,” Valerie added more soberly. “I’m not 
going to languish on your breast another day. You *ve 
held me up long enough. That’s final.” 

Anne Sterling’s plain, colorless little face, turned 
adoringly toward her, showed that she accepted it as 
such. All her old school-girl admiration had flowered 
again in their renewed association, but she was still, 
as she had been from the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance, rather in awe of her friend. 

“Think how you could help me here, as companion 
and social secretary,” she murmured dismally and 
without hope. “It would be worth thousands a year 
to me to have you—” 

“Don’t go over all that again, you blessed fraud! 
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You need a social secretary as much as you need a 
kitchen apron. And even if you did need one, I 
could n’t take the job. You know you would n’t let 
me work. You’d simply pay me an indecent salary 
for doing nothing, and I should end by developing 
into one of those social parasites we read about. I[ 
want to avoid that fate,’ Valerie ended on a lower 
key, “whatever happens.” 

Anne sighed. “You’re so headstrong.” 

“Perhaps I seem so.”’ Valerie absently squeezed a 
bit of lemon into the tea she, too, had almost forgotten. 
“But what you’re really beholding is a struggle be- 
tween my self-respect and your generosity. It’s quite 
a sporting event, so don’t underestimate it. And I’ve 
got to win. I’ve got to keep my self-respect, Anne. 
It’s all I have left. For Heaven’s sake don’t try to 
take it from me!” 

Betty, her speech greatly impeded by cake, made a 
determined contribution to a conversation that was 
getting somewhat beyond her. 

“When Aunt Val’rie goes ’way from this house, 
I’m goin’ with her,” she thickly announced. “I want 
to get some sell-respeck, too.” 

Valerie promptly set down her cup to make a collar 
of kisses around the child’s plump neck, and Betty 
resignedly yielded herself to the enterprise. Some- 
time, when she had leisure, she meant to find out why 
grown-ups were always kissing her. At present she 
knew of only two who made the popular occupation 
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really interesting. One of these was Aunt Val’rie, 
who was now finishing the “collar” with a big, round 
pendant with Betty’s initials on it. The other was 
Bruce Gordon, Betty’s godfather, better known as 
B. G., who sometimes saw kisses dropping out of her 
dimples and was quick enough to catch them before 
they fell. But for B. G., the Sterling home would 
have been all cluttered up with Betty’s kisses. They 
would have got into the vacuum cleaner and the carpet- 
sweepers and been taken off in ash-carts. B. G. him- 
self had made this clear to Betty. 

Anne abandoned the tea-table, and, crossing to her 
friend’s side, dropped on a stool at her feet. 

“Very well, dear,” she said gently. “I won’t urge 
you any more. But, Valerie—” her pale face flushed 
a littke—“‘you know I love you, don’t you?” 

“T love Aunt Val’rie, too,” Betty contributed, breath- 
ing cake crumbs into the ear she had chosen. “But 
I must n’t talk with my mouth full. I’m five years 
old an’ I know better.” 

“We both love you,” Anne went on. “And—well— 
we owe a little consideration to those who love us. I 
shall worry about you. I can’t help it. Promise me 
you ll keep in close touch with us. Drop in every 
day or two, for luncheon or dinner. Will you?” 

“In other words, come and get an occasional good 
meal?” Valerie interpreted. “I will, I promise—un- 
less I’m too hungry.” 
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Anne turned to look at her, and she caught herself 
up. 

“Forgive me. That was in horrible taste!” she cried 
contritely. “You see, all this is so new to me, I 
have n’t learned how to carry it off. I’m like a small 
boy whistling to keep up his courage; and of course 
I overdo it.” 

As Anne did not speak, she went on slowly, as if 
thinking aloud, while she stared over her friend’s head 
into the fire. 

“The cold truth is, 1’m rather panicky. How can 
I help it? I’m so handicapped. Nothing I do is 
marketable. I can speak half a dozen Janguages. 
What of it? So can thousands of women, and the 
world is full of their clatter. I can drive any auto- 
mobile on the market, but chauffeurs are as common as 
daisies. I can skate and skee and fish and shoot and 
play good games of golf and tennis and billiards, but 
my blessed daddy did n’t teach me a single accomplish- 
ment that would earn a shilling an hour. Of course 
my opportunity is lurking just around the corner,” she 
hurried on, “but I shall not find it by staying here. 
I’ve got to go around the corner and look for it. 
Perhaps—” 

She stopped short. Benson, at the library door, was 
announcing a caller, and the new-comer was approach- 
ing them to greet his hostess, to the accompaniment 
of a squeal of welcome from Betty. The big room 
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seemed stiddenly full of him. Observing the flutter 
of pleasure with which Anne rose to greet him, and 
the warmth of her welcome, as well as Betty’s excite- 
ment, Valerie mentally placed the arrival. This, of 
course, was Gordon, the “B. G.’’ whose name ran 
through the domestic life of the Sterlings like a broad 
stream through a meadow. 

With an experienced arm he swung Betty off the 
floor and, holding her perched on his shoulder, turned 
to acknowledge his introduction to the other guest. 
Valerie’s curiosity, fed on what she had heard of him, 
warmed into interest as their eyes met. Here was the 
pal Perry Sterling was always talking about, his class- 
mate at college, the best man at his wedding... . 
There was something else, too—a great deal more. 
She recalled some of it as she put her hand into the 
one Gordon silently extended. She liked that strong, 
quiet hand-clasp. It was at once the new-comer’s wel- 
come to a domestic circle in which he himself was at 
home and the expression of a sympathy he could not 
otherwise convey. He had been away from New 
York for a month, and had returned only a few days 
before, but Valerie at once realized that he knew all 
about her. Perry had told him, of course. The two 
men usually lunched together downtown. 

She liked the general effect of B. G. Any one, she 
reflected, would have liked it: he was so big, so vital, 
and he had an atmosphere of such— Mentally she 
reached for and found the word. Dependability. 
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That was it. In the soft light of the room his thick, 
wavy hair shone like burnished copper. His com- 
plexion had the fair, warm tone that goes with such 
hair. He wore extremely well-made brown clothes 
and brown shoes. His eyes might be brown, too. No, 
very dark gray. Like his chum, he was smooth-faced 
and direct-eyed; but there, any resemblance between 
the men ended. B. G. was as good to look at as his 
friend was plain. 

He sat down between the two women, and Betty 
proceeded to climb him as if he had been the Matter- 
horn. Incidentally she broke a brief silence which 
had held no embarrassment. 

“Me an’ Aunt Val’rie is going away from this 
house, Saturday, to get some sell-respeck,”’ she buoy- 
antly announced, enchanted at the opportunity to use 
the new word again. “‘An’ I mustn’t talk with a 
chot’late in my mouth,” she quickly added, misinter- 
preting a sudden tenseness in the atmosphere. 

“No, thanks; no tea,’ Gordon told Anne, and looked 
at her guest. 

“You're leaving, then? So soon?” 

His voice was casual, his manner friendly. It was 
as if he resolutely assumed the same place in her life 
her friends and his had taken. Valerie felt as if she 
had known him a long time. Under the influence of 
the feeling she answered in the same tone. 

“Yes, I must make a start. So I’ve just told Anne 
I’m moving on Saturday.” 
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“I’m going to ask you to postpone the move a few 
days.” He threw out the suggestion as if it were a 
most natural one, and turned to their hostess. “I 
came in to beg you and Miss Knight and Perry to 
motor out to Pentlands with me to-morrow, for the 
week-end.” 

Anne hesitated, glancing through the window. 

“In this storm? They say it will last over to- 
morrow.” 

“That won’t matter. Of course I'll bring a closed 
car; and the roads are kept open.” 

“T can go,” Betty assured him. “But I must n't 
ask to go,” she hastened to add. “T know better. I’m 
five years—’’ 

“Of course you may go,” her godfather agreed. “It 
will be a godsend if you will come,” he told Anne, in 
a less assured tone. “Things need brightening up: | 
found them in a bad mess. And the children will be 
enchanted to see Betty.” 

It was beyond Anne to fail in response to such an 
appeal. 

“Of course we can go,” she briskly decided. “Val- 
erie will come, too. It will be good for her to spend 
a few days in the country.” 

Anne’s mental process seemed so obvious to Valerie 
that she smiled as she shook her head. Gordon’s ref- 
erence to the children had reminded the girl that he 
was a widower. No doubt Anne, being a happy wife 
and therefore a match-maker, was already rapturously 
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contemplating a future which held the figure of her 
friend in orange-blossoms and a white veil. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, “but I must n’t 
go. I shall need the time for trunks, and to decide 
what must be stored. I’ve been shirking that sort 
of thing.” 

Anne caught her up: 

“My dear girl, there must be some limit to this non- 
sense! All your trunks are in our store-rooms, where 
there ’s plenty of space for them. In an hour you can 
pack one to take away, when we get back on Monday.” 

“IT will help you pack your trunk, Aunt Val’rie,” 
Betty contributed. 

Gordon was looking at Valerie, with his direct gray 
gaze. It was a look thoughtful and considering, a look 
no one could resent; yet she had an odd sense that she 
was under a search-light. 

“I particularly want you to come, Miss Knight,” he 
casually explained. “The fact is, there ’s an opening 
at Pentlands that you may care to consider, as I under- 
stand you’re looking for something to do. It oc- 
curred to me Tuesday noon, while Perry and I were 
lunching downtown, and I’ve been turning it over 
in my mind since then.” 

He stapped as if waiting for some response, but as 
no one spoke he shifted his position slightly, checked 
with a warning finger a few remarks from Betty, and, 
to Valerie’s relief, continued his monologue with his 
eyes on the fire. 
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“It’s not by any means an ideal position,” he ad- 
mitted, in a more businesslike tone. “On the con- 
trary, there are half a dozen reasons why you may 
not care to consider it. It ’s—well, unusual, and, in 
some aspects, I suppose it’s unpleasant. But of course 
there would be compensations. My hope,” he finished, 
again turning to her, “is that at least you ‘ll come out 
and look us over. The week-end visit gives you that 
opportunity, and Anne can tell you a lot about us that 
I myself could hardly go into. Before you return to 
town Ill make my proposition, and you can take it, 
or leave it, or think it over. If you refuse it, you will 
have lost nothing but two days of time. So I hope 
you ‘ll decide to come.” 

“T thought,” Betty pensively murmured, “that B. G. 
would never stop talkin’. I ought n’t to say that,” she 
swiftly added. ‘My dear mother ought to send me 
right straight upstairs for sayin’ it.” 

Gordon laughed, pinched her nose, stood her on the 
floor, and got up as if he had achieved the object of his 
call. Again it seemed to Valerie that he filled the room, 
though he was no taller and no broader of shoulder 
than many men she knew who did not give her any 
such impression. 

“T’m not one of those strong, silent men you read 
about,” he cheerfully admitted, in response to Betty’s 
frank comment. ‘But, you see, I really had a lot to 
say.” 

His gray eyes returned to Valerie. 
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“Think it over,” he invited. “I ’Il come with the 
car about six to-morrow. That will give us plenty of 
time to reach Pentlands for an eight-o’clock dinner. 
Of course if you don’t come, Anne won't, so please 
take that into consideration.” 

He tossed Betty toward the ceiling, caught her, set 
her down, and left the room under cover of her ec- 
static shrieks, as if to avoid discussion. When the 
door closed behind him, Valerie glanced at Anne, with 
raised eyebrows. 

“Vour friend wears a masterful air,’ she com- 
mented. 

Her hostess nodded, looking thoughtful and, to the 
girl’s surprise, somewhat disturbed. Anne filled a 
brief pause by escorting a deeply reluctant infant to the 
door and starting her on her little journey to the 
nursery. 

“T must n’t kick an’ scream,’’ Betty vouchsafed, sud- 
denly abandoning these tactics and going meekly to- 
ward the staircase. ‘‘’Cause if I do p’raps I can’t go 
to B. G.’s. I guess I better hurry an’ change my sash.” 

Her mother returned to a chair beside Valerie and 
answered the latter’s remark as if there had been no 
interval. 

“B. G. is rather unusual,’ she conceded, ““but he 
has reason to be. He has lived an unusual life.” 

For a moment she reflected, gazing into the fire, 
while Valerie, interested by the change in her, watched 
her in silence. At last Anne drew a deep breath. 
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“B. G. is the salt of the earth,” she vigorously de- 
clared, as one defending him against some unspoken 
charge. “Just the same,” she went on, her eyes now 
on her guest, “I don’t like this notion of his.” 

“For the week-end?” 

“No, of course not. For you; the thing he wants you 
to do.” 

“But you don’t know what it is!” 

Anne looked at once patient and harassed. 

“Of course I know what it is,” she announced in a 
tone that matched her expression. “There ’s only one 
thing it could be. He wants you to be governess to 
his children.” 

Valerie received this in silence. Her own mental 
processes had anticipated it. What other situation than 
that of governess could a man like Gordon offer her? 
She was trying, and vainly, to understand Anne’s re- 
action since he had made his suggestion. Before that, 
unless she had been very much mistaken,—she was now 
inclined to believe that she had been,—there was in 
Anne’s pale eyes the gleam of the true match-maker. 
Yet, when Fate was thrusting toward her a handful 
of trumps for the little game she had wished to play, 
she was nervously backing away from the gift. 

“How many children are there?” 

“Two—a boy and a girl.” 

“How old are they?” 

“Six. They ’re twins.” 

“Are they fairly agreeable infants?” 
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Valerie had to repeat the question, for Anne, still 
staring at the fire, appeared lost in a deep abstraction. 
She roused herself at last, with the effect of throw- 
ing off something almost tangible, but answered in- 
differently, as if thought and speech were following 
different channels. 

“The boy is. He looks like a little imp and acts like 
a little angel. The girl looks like a little angel and 
acts like a little imp.” 

“The life of their governess should hold variety, at 
least,’ Valerie mused aloud. 

Anne shot a quick look at her. 

“Valerie,” she cried, pouncing abruptly on the real 
issue, “you ’re noteseriously considering taking a posi- 
tion at Pentlands?” 

“Why shouldn’t I?’ The girl’s matter-of-fact 
manner was in strong contrast to her friend’s heat. 
“On the face of it, it seems almost a God-given oppor- 
tunity for a working-girl who does n't know how to 
work. The man is Perry’s close friend and yours, so 
he must be all right. The children are so young that 
probably even I can teach them something. Presum- 
ably, your B. G. is willing to pay a fair salary. He 
lives in the country, and I should like that. Of course 
I assume that he has some older woman there who _ 
would make my presence comme il faut.” She ended 
with an inflection that turned the last sentence into a 


question. 
“Ves,” Anne uneasily corroborated. “He has an 
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aunt, a Mrs. Chapin. She is in the late sixties. Her 
mission in life is to give advice. She pours it forth 
in a ceaseless stream, but no one ever takes it.” 

Valerie smiled, and the smile lent a sudden glow to 
the beauty of her face. 

“You are making me see that family circle, and I 
find the view attractive. Anne!’ Leaning forward, 
she caught and held her friend’s eyes. “Come now! 
Why don’t you want me to consider the place? Con- 
fess.” 

Anne still hesitated, for once slow on the uptake; 
but she finally responded to the rallying call of friend- 
ship. 

“Well,” she brought out, “you know B. G. said 
there were reasons why you might n’t care to consider 
it. There—are.”’ 

“There always are, in every position,” the novice 
commented, with the assurance of inexperience. 
“What are these special reasons?” 

As Anne did not reply, she pressed the question: 
“Td like to know them.” 

Anne looked unhappy. 

“For one thing,” she faltered, “B. G. can never 
marry again.” 

Valerie bubbled into quick, delighted laughter. It 
was the first time Anne had heard the sound since their 
days at school, and she responded to it now as she had 
always done then, with a gush of admiring affection. 
For Valerie’s laugh was a delicious one, soft, deep- 
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throated, and of extraordinary freshness. Listening 
to it, Anne found unexpected tears in her eyes. It was 
wonderful to hear that laugh again, and to discover 
that, from the black pit of her sorrow, the girl could 
laugh at all. 

“So that’s it!’ Valerie gurgled on. “I saw the 
great hope rise in you as soon as he and I met; and 
already it’s dead. But cheer up, dear. I should never 
have married your B. G., anyway. He’s not my type.” 

Anne had the sensation of clutching and holding 
fast to a precious moment. Having once seen her 
friend come up toward the sunshine like this, she felt 
that she could not endure watching her slip back into 
the shadows. 

“What is your type? I’ve wondered why you 
did n’t marry, over there,” she said, almost shyly, with 
a strong undercurrent of relief at the change of 
subject. 

Her guest gave the question a moment of considera- 
tion. 

“T suppose one reason is that we never stayed in 
one place long enough for me to discover what my 
type was. Father always spoke as if he expected me 
to marry some day, but I knew that in his heart he 
did n’t want me to. As soon as he suspected that any 
man felt a special interest in me, or I in him, he found 
some excuse for another journey, and we were off. 
That explains why we had no intimate friends, either, 
though we had such hosts of charming acquaintances. 
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Father had a sort of horror of what he called ‘ties.’ 
He really gloried in the fact that we had n’t even a 
cousin to our names.” 

“That was wrong.” Anne spoke with the authority 
of the contented wife. “With your youth and your 
amazing beauty, you should have made a brilliant mar- 
riage. You know you’re simply lovely, Mak? 

Valerie accepted the familiar tribute absently. In- 
deed, she barely caught it. Her thoughts were on the 
past. 

“We were satisfied with things as they were,” she 
went on. “Neither of us felt the need of any one else 
in our lives, while we were together.” 

Anne saw her slipping, and with resolute hands pulled 
her back to the present. 

“There ’s plenty of time yet to find the right man,” 
she robustly predicted. “You ’re about my age, are n't 
you?—twenty-four? I thought so. But, as you say, 
it won't be B. G. He adored his wife, and when she 
died, three years ago, he promised her, on her death- 
bed, that he would n’t marry again. Lots of men make 
promises like that,” she added. “Most men who do 
it break them. But B. G. never broke a promise in 
his life. Perry says he’s hardly a man to love twice, 
and that even if he did he’d let his heart break before 
he broke his word.” 

Valerie nodded. 

“T like that. Though of course any woman who 
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asks a man to make such a promise shows herself 
abominably selfish, However, if he does make it, 
he’s a cad to break it. What you tell me,” she added 
lightly, “makes the position even more desirable. It 
means that a new wife won’t be turning me out in six 
months or a year. In fact, the joballures me. I seem 
to hear it calling.” 

“You would n’t if you understood all it means.” 
Anne spoke as if the words were dragged from her. 
“There ’s something else.” 

“What else?” 

“I don’t know, exactly. All the stories are differ- 
ent. Perry scoffs at them, and B. G. says there's 
nothing in them; but—there must be.” 

She stopped, and Valerie waited in silence. 

“To put the thing in a nutshell, there ’s something 
queer about Pentlands,” Anne ended, with a delibera- 
tion that underlined her words. “I don’t understand 
what it is. I don’t mind going there for a few days 
at a time. But I tell you frankly, I would n’t live 
there for any inducement that could be offered to me.” 

Valerie gazed at her in amazement. 

“You don’t mean, Anne Sterling, that you think the 
place is haunted, or anything of that sort? How en- 
chanting that would be! It would add the last touch. 
I could never resist it!” 

“No, I don’t mean that. At least I’ve never heard 
of any ghost. But—queer things happen there. And 
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—well, they are things no one seems able to explain. 
One reason, I suppose,” she ended frankly, “is that no 
one stays long enough to try to explain them.” 

“What are they?” Valerie asked the question with 
a radiantly hopeful smile she could not control. Be- 
hind it was the influence of years of outdoor life, of 
golf, of yachting, of mountain-climbing. This was a 
new Anne, she was reflecting. She would not have be- 
lieved Anne Sterling could be so impressionable. Anne 
saw the smile, and her pale face flushed. ; 

“Oh, I dare say there’s nothing in the stories,” she 
said hurriedly and almost apologetically. ‘But where 
there ’s so much talk one is naturally impressed. You 
won't be, I suppose. JI remember that you never had 
any nerves.” 

Valerie looked out at the storm and abruptly sobered. 
A chill of memory wriggled down her spine. 

“T never knew I had,” she said slowly; “in the old 
days, I mean. Now—I’m not sure. But what you 
tell me is simply fascinating,’ she went on. “TI feel 
myself drawn toward Pentlands as by cables. So let ’s 
go. Shall we?’ 

Anne nodded and rose. 

“Tt ’s time to dress for dinner,” she said. 


CHAPTER III 


ANNE MAKES A CONFESSION 


“WM dressed entirely too well for the role of hon- 
est working-girl,” Valerie told Anne an hour 
later, when the hostess entered her guest’s room, 
on the way downstairs. “But that’s your fault. You 
should have bought me common-sense slippers instead 
of these adorable satin things, and one badly made black 
gown with a few inches of cheap lace at the neck. 
You have a lot to learn, Anne, about the proper cos- 
tuming of reduced gentlewomen.”’ 

From the low chair in which she was seated to put 
on the slippers, she smiled up at her hostess, and again 
there was warmth in the smile. The youth and cour- 
age in Valerie were reasserting themselves. There 
was work in prospect. Also, she would not have been 
the Butterfly’s daughter if she had not been hospitable 
to new experiences. Deep within her, something 
thrilled at the prospect of the coming adventure. 

Anne returned the smile rather uncertainly. She 
delighted in these returning glimpses of her old school- 
mate, but uneasy reflection had not dispelled her fore- 
bodings concerning B. G.’s plan. However, she knew 
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better than to utter further protests. For the present, 
at least, the matter seemed settled. She hoped, and 
in her heart believed, that two days at Pentlands would 
be enough for her friend. 

“T wish you would stay here and teach me how to 
dress,”’ she sighed, stretching out in a chaise longue and 
clasping her hands behind her pale hair as she watched 
her guest. “I look as if my clothes were misfortunes 
that happened to me. I always look like that, no mat- 
ter what I buy. It is killing Celeste. She puts in an 
hour of prayerful work on me before she dares to look 
at the effect. When she finally stands off and sees 
the result, I know she wants to die, or to kill me. 
She ’s very polite, of course, but I can read the tragedy 
in her eyes. I have had to raise her wages four times 
this year to keep her; and what’s the use?” 

Valerie opened her lips to protest and closed them 
again. The self-arraignment was so accurate that it 
left no response to a sincere listener save that of sym- 
pathetic silence. Anne Sterling’s beauty of character 
was apparent to all who knew her, but her scrawny little 
figure, her toneless complexion and eyes and _ hair, 
seemed beyond the aid of beautiful lines and colors. 
Moreover, to make Anne see her clothes as others saw 
them called for something in the nature of surgery. 

“Tf you could wear your soul outside,” Valerie mur- 
mured, “no professional beauty could compete with 
you.” 

“Oh, my soul—’ 


’ 


Ungratefully Anne waved aside 
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the tribute to her soul. ‘‘What I want,” she murmured 
discontentedly, “is something to set my clothes off. 
Now, look at you,” she went on with increasing ani- 
mation. “That black dinner dress you’re going to 
wear to-night was one of the first things we bought— 
the ready-made one, you know. The clerk said it 
was the best she had, but it looked like nothing at all 
when she brought it out. The moment you put it on 
it became a thing of beauty. And it was the same with 
everything else we took. You know you would n’t 
help me to decide about your clothes. You couldn't 
think, and you didn’t care what we got; so at first I 
was horribly nervous.” 

‘Dear Anne, you had a beastly time with me, and 
you were such an angel!” 

Valerie crossed the room to the chaise longue and, 
bending, kissed her hostess. It was a rare demonstra- 
tion. Miss Knight, her friends had learned, was not 
given to caresses. She had laid her hand on Anne’s 
shoulder as she bent, and the latter gave it an absent 
pat, still full of her theme. 

“Tt wasn’t hard at all,” she went on, when Valerie 
returned to her dressing. ‘“That’s the point I’m mak- 
ing. I thought it was going to be, for I don’t know 
anything about clothes and naturally I have n't a par- 
ticle of faith in myself. But I immediately discovered 
that in anything we put on you looked stunning. It 
got something from you—I don’t know what—that 
made it perfect. The clerk was an intelligent girl. I 
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suppose she showed some discrimination in what she 
brought us,’”’ she interpolated honestly. ‘Anyhow, it 
all seemed exactly right.” 

“It is exactly right,” the guest corroborated, “but 
it’s far too nice. I suppose I have a knack that way,” 
she went on thoughtfully, as she twisted the bronze 
masses of her hair into a knot that had drawn envious 
encomiums from Celeste. Nature herself had put the 
permanent wave into Valerie Knight’s beautiful hair. 
“T ’ve always been told I had. I suppose if it came to 
the worst I could make a living by sweeping up and 
down some dressmaking establishment in a black-silk 
dress and advising patrons what to wear. But I’d 
rather die. However,’ she ended, as she thrust a pair 
of dull-jet pins into the completed coiffure, “I’m going 
to take you in hand, if you ’Il let me. I’ve been think- 
ing about it for several days. Celeste is clever, but 
she has no imagination. She thinks along all the tra- 
ditional lines. You need different things—a style of 
your own, ghastly as that sounds. The thing exists, 
though it always brings up visions of scarecrows who 
wind girdles around themselves. Before I settle down 
at Pentlands we ’ll have a shopping orgy and fit you 
out.” 

“Vou will! Oh, Valerie!’ 

Anne’s colorless face had flashed into flame. In 
her eyes was a brilliance Valerie had never seen there. 
She thought of pale star sapphires, with moving under- 
lights. She had been crossing the room again, but 
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the discovery stopped her beside the chaise longue. 

“Does it mean so much to you?” she asked curiously. 

Anne poured out what it meant. 

“It’s Perry,” she confessed in a low tone. “He 
does so love beauty! Oh, of course he has no illusions 
about me. He realizes that I haven’t any beauty. 
But I know he can’t quite understand why I don’t look 
better in the expensive clothes he buys for me. He’s 
always suggesting new dressmakers he hears about. 
I can see that my clothes are on his mind. He wants 
me to look like other women, when we go about to- 
gether.” 

Valerie pinched Anne’s thin cheek and turned away. 
She did not want her friend to say more. She was 
afraid Anne would regret what she had already said 
so impulsively. But as she returned to her mirror and 
gave her small, straight nose a final and unnecessary 
touch of powder, she spoke with conviction: 

“You’re going to look so much better than the 
other women that Perry will be sorry for them. I’ve 
been thinking about your clothes, for almost a week. 
If I had n’t been a selfish beast I’d have told you so. 
But the time hasn’t been lost. I have some plans 
worked out.” 

Anne’s eyes shone again. 

“What are you going to do with me?” she breathed. 

Valerie indicated a floating wing of her friend’s 
too-glorious dinner gown, and shook her head at it. 

“The first thing I shall do, I think,” she said frankly, 
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“will be to change you from a despairing sunset to 
a very early dawn in June.” 

Anne’s eyes, wide and adoring, met hers trustfully 
and forgivingly. 

“Tt sounds wonderful.” 

“It’s going to be rather wonderful. But I can’t 
go into details now. Next Monday, when we get back 
from Pentlands—” 

The last sentence distracted Anne’s attention even 
from the stupendous matter that had preceded it. 

“Then you won’t stay there?” she cried. “You 
will come back to me? Oh, Valerie, I’m so glad!” 

‘Dear goose, I may go there if I get the chance. 
But so far it’s all in the air. And in any case I don’t 
expect to settle down on Monday. I should want to 
come back and have a few days here, to straighten out 
my own affairs, and to get you started in the right 
direction. As soon as Celeste really grasps my plan 
of changing you from an impressionistic fantasy into 
a Corot, she can carry it out, especially after we ’ve 
given her a few object-lessons. She’s intelligent 
enough for that. And I suppose,’ Valerie briskly 
ended, “nursery governesses have days off, don’t they, 
and spend them with hospitable friends in town, if 
urged?” 

Anne winced. 

“Tt hurts to have you talk like that.” 

“Then I won't talk like that. But before I stop I’m 
going to make a confession.” 
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She returned to her friend, and, sitting down on 
the chaise longue with her, caught Anne’s shoulders in 
her strong young hands and looked straight into her 
eyes. 

“Anne,” she said, “if I don’t get that situation it’s 
going to be a big disappointment to me. You won't 
do anything to prevent it, will you?” 

“No, of course not—” Anne almost stammered in 
her eager reassurance—‘“not if you feel that way.” 

“T do feel that way.” Valerie released her shoulders 
and straightened. ‘How can I help it?” she added, less 
tensely. “I suppose it’s impossible for a woman in 
your position to realize what it would be to face the 
world without a penny and without knowing how to 
earn a penny. I could n’t have realized it myself two 
months ago. I do now.” She caught her breath. 
“T ve lain awake night after night, shivering over it. 
So now—”’ she rose, but stood looking down upon her 
hostess—‘“when I see real work ahead of me, honest, 
self-respecting work, it’s a good deal like a light in a 
storm. I’ve stopped shivering. I’ve even begun to 
breathe again.”’ 

Anne closed her eyes and opened them quickly, to 
rid them of a sudden moisture. 

“T did n’t know you felt like that,” she said humbly. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE GORDONS OF PENTLANDS 


HAT night, at the dinner table and again, later, 

in his library, Perry Sterling dropped into remi- 

niscences of his chum, after an airy reference to B. G.’s 
“Scotch pig-headedness.” 

“He comes by it honestly,’ Perry added, and went on 
to speak of Gordon’s great-grandfather and grand- 
father, The latter, Perry said, he had met when he 
himself was a lad, spending his prep-school holidays 
with his chum, at Pentlands. The first Bruce Gordon, 
B. G.’s great-grandfather, born in Edinburgh, had mar- 
ried an English girl in his young manhood and cannily 
brought her to America. It was he, Perry explained, 
who founded the family fortunes here and built and 
christened Pentlands, seeing in the setting of his Amer- 
ican estate some real or fancied resemblance to his 
native hills. 

Originally the home had been one modest emana- 
tion of gray stone and timber, set back from the high- 
way in fine isolation, with its undulating acres stretch- 
ing toward the hills like the swells of a quiet sea. 
The old man, Perry here interpolated, “had bought up 
most of tie county and had held on to it.” 
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As the years passed, he and his son, Bruce Gordon 
the Second, had added numerous wings and outhouses. 
It had become a sort of fad with them, especially with 
the younger man. He “stuck ’em on,” Perry added, 
as casually as if he were “sticking pebbles in clay.” 
Also, as the years passed, Gordon the Second had built 
attractive cottages for his superintendent and his head 
gardener, and a third cottage in which their subordi- 
nates were supposed to dwell together in brotherly love. 
Gordon the Second, Valerie inferred, had not insisted 
on the love, but he was strong on pulling together when 
there was work to be done. If in his time there was 
any serious pulling apart, he was not permitted to 
know of it. The second Gordon had loved his home 
with as true a Scotch loyalty as the first. 

When, in the fullness of life, the two Gordons were 
forced to exchange Pentlands for one of those man- 
sions in the skies which Perry was sure they regarded 
as lacking in modern comforts, B. G.’s father, the 
third Bruce Gordon, had carried out a few ideas of his 
own. He, too, had lightly dropped a wing here and 
there, and he had built some more cottages. There 
was a legend that the bride of Bruce Gordon the 
Third, a young thing with a sense of humor, in her 
first days at Pentlands had insisted in dropping leaves 
or flowers after her when she left her suite of rooms 
to go elsewhere in the building, that she might be 
guided back. “Otherwise,” she had assured her hus- 
band, “I may fetch up in some remote wing and lan- 
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guish there for years before you find me.” Quite re- 
cently, Perry remembered,—in fact, during their last 
visit to Pentlands,—B. G. himself had felt constrained 
to warn Betty not to let her sash lead her beyond the 
hinterlands of the great main house. 

“Nice time we’d have finding her,” he had added 
to Perry, “if she got off in some of those second-story 
labyrinths father and grandfather built ” 

When the activities of Gordon the Third had been 
ended by his death, at forty, in a railroad accident, 
B. G., now Bruce Gordon the Fourth, had allowed 
Pentlands and its wings to remain virtually unchanged. 
He was the last of his family, till he married and his 
own little son arrived to carry on the line. His 
American mother and his English grandmother, faith- 
ful wives of indomitable men, had been too much un- 
der the influence of their husbands to linger long in 
a world which those gentlemen had abandoned. 


CHAPTER V 
B. G. SPOILS A DREAM 


T quarter-past six o’clock, the following after- 

noon, Valerie, adjusting her motor veil before a 
mirror, heard the repeated hoot of an automobile horn 
in front of the house, followed by the slam of the big 
front door and a series of squeals from Betty. She 
went downstairs smiling ironically over the reflection 
that, whether the others were ready or not, she must 
at once present herself. It would not be wise to prej- 
udice a possible employer by keeping him waiting the 
first time he called for her. 

They met at the foot of the wide staircase and she 
was conscious of a quick, keen, but friendly glance that 
swept over her, took in every detail of her appearance, 
and then returned to the exuberant Betty, with an ef- 
fect of having put her, Valerie, very gently to one side. 

Miss Knight bore the inspection composedly. 

“He doesn’t like my mourning,” she told herself. 
“No one approves of it, of course, on any one who is 
in charge of children. When we have our talk I can 
tell him I don’t expect to wear it if I go to Pentlands. 
Fortunately, I have plenty of other clothes.” 

The hall was filled with pleasant sounds attending 
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the departure of the group, in which the excited squeals 
of Betty rose above the respectful murmurs of serv- 
ants, the noise of hurrying feet, and the deep and 
pleasant tones of B. G.’s voice. 

Valerie had liked his voice from the first, and she 
had liked his manner and his eyes. To his fine figure 
and unusual good looks she gave less thought. Ath- 
letic figures and strikingly good looks were not rare 
phenomena in her experience. What she liked best 
about B. G.—and possibly it was because of this that 
she found herself thinking of him by the familiar 
household abbreviation—was his quiet assumption 
that he and she were old acquaintances who had met 
again after a long interval. Pushed one degree far- 
ther, the attitude might have been assertive and there- 
fore objectionable. B. G.’s manner stopped just 
short of this degree. 

It held, moreover, no faintest spark of the sex flash 
to which her roving life- had accustomed her in lands 
where women who do not evoke this flash are con- 
sidered negligible, by men. B. G. was neither admir- 
ing nor gallant. He was simply human and cordial. 
She understood. He knew all about her, and he was 
sorry for her. Her beauty had nothing to do with it. 
He would have been sympathetic and cordial to any 
one in her position. There had been times when such 
a revelation might have piqued and interested her, if 
only because of its novelty. She was far past such re- 
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actions now. She met Perry’s friend on his own 
ground, and, abysmally, was grateful to him. 

The little pageant, impressively headed by Betty and 
her governess, moved out to the waiting automobile. 
Anne and Valerie took their places in the back seat of 
the big sedan, the Frenchwoman beside them, with her 
restless charge in her lap. 

“If I aren’t good,” said Betty, “I mus’ be put to 
bed jus’ as soon as we get to B. G.’s house. So I bet- 
ter not talk much. I better be a quiet little girl.” 

“Betty!” Anne’s tone was firm. 

“Yes, Mama. I’m goin’ to be a good little girl, 
an’ not say a word, an’ show my dear mother what a 
quiet little—”’ 

“Betty!” 

Miss Sterling sighed deeply, and silence fell upon 
her like a substance. 

The innumerable pieces of luggage which accom- 
panied even the briefest journeys of the Sterlings were 
packed in around the travelers. Their host took his 
seat behind the wheel, leaving the place beside him for 
Perry, who was to be picked up at the office where he 
was detained by a late appointment. Valerie’s eyes 
were on the lights, warm and friendly again, that 
winked at her through the storm. She had a sense of 
well-being, soul-deep and vastly comforting. After 
all, New York was still her friend. It had neither 
repudiated nor menaced her. She was to have a place 
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in it, or near it; she was even to be a part of it at 
times. 

In the next moment something crashed down upon 
her. It seemed so tangible a thing that she almost 
rose to ward it off, but it was merely Gordon’s voice, 
tossed back to them as he whirled the wheel and 
started the car downtown. 

“Hope you won’t mind taking on another passenger,” 
he called, without turning his head. “I engaged a 
new governess yesterday, and promised to take her 
out to-night. She’s a good one,” he added as he ex- 
pertly slid away from a down-bearing truck. “Lhe 
Skinners had her till their youngsters started to school 
this year.” 

Valerie knew that Anne’s eyes were on her, but she 
dared not meet them. Instead, she looked straight be- 
fore her, trying to catch her breath. She heard Anne’s 
voice, light but not quite natural. 

“She ’s the fourth this year, isn’t she, B. G.?” 

“The fifth!’ Gordon spoke grimly. ‘Oh, I don’t 
blame them. It’s an awful job. But I think she ’Il 
stay.” 

The complications of the traffic problem absorbed his 
whole attention. 

“Don’t be disappointed, dear. You couldn't pos- 
sibly have endured it, anyway.” Anne’s low voice, 
warm with feeling, filled her friend’s ear. “I know 
you could have managed the children,” she went on 
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in the same hushed tone. “It’s the other things I’m 
thinking about.” 

Valerie finally found words. A moment’s reflection 
had brought reassurance. 

“He said only yesterday that he had a position for 
me; that he wanted me to come to Pentlands because 
he had one.” 

“T know he did. But he didn’t mean the position 
of governess. That’s clear enough now.” 

“What did he mean?” 

Valerie asked the question under her breath, after 
a glance at Betty and her governess. The child’s first 
excitement over traveling in the dark had already 
given place to drowsiness. She stared at the snow- 
flakes, with eyes that blinked despite heroic efforts to 
hold them open. The Frenchwoman, too, seemed doz- 
ing under the influence of the car’s comfort and swift 
motion. 

“T can’t imagine,” Anne answered. “I don’t know 
why we jumped at conclusions as we did.” 

“Can it be that he wants a secretary? I’m afraid 
I should n’t be much use at that sort of work.” 

“Fe has a very good one in his New York office. 
He has had her for years.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Anne!” 

“Yes; dear.” 

‘What are those things at Pentlands?—the things 
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they ’re all afraid of ? We switched off yesterday, be- 
fore you told me.” 

Anne hesitated. 

“They ’re hard to put into words,” she brought out. 
“They ’re all so intangible.” She, too, glanced at the 
dozing nurse. “What impressed me most, I suppose, 
was the talk of the governesses who have left,” she 
went on in a careful undertone. “Betty’s governess 
knew several of them. In fact, she engaged them for 
B. G. The stories they told when they left Pentlands 
made her hair curl. I had all I could do to persuade 
her to go with us to-night. I actually had to promise 
that she and Betty could sleep in my dressing-room. 
Perry roars over the whole business. He would, of 
course,’ Perry’s wife ended resentfully. 

“Tow about Mr. Gordon?” 

“Oh, B. G. won’t even discuss the subject. He 
thinks, or says he thinks, it’s merely an excuse to get 
away from the country.” 

“But what is it?’ Valerie urgently demanded. 
“There must be something definite; something they 
think they see, or feel, or hear.” 

“T—well—oh, Mademoiselle Bouvier won't talk 
about it with me.” 

“Won't talk about it?” 

Valerie repeated the words blankly, impressed not 
so much by them as by Anne’s manner. Anne Sterling 
was no superstitious goose, as her present hesitations 
and disjointed sentences almost made her appear. 
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She was, on the contrary, a singularly clear-headed 
woman, whose judgment was blurred only by chronic 
optimism. Yet she was far from optimistic now. 

Suddenly Valerie thought she understood. Anne 
was keeping something from her, which she feared 
might be depressing or discouraging. This, no doubt, 
was Anne’s way of holding to yesterday’s promise to 
do nothing that might prevent her friend from ob- 
taining the situation she had confessed meant so much 
to her. 

On the other hand, things that would depress or dis- 
courage conservative Anne Sterling might have quite 
the opposite effect on Valerie Knight. To the latter, 
the little she had heard seemed a clear call to adven- 
ture, ringing down the broad highway of youth. Un- 
der that call Valerie’s blood had always quickened. 
She felt it quicken now. She smiled understandingly 
at her friend. 

“Oh, very well,’ she said; “don’t tell me anything 
you don’t want to. I'll heap coals of fire on your 
head by telling you something instead. There’s some 
sort of post vacant at Pentlands. Whatever it is, 
Anne, I’m going to try it. I’ve quite made up my 
mind !”’ 


CHAPTER VI 


A HOUSE PARTY 


ORDON had been accurate in his prediction as 

to the length of the journey to Pentlands. It 
was half-after seven o’clock when the sedan swung 
through a wide gateway which was joined at each side 
by a high field-stone wall. The car raced along a 
curving road, toward a rather impressive building or 
series of buildings of which there were swift and 
changing glimpses through the storm. In response to 
the hoots of the automobile horn, lights began to 
flash in different windows, and when the travelers 
reached the front entrance of the house its first rather 
grim aspect had given way to an effect of light and 
welcome, like the smiles of a surprised but resigned 
hostess. 

Valerie had listened to Perry’s monologue, the night 
before, with unusual interest. Was he not describing 
the setting of her future labors, whatever those labors 
were to be? Much of what he had said came back to 
her as she crossed the threshold of Pentlands with her 
chattering companions and took in the charm of the 
big living-hall while Anne and Perry were greeting 
Mrs. Chapin. 
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It was a most attractive hall, with oak walls and 
ceiling and a great fireplace at each end. Its lights 
were soft, its rugs and pictures old and beautiful, and 
its atmosphere singularly restful. Subsequently she 
learned that it was Gordon the Third’s pet wing. Op- 
posite its main entrance was a smaller one, leading past 
a terrace, to a sunken garden made by his wife. At its 
left end a wide staircase led to upper regions, and near 
this was a descent of half a dozen steps, from which 
one passed through an arch and a small reception room 
into another large room, furnished as a library. From 
the far end of the library a second wide staircase led 
to upper rooms and the children’s nursery. Some- 
where around, no doubt, but “lost in the shuffle,” as 
Perry would express it, was the original building put 
up by Gordon the First. 

These minor details were not to be grasped at once, 
but her attention was immediately caught and held by 
two superb full-length portraits. No visitor crossing 
that threshold could fail to see these past mistresses 
of Pentlands, for from their dominating positions, one 
on each side of the entrance to the garden, they seemed 
coming forward to welcome their guests. 

Both were women of arresting beauty—one jet black 
of hair and vividly blue of eye, in her early forties ; 
the other, slender, blonde, and very girlish, in her 
early twenties. The two portraits had been made by 
the same artist, and obviously with a view to their 
combined and rather breath-taking effect. The new- 
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comer did not need Anne’s murmur at her ear— 
“B. G.’s wife and his mother’—to know who they 
were. As many other new arrivals at Pentlands had 
done, she experienced an uncanny impulse to return 
their greeting. 

Instead, she felt her hand taken by a cold, wrinkled 
one, and found herself looking into the quick-moving, 
bird-like eyes of a white-haired, rather bent woman 
in the late sixties. 

“And I’m sure she’s stiff with the cold,” a gentle 
voice was babbling, ‘‘as you all are. My advice is to 
come right to the fire and sit down, every one of you, 
and have some steaming tea.” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Chapin,” Anne cheerfully de- 
cided for the party. “Well go directly to our rooms, 
if you don’t mind. You see, we ’ve only half an hour 
to dress for dinner.” 

“Ves, dear, that would be better,” Mrs. Chapin 
promptly acquiesced. She was the aunt, Valerie real- 
ized, who was always giving advice which no one 
ever took. The girl had not yet learned that to take 
it would involve something in the nature of a domestic 
cataclysm. Mrs. Chapin never expected her words to 
be heeded, and was never prepared to furnish aids to 
the carrying out of her suggestions. 

Valerie became conscious that her host’s gray eyes 
were upon her. Meeting them, she caught their ex- 
pression. It was quite different from that attending 
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the swift inspection in the Sterling hall. It held an 
even more probing quality, and, absurdly, she fancied 
in it a certain anxiety. She told herself that he was 
still wondering if she would “do.” 

She bent and kissed the upturned face of Betty, who 
was too drowsy to attempt any of the violent acrobatic 
exercises which usually accompanied her caresses, and 
then watched the child depart with her governess. 
Under another convoy, the new governess of the Gor- 
don children also was departing for the scene of her 
future activities. Gordon spoke to Anne, with the air 
of a man abruptly recalled to his duties. 

“Everything is ready for you, upstairs,” he told 
her. ‘Aunt Hadasah has turned Bianca over to you 
and Miss Knight, and she will be waiting in your 
rooms.” 

He accompanied his guests to the foot of the stair- 
case, up which two men-servants were already making 
their way with the mass of luggage brought in from 
the automobile. He was still in his fur motor coat, and 
he held his cap in his hand. Glancing down at him, 
as she waited on the stairs a step above Anne—who 
had paused to urge Perry not to dawdle below—Va- 
lerie again observed the burnished sheen of his hair. 
As she had suspected during her first look at him, he 
must have had red hair in his childhood, mercifully 
toned down by kindly Time. Indeed, his type was not 
unlike her own, and she admittedly had the tempera- 
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ment that went with her coloring. If the master of 
Pentlands had it, too, and if she entered his employ, 
she foresaw some clashes of will. 

To Anne’s forebodings concerning the house itself, 
the girl did not give a thought. True, as she passed 
through the gateway she had been touched by a black 
wing of memory, but in the next instant she had be- 
gun to recall Perry’s reminiscences of this Scotch- 
American stronghold. Already she realized that he 
had not done the place justice. Now, as she continued 
her journey up the staircase, she reflected that Pent- 
lands was unique. On the other side of the Atlantic 
she had seen homes like it, but no other in America. 
Despite the outstanding Americanism of its present 
master, its atmosphere, so far as she felt it, was foreign. 

Perry perversely lingered below, for a final word 
with his chum. The servants who were conducting 
Anne and Valerie to their rooms led them up the stairs 
and into a long but rather narrow corridor. There, 
stopping half-way down its length, the younger man 
threw open a door and stepped back invitingly. Anne 
glanced into the rooms and nodded. 

“Our usual suite,’ she commented, and added, to the 
servant: “Take in our luggage, please. I will go 
on with Miss Knight and see where she is to be.” 

The young footman—he was little more than twenty, 
and therefore still human—obeyed with smiling alac- 
rity. He liked the Sterlings, and remembered with a 
lively appreciation the generous fees that accompanied 
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their frequent visits. WValerie’s guide was made of 
different stuff. He was old and he was a Scot. His 
mission in life, as he saw it, was to uphold the dignity 
and traditions of the Gordons, without a moment of 
unbending. Unhuman as a Robot, and as efficient, he 
continued his way along the corridor. Anne uneasily 
addressed him: 

“McTavish!” 

The man turned. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

No American “madam” for the old Scot. 

“Are Miss Knight’s rooms far from mine? We 
hoped to be near neighbors.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” The dignified response was an an- 
swer to both the question and the hope. “Miss 
Knight’s rooms are at the other end of the corridor, 
ma’am.” 

“Ts any one occupying the rooms between her suite 
and ours?” 

“No, ma’am. The master himself selected Miss 
Knight's rooms yesterday morning—I think with refer- 
ence to the view. But, no doubt, if she prefers 
others—” ; 

His keen old eyes moved in turn from the face of 
Anne to that of Valerie. There was respect in his 
tone, but also surprise. How, he obviously desired to 
know, could any mere woman improve on the plan of 
the master? Still, if the creature thought she could— 

Under the influence of his austere gaze, Anne aban- 
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doned any such intention, though she looked disturbed. 
She and Valerie had been alike impressed by the revela- 
tion that the latter’s rooms were prepared for her be- 
fore the invitation to occupy them was given, but this 
was not a time for comment. They followed Mc- 
Tavish in silence, and McTavish, encumbered though 
he was by two traveling-cases and the weight of his 
years, trod the corridor as proudly as a stag on his 
native heath. When he reached their destination, he 
set down his burdens and, with an air, threw the door 
open. 

“T think,” he said augustly, “the young lady will 
find these rooms satisfactory.” 

He crossed the threshold in advance of them, al- 
most reverently, as if ushering them into an unseen 
presence, and touched a button near the door, filling 
the room with a soft light from silk-shaded electric 
bulbs. While the guests were exclaiming over a many- 
hued driftwood fire, he pushed back the silk curtains 
from a double window that took up most of one side 
of the room, and with an eloquent gesture invited 
their attention to the outer prospect. 

“There’s not much to be seen through the snow, 
ma’am,” he admitted, “but you’d go far for a better 
eyeful on a clear day.” 

The guests admired the broad sweep of snow-covered 
landscape, the spectral beauty of ice-bound trees, the 
dim black masses that must be the shouldering hills 
in the distance. 
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“The lake will be down on the right,” said McTav- 
ish, satisfied with his effect. “There will be skating 
to-morrow. ‘This is the bedroom, miss.” He opened 
a communicating door at the right end of the sitting- 
room, and revealed a charming vista of blue and lay- 
ender. ‘And the bath-room is just beyond. Both 
those rooms belong to this one, and there’s no other 
entrance to them.” 

He carried the traveling-cases into the bedroom, 
lifted them to a waiting trunk-stand, and unfastened 
the straps. Anne abruptly awoke from a preoccupa- 
tion which for the moment had made her forget both 
her environment and her companions. 

“Heavens! I must run! I’Il scramble into some- 
thing, Valerie, and send Bianca to you in ten minutes.” 

“You ll do nothing of the sort,” Valerie cheerfully 
assured her. “If I didn’t know how to dress myself, 
it would be high time for me to learn. As it happens, 
I do know how, and I don’t like to have my style 
cramped by strange maids. So please add my half of 
Bianca to your half, and accept her as all yours, with 
my love.” 

“I know you can do yourself better than any one 
else could possibly do you.” 

Anne dropped this tribute on a breathless note as 
she fled; and McTavish also disappeared from the 
room like a fade-out. Valerie, regardless of the fact 
that she had little more than twenty minutes to make 
a dinner toilet, stood quite still where they had left her, 
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in the middle of her sitting-room, gazing around her 
with a deepening sense of comfort and esthetic satis- 
faction. For the room was more than comfortable 
and charming. It had individuality and atmosphere. 
Books with exquisite bindings filled its shelves, rare bits 
of china stood on the mantel, and there were a few 
pictures that drew a little sigh of pleasure from her. 

On a sudden impulse, which she did not stop to 
analyze, she opened the door and looked down the long 
corridor. Its far end, where her rooms were, met at 
right angles another wing, evidently an older one, 
for to reach it one descended a few steps. This sec- 
ond corridor was not lighted. Apparently it was not 
occupied at all. It looked rather forbidding. It was 
unheated, for a cold breath came from it. Valerie’s 
corridor was pleasantly warm and was illumined by 
groups of side-lights at intervals along its walls. A 
barytone laugh, Perry’s laugh, floated to her from the 
Sterlings’ quarters. She closed the door. 

Then, on second thought, she went around her sit- 
ting-room and bedroom, and familiarized herself with 
the position of the electric buttons. It was her habit 
to do this in strange rooms, especially if they were 
rooms which, when their lights were out, might take on 
a Cimmerian gloom. She did not like the sensation 
of awakening in a strange place and finding herself in 
pitch-blackness, as might well happen here. She would 
get no comfort from the windows, for the storm was 
growing worse. 
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She made her rounds briskly and from habit, taking 
the instinctive precautions of an experienced traveler 
who has mastered the art of rapid adjustment to new 
environments and varying conditions. She even men- 
tally orientated herself and discovered that, from her 
bed, she could reach a night-lamp and flash on a light. 
Then, satisfied, she began a swift but careful toilet. 


CHAPTER VII 


PERRY MAKES A DISCOVERY 


HEN Valerie went downstairs, twenty-five 

minutes later, she found Gordon and Perry 
lounging in front of the hall’s right-end fireplace, while 
Mrs. Chapin, in a lavender-silk evening gown and an 
exquisite lace cap, sat near them, peacefully knitting 
a silk sock. Later the new-comer learned to know 
that sock and its place in the life of Pentlands. It 
was rarely out of Mrs. Chapin’s grasp; yet it never 
progressed in the making. What it recorded was the 
domestic temperature of the household. When this 
was fairly normal the sock remained in the worker’s 
hands, receiving tender and reassuring pats. When 
the temperature was high it was usually stretched on 
her knee, being twisted out of shape at intervals. 
When things were very serious the old lady’s ivory 
knitting-needles went into her mouth, leaving her 
hands free for their task of destruction. 

Seen in her role of hostess of the stronghold, B. G.’s 
aunt, with her lavender gown and soft white hair and 
delicate lace and her quick black eyes, seemed emphat- 
ically to belong there. Indeed, she had the effect of 


one who had always belonged and would always be- 
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long there, looking exactly the same, while Time stood 
impotent beside her. The effect was not misleading. 
Years ago she had unconsciously cut down the tree of 
her nephew’s patience, but she remained comfortably 
seated in what she regarded as its permanent shade. 
She greeted Valerie with a brief exhibition of well- 
preserved teeth. 

“IT hope you have brought a scarf,” she murmured, 
turning her bird-like glance on the girl’s beautiful bare 
neck and shoulders. “You will find that your chest 
needs protection in our drafty rooms. I always have 
an extra wrap. You would do well to use it—” 

Valerie smilingly declined the offer, which was for- 
tunate, as Mrs. Chapin had no extra wrap. Indeed, 
she had no wrap at all, and her venerable chest and 
bosom, shielded only by delicate lace, were exposed to 
the cruel drafts of which she had spoken. To Mrs. 
Chapin words were not the carriers of ideas but merely 
more or less agreeable sounds. 

Anne had not yet appeared. At that precise mo- 
ment she was undergoing the final and depressed in- 
spection to which the eloquent eyes of maids had ac- 
customed her. 

Both men hastened to seat the new-comer and to 
make her as comfortable as the old Venetian chair 
B. G. drew forward would permit. After the first 
flutter of her arrival, Perry returned to the fireplace, 
where, sitting on the broad leather-covered fender, 
with his back to the blaze, he gazed at her admiringly. 
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“By Jove, Valerie, that gorgeous background fits 
you!” he suddenly exclaimed. “I had n’t realized how 
color would bring you out!” 

He stopped, reproaching himself for a tactless fool. 
B. G. came to his aid, with a few casual remarks about 
the time and place in which his father had picked up 
the old chair, and the awkward moment passed. But 
Perry continued to study Valerie. He had n't dreamed, 
he told himself, that the girl was such a howling beauty, 
though Anne kept insisting that she was. Black was 
not becoming to her, and she had been so pale, so 
stricken, and so silent that heretofore he had not really 
taken her in. To-night, against the superb red-and- 
gold background of the throne chair, she was simply 
stunning, with that wonderful bronze hair of hers and 
those brilliant dark eyes. Anne had known what she 
was talking about. He hoped B. G. would get the full 
effect. It ought to brighten up the old chap to have a 
really beautiful woman around again for a change. 

Not that B. G. would realize that she was beautiful. 
Look at him now! He was sitting on the other side 
of the hearth, staring into the fire as he talked, instead 
of admiring the girl! Perry turned and irritably poked 
a log. Gordon’s change from a real man during his 
marriage to a philosophic monk since his widowerhood 
was the one fly in the pure amber of Sterling’s life. 
He loved his friend and wanted him to be happy, as 
he himself was happy. He could not accept B. G.’s 
new life with B. G.’s apparent resignation. 
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Anne drifted downstairs, looking, as she felt, some- 
thing of a blow to the eye, and the men greeted her 
with a warmth due to hunger. B. G. gave her his arm, 
with the special air of brotherly affection he kept for 
her alone. The two had formed a pact in the early 
days of Anne’s marriage. She had no brother. Here 
was a brother ready and eager for adoption. Gordon’s 
feeling, moreover, was sincere and deep-rooted. He 
considered Anne Sterling the best woman he knew. 
He would have done anything in the world for her. 
Also, like Perry, he was deeply grateful to her for not 
disturbing a fine friendship. There had never been 
a moment when Anne made him feel unwelcome in her 
home circle, while from the time of Lilian’s death she 
had been as strong a rock to cling to as Perry himself. 
Not that B. G. was in the habit of clinging to rocks; 
but in the months immediately following his bereave- 
ment he had felt a very real sense of the stability of 
these two changeless figures in his whirling world. 

The dining-room was in a wing at the right of the liv- 
ing-hall, and the little party descended a few steps to 
reach it. That was all Valerie knew of its position. 
She had already ceased to attempt to follow the extraor- 
dinary meanderings of Pentlands’ architecture, and 
was sympathizing with the bride who never moved 
from her private suite without leaving a return trail 
behind her. 

This room, like the living-hall, was medieval in con- 
struction, with its paneled oak walls and beamed ceil- 
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ing, its Jacobean chairs and table. Gordon the Third 
had built it, too. A comfortable room in the original 
structure had satisfied the first two Gordons as a set- 
ting for their heavy meals, though both had been heard 
to yearn openly, especially on festive occasions, for 
"Scotch pipers. 

Clearly, Gordon the Third had been the member of 
the family who most truly appreciated beauty. The 
perfect appointments of the living-hall and dining-hall 
were his, recognized by his son as perfect, and there- 
fore left unchanged. Valerie wondered how much 
the man at the head of the long table—it was depress- 
ingly long for the little party of five—cared for his 
inheritance. He had the air of one who cared very 
little for anything. Not that he was gloomy or pre- 
occupied. Indeed, he had an excellent sense of humor 
and he was now smiling, with a singularly boyish, lik- 
able smile, over something Perry had said. But, with 
all his humanness, he conveyed the impression of be- 
ing one who usually stood back and watched life from 
the position of the spectator. 

The meal was served by McTavish and Hawes, the 
two men who had conducted Anne and Valerie to their 
rooms. They appeared to be the only men employed 
as house servants, though there were obviously several 
women around. Passing through the upper corridor 
as she left her rooms for dinner, Valerie had seen a 
chambermaid in the distance, with her arms full of 
linen, and a moment later had met and received an im- 
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pressive bow from a plump, erect woman in black, 
with a “high” complexion, rather prominent eyes, and 
white hair, who she decided was the housekeeper. 

With three rather silent persons around the table the 
atmosphere of the big dining-hall might have been 
heavy, but there could be no heaviness where Sterling 
was. He talked not as a duty but because he wanted 
to, and Valerie’s trained social sense led her at least 
to catch and return some of the conversational balls 
he tossed about. An almost imperceptible stiffness at 
the beginning of the meal gave place to an atmosphere 
of warmth and cheerfulness. Even Mrs. Chapin oc- 
casionally came to the surface of the social waters, like 
a submarine, and discharged a little bomb. 

“If you take my advice, you won't risk skating on 
that lake to-morrow,” she threw out in one of these 
moments. “A girl was drowned in it twenty years 
ago; and as far as I know,” she added darkly, “she ’s 
there yet. It’s a very deep lake.” 

“Some one has been taking advantage of your youth 
and innocence, Aunt Hadasah, to tell you such a yarn,” 
B. G. assured her. ‘Any one who wanted to drown in 
that lake would have to lie down to do it. It isn’t 
much above my waist at its deepest point.” 

‘Well, perhaps it isn’t,” the old lady placidly con- 
ceded. She vaguely fired another bomb. “One hears 
so many dreadful stories around Pentlands, these days, 
that one does n’t know what to believe and what not 


to believe.” 
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Listening to her host’s reply, Valerie received an 
impression that for once the old lady had hit her tar- 
get. There was a slight constraint in his voice and 
manner. 

“You ’d better not believe any of them,” he said 
quietly, “though I don’t think you ’ll hear many more. 
I intend to stop that nonsense. » Apparently it took on 
a new lease of life while I was away.” He turned to 
Perry. “I’ve actually had to post a bulletin out in 
the servants’ quarters,’ he explained, “threatening to 
discharge any man or woman who repeats the idiotic 
gossip that’s going around. Can you imagine it ey 

Perry vaguely remarked that he could n’t imagine it. 
He made no effort to follow the subject, and Gordon, 
who at first had seemed disposed to expand the theme, 
evidently changed his mind. Valerie spoke of skating 
in Switzerland, and wished she had brought her skates 
to Pentlands. Her host turned to her at once. 

“We have some here that will fit you and Anne,’’ he 
said. “And I think we shall have really good skat- 
ing if it stops snowing during the night. Anyway, the 
lake will be cleared early, and well try it right after 
breakfast. We have snow-shoes and skees, too. You 
like that kind of thing, Perry tells me.” 

Valerie admitted that she had spent many hours of 
her life on skees and snow-shoes. For a few moments 
she joined in the talk about Swiss and Norwegian play- 
grounds, but her subconscious mind was occupied with 
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other thoughts. It was clear that Perry had discussed 
her exhaustively with his chum, passing on to B. G. 
all Anne had passed on to him. Anne, Valerie sud- 
denly realized, had been in a position to pass on a great 
deal. During the first days of her bereavement the 
girl’s sole comfort had been to talk of her father and 
of their life together. In this way only, she felt, could 
she hold to it a little longer; and Anne had drawn her 
on and out, with beautiful understanding. 

There had been nothing confidential in the talks; 
nothing that could not properly be passed on. If there 
had been, Anne, she knew, would have kept faith. 
Nevertheless it was rather disconcerting to learn that 
the man at the head of the table had so detailed and 
accurate a history of her life; a history which undoubt- 
edly was leading him to offer her some sort of situa- 
tion, and to assume her acceptance of it to a degree 
that had made him order her rooms prepared before 
he mentioned it to her. 

Recalling the rooms, an idle thought crossed her 
mind. Her host had spoken of posting a bulletin 
“out in the servants’ quarters.’’ Did all the servants, 
then, sleep outside of the building the family occupied? 
It would seem so, though of course Mrs. Chapin’s maid 
and the children’s governess must be close to their 
charges at night. Valerie wondered why the remark 
had interested her at all, why she was recalling it now. 
Possibly because of the effect of that seemingly deserted 
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wing and the long, unlit corridor down whose cold and 
lonely length she had looked little more than an hour 
ago. 

She was aroused from these hinterlands of abstrac- 
tion, by Perry’s voice. He was indulging in some 
reminiscences of Zermatt, which he and Anne had vis- 
ited the first summer after their marriage. He him- 
self, it appeared, had expressed a wish for a modest 
climb, and Anne had rather discouraged the notion. 

“But I insisted on going,’ Perry was saying. 
“Others were leaving the hotel in coveys, looking 
mighty impressive in their thick nail-studded boots 
and climbing outfits. I thought it would be rather 
jolly to do it—I’ll try anything once, you know— 
and then to brag about it afterward. I had been fed 
up with the experiences of other climbers. I wanted 
to say, ‘Oh—yes. Now, in my own experience—’ 
The kind of remark that bottles up the other fellow 
and gives one a chance. Besides, Anne had climbed a 
little, and of course I was sure I could do anything 
Anne could do. So off we started. 

“Tt was so easy at first that I wasted all my breath 
in jeers. There were foot-holds and hand-rails and 
ropes at every turn. You know—the sort of thing 
they get up for people who want to think they ’re 
sports. Kindergarten kids could do such climbing. 
Anne got tired of hearing me jeer, I suppose, for she 
went on ahead. I was so busy sneering at the foot- 
holds and avoiding hand-rails that at first I didn’t 
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miss her. Then I slipped in the only square yard on 
that infernal climb where there wasn’t a hand-rail, 
and, by Jove, the next thing I knew I was toboggan- 
ing down the mountain-side on my back, toward a 
nasty ravine! 

“YT must have let out a yell, for I was surprised. 
Then I thought of a whole lot of things. I even re- 
membered a yarn I had read about a bridegroom drop- 
ping into a glacier and being preserved there, and his 
bride tottering back, an old woman, after sixty years 
or so, when the glacier was due again at that particular 
spot, and finding his frozen body looking exactly as he 
looked the day he skidded. Perhaps you remember the 
yarn. Sort of a classic, but I’m afraid I’m taking 
some of the bloom off it!” 

Perry stopped to glance at Valerie with the shy 
smile he wore so rarely. 

“Please go on,” she urged. “Remember that we ’re 
watching you slide toward that ravine!” 

“Something stopped me,’ Perry promptly continued. 
“It was an evergreen sticking above the snow and ice, 
and I struck it with a jolt that knocked out of me what 
little breath I had left. When I came to I was all mixed 
up with something I thought at first was one of those 
St. Bernard dogs rescuing me. I had enough presence 
of mind to feel feebly for the little barrel of brandy 
around his neck. But it was only Anne, who had 
made up her mind that if I was going into any glacier 
she was going too. She always hated to have me go 
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anywhere without her.” He hurried on, after a quick 
glance at Anne’s face: “Well, that’s all there is to 
it. Other climbers were following us with more dig- 
nity, and with other things, such as ropes, so we hung 
on to the branches of our little Christmas-tree till they 
plucked us off.” 

“T wish you would n’t talk about that,” Anne shud- 
dered. ‘What started you again?” 

“Have n’t told it for a year,” Perry defended him- 
self. “And you’d jolly well understand why | told it 
now if you remembered that I have a new listener.” 
He addressed Valerie: “Anne and B. G., of course, 
know it by heart. I’m afraid Mrs. Chapin does, too. 
The three of ‘em have heard all my yarns—every 
blessed one. So they fetch a deep sigh every time I 
begin to talk. It’s horribly depressing.” 

“Tf we fetched a deep sigh every time you talked, 
old man,” B. G. placidly assured him, “Miss Knight 
would have been blown out of Pentlands before this. 
You climbed the Evas once, didn’t you?” he asked 
Valerie. 

She glanced at Perry. Was there any episode in 
her life which he had spared his chum? She could 
not remember having mentioned to Anne her mountain- 
climbing experiences, but of course she might have 
made some passing references to them. B. G. caught 
and understood the glance. 

“T read about the climb in the newspapers, at the 
time,” he explained. “You know it was very much 
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written up. You were the only woman who had ever 
done it.” 

“That was four years ago. Half a dozen women 
have done it since. And it was only by a fluke that I 
did it then,” Valerie hastened to admit. “One of my 
mittens dropped off when we were at the worst spot on 
the saddle, so I thoughtlessly looked down and saw 
where it had gone to. That,” she smiled, “rather up- 
set me. One doesn’t pause to enjoy the view at just 
that point. My nerve promptly joined my mitten. I 
could n’t go forward and I could n’t go back, and there 
were good reasons why I could n’t stay where I was. 
My guides were furious. They were fine fellows, and 
they ’d climbed with me a great deal, but I knew they 
longed to toss me into the abyss then and there, and I 
didn’t blame them. Of course by weakening I was 
putting their lives in danger as well as my own.” 

She stopped. She had met for a moment the bird- 
like eyes of Mrs. Chapin, but now these held a slight 
film, as of fatigue, and the old lady’s white head was 
dropping toward her chest. 

“Aunt Hadasah goes to sleep every night at dinner,” 
B. G. explained in an undertone, “and usually at the 
most interesting point of some one’s talk. Please go 
on.” 

Aunt Hadasah, hearing her name but not the rest of 
the sentence, straightened suddenly, opened her black 
eyes very wide, and stared hard at her nephew, like a 
sleepy child determined to keep awake. 
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“There isn’t much more,” Valerie went on. “We 
were on a narrow saddle of ice, with a crevasse between 
us and the next stage of our climb, and a few thousand 
feet of hospitable abyss below us. With a strong rope 
and a good guide on each side of the crevasse, the 
crossing was safe enough if all three kept steady. But 
the guides got ready to swing me over, which was quite 
a different affair. One of them said scornfully, ‘We ’Il 
haul you across like a bag of meal, as we did Madame 
Blay.’ That remark interested me.” Valerie smiled 
reminiscently. “I knew Madame Blay. She had 
claimed to make the climb. She had even published 
an elaborate account of it. But no one really believed 
she had done it. Now one of her own guides was 
giving her away, and putting me in the same class with 
her. That brought me to my senses. I began to think 
I might as well die as live on with such a record.” 

“So you crossed alone on the rope,” Perry finished 
for her. “I remember.” 

“T remember, too,’ Anne said. “There were the 
most thrilling pictures of it in our Sunday newspapers.” 

“Inspired by the lively imagination of the artists,” 
Valerie laughed. “I hope they showed a_ husky 
guide bracing the rope on each side. I could n’t have 
fallen unless I had let go.” 

“Or unless a guide slipped, or the ice cut the rope, or 
you had an attack of vertigo, or some trifle of that 
sort,’ Gordon commented. 

“Tt was my last ascent,” Valerie added, to close the 
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cubject. “After that my father would n’t let me climb 
any more. He said it was absurd to take risks when 
there was nothing to be gained by them; and of course 
he was right.” 

“There ’s a big thrill to be gained by them,” Perry 
contributed, as an experienced mountain-climber. 

“The best part of it, I suppose, is the afterglow,” 
Valerie suggested. “There are a few years when one 
does that sort of thing because one is young and 
does n’t know any better. Then, when one’s older and 
wiser, there ’s a mournful satisfaction in looking back 
on such experiences from one’s little shelf, and say- 
ing, ‘Well, at least I ’ve lived!’ 8 

Perry shook his round head. 

“Much you know about little shelves!” he scoffed. 

“T know about the one I’m on,” the girl insisted, 
meeting his eyes. Then she bit her lip. She hated 
to say that sort of thing. It sounded like a bid for 
sympathy. She must watch herself more carefully. 

B. G. made no comment on her theory, and now 
Perry, who was usually without tact, also dropped the 
subject. Unfortunately, when Perry dropped a sub- 
ject, every one around him heard it fall. A momen- 
tary silence settled over the diners. B. G. glanced at 
Anne. 

“Well have our coffee in the library,” he said, and 
rose to lead the way back through the living-hall. 

If he had planned his cumulative effect, he had done 
so wisely. Valerie, whose natural love of beauty had 
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been developed into a sixth sense by the life she had 
led, found her need satisfied here. She promised her- 
self hours alone with those tapestries. The bindings 
on the books made her finger-tips tingle. There were 
thousands of volumes, with cushioned stools here and 
there, near the low shelves, as if some one had the 
habit of sitting on them to read. There were also 
several unostentatious step-ladders on which explorers 
could mount to the higher shelves. Near the fireplace 
stood a concert-grand piano, toward which Perry 
threw out a plump hand, in an accustomed gesture. 

“Play something, old man,” he comfortably sug- 
gested, evidently following an established routine. 

McTavish was pouring the coffee, but Gordon 
strolled toward the piano without waiting for his cup 
to be filled. As he sat down, however, he took out his 
cigarette-case and selected and lit a cigarette before he 
began to play. To Valerie’s disappointment, his play- 
ing was not unusual. She had not known that he 
played at all. As he did, she desired him to do it 
really well. Miss Knight’s attitude toward amateurs 
was rather intolerant. However, Gordon’s playing 
could not be considered bad. It might even have been 
very good at one time. She decided that he did not 
practise much. His program, too, was plainly adapted 
to Perry’s taste. Indeed, Perry kept calling to him 
for new favorites almost before he had finished the old 
ones. 

“Now let’s have the Banjo Song,” he demanded, 
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when they had listened, Valerie reflected, to everything 
but jazz and rag-time. The next moment she settled 
back contentedly. B. G.’s singing was a vast improve- 
ment on B. G.’s playing. His voice was a good bary- 
tone, and he used it admirably. 


“T plays de banjo better now 
Dan him dat taught me do, 
Becase he plays to all de worl’, 

An’ I jes’ plays fo’ you.” 


Valerie knew the song well. For years it had been 
a favorite with her father. He had indulged a habit 
of softly whistling or humming it when he was dress- 
ing or when he sat at his desk, glancing over his mail. 
There were tears in her eyes when it ended. She 
hardly heard the songs that followed it. She did not 
wish to hear them. She was back in the past, living 
over with him the life she had loved. 

During an interval she rose and said good night. 
They would understand, she was sure. Gordon ac- 
companied her to the foot of the stairs and then evi- 
dently returned to the piano, for when she reached 
her rooms she heard, even through her closed door, 
a distant echo of music. She glanced at her watch. 
It was after ten o’clock. She changed her evening 
gown for a negligée, put another log on the fire, and 
settled down before it for half an hour of meditation. 
But the sense of relaxation she had expected did not 
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come. She felt nervous and oddly ill at ease; so much 
so, indeed, that she finally rose and walked restlessly 
around the room, trying to divert her mind by pick- 
ing up and examining various bits of china. 

To her annoyance, the sense of uneasiness deepened. 
Through the open door that led to the inner room she 
could see her bed, its pillows in flat readiness, its upper 
sheet neatly folded back. Abruptly she decided that 
she would yield to its mute invitation She must be 
tired. Fatigue and the memories evoked by the Banjo 
Song would explain her present mood. Yes, she would 
go to bed. She could think there as well as elsewhere. 
She was afraid she would think too much, wherever 
she was. However, in that case, she could read. She 
selected a book from the low shelves with which one 
end of the room was lined, laid it in readiness on the 
small table at the head of the bed, and made her prep- 
arations for the night. Their completion found her 
still in a mood that could be described only as fidgety. 
She longed for darkness. Ignoring the waiting vol- 
ume, she turned off the lights and slipped into bed. 

The chamber was still dimly lit by the dying fire 
in the sitting-room. For a time she lay blinking 
drowsily in the comforting half-light, then lent herself 
to the grateful sense of slumber stealing over her. . . 

Later, how much later she did not know, she awoke, 
shivering. She had had an unpleasant dream, the de- 
tails of which she could not recall. She realized that 
she was cold and that she needed more covers. She 
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leaned forward in the darkness and, grasping an extra 
quilt which lay across the footboard of the bed, drew 
it up over her. But the sensation of cold persisted. 

Also, she heard sounds; not the usual sounds one 
expects to hear in an old house, but apparently the 
rustle of garments, the moving of a human body. Her 
brown eyebrows drew together in a puzzled frown. 
Of course there was no human body anywhere near 
her. There could not be. McTavish had said that 
the rooms between her suite and the Sterlings’ were 
unoccupied. That fact had disturbed Anne, she now 
recalled. 

Then, with a smile, she remembered that the hall 
itself was not necessarily unoccupied. Even at this 
hour some careful servant like old McTavish might 
be patrolling it, to make sure the lights were out and 
all was well. That was the explanation, of course. 

Suddenly, and very plainly, she heard a long sigh 
that was almost a groan. It cost her a heart-beat, 
but under a reviving sense of humor her lips twitched 
again. Any one forced to patrol a corridor at two or 
three o’clock on a cold November night might well 
sigh and groan. It must be a very cold night. Not- 
withstanding the extra quilt, she herself was not yet 
comfortably warm. In the morning she would ask 
Bianca for another pair of blankets. . . 

When she awoke the sun was shining, and through 
the window she saw the acres of Pentlands undulating 
toward the hills. There were no buildings in sight. 
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She must be—yes, of course, she was—in the front 
right corner of the second wing, over the library. 
The view from her window was dazzling in the 
morning brilliance, and a song rose in her heart to greet 
it. She felt almost buoyant. It was as if she had 
reached a ledge near the top of her pit and sat there, 
with the black abyss still at her feet, but with the dawn 
above and around her. The trivial episodes of the 


night were forgotten. 


CHAP LER, VItl 


VALERIE MEETS THE TWINS 


HE was almost dressed when a quick tap on the 
door was followed by the entrance of a maid with 
a breakfast-tray. The woman was a slender Italian, 
in her late twenties or early thirties, with a dark, rather 
somber face, a highly efficient manner, and the car- 
riage of one who in childhood has borne water-bottles 
on her head. She bade the guest good morning, in 
English, and the visitor replied in the maid’s tongue, 
with an added comment on the attractiveness of the 
tray. The Italian’s black eyes warmed a trifle, while 
her native speech burst forth like a flood released. 
She herself was Bianca, she explained. Signora 
Sterling was having her breakfast in bed, and had sug- 
gested that the Signorina Knight might also prefer a 
tray in her room. The Signora Chapin always break- 
fasted upstairs, and the two gentlemen had eaten to- 
gether at eight and were even now, Bianca implied, 
destroying the chaste perfection of the landscape by 
taking a morning walk on it. 
As she talked, she arranged Valerie’s breakfast on a 
small table, with amazing swiftness, and for a moment 


stood back to study the effect. Convinced that noth- 
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ing was missing, she expertly laid and lit a fire. Then 
having expressed a polite hope that the signorina 
would find an appetite, she breezed out of the room 
rather like a spirit of the morning, cold but bracing. 

Valerie found an appetite without looking for it, 
and ate her breakfast, feeling a growing sense of well- 
being. It was wonderful to feel so well and be so 
hopeful again. Evidently Pentlands agreed with her. 
She was glad she had come. There was also the skat- 
ing to look forward to. That should be amusing. 

As she was finishing her coffee another warning tap 
struck the door panel and Anne strolled in, wearing a 
negligée whose flamboyance dimmed the beauty of the 
morning. Valerie combined a pang of sympathy for 
her friend with the reflection that henceforth Anne 
must really take her colors in smaller doses. Anne 
approached the fire and sighing spread her thin hands 
to the blaze. Then, glancing out at the brilliant sun- 
shine, she sighed again. 

“T suppose they ’ll have us skating, an hour from 
now,” she remarked without enthusiasm. Soon after 
Betty’s arrival Anne had ceased to be an outdoor 
woman. 

“Yes,” Valerie obtusely agreed; “won't it be fun?” 

“For those who like it, I suppose it will.” Anne 
stifled a yawn. “Probably I shall need both Perry and 
B. G. to hold me up. I have n’t skated half a dozen 
times in as many years. Did you sleep well?’ she 
asked abruptly. 
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“Very well indeed. Did you?” 

Yes: 

Anne appeared to have achieved the object of her 
visit, whatever it was. She drifted toward the door, 
leaving a trail of color after her like a fading sunset. 

“T didn’t bring any skating-shoes,” she mournfully 
observed as she went, “but that won't let me off. B. G. 
will have some. He always does. Pentlands is like 
a department-store. Hell take us into the gun-room 
and fit us out. I don’t know why he calls it the gun- 
room,” she ended disconsolately, as she crossed the 
threshold. “I suppose it used to be that years ago. 
There are n’t any guns there now, but there is every- 
thing else you ever heard of. Betty’s most earnest 
prayer is to be taken there some day and left alone.” 

She nodded, closed the door, and disappeared. Va- 
lerie began to dress, choosing a short, heavy sport suit 
and high, thick-soled boots, which she had packed with 
an eye to country walks. They would serve admirably 
for skating. She had a strong disinclination to bor- 
row garments of any kind from her host. More- 
over, as a sophisticated traveler she had brought to 
Pentlands a wardrobe that would suffice for all ordi- 
nary occasions. Her black suit was rather somber, 
but it gained a few high lights from a black fur scarf 
and a fur-trimmed sport hat which serenely proclaimed 
their home as Paris. 

She was ready before Anne’s hour was up. She 
threw her windows wide to the outer air, put the pro- 
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tective brass fender around the still-blazing fire—for 
she had no desire to burn out her host—and started 
for the library, with a vague notion of browsing among 
the books till the men came in. 

Just outside Anne’s door she was checked by a 
procession. It consisted of three children and two 
nursery governesses, but it had all the effect of an 
army with banners. At sight of her its firm lines 
wavered, a familiar squeal came from its ranks, and 
something detached itself and grasped her knee. 
Betty, upholstered almost beyond recognition, in ulster, 
leggings, rubbers, and Tam, was ready for a morning 
walk, but was dutifully bent on seeing her mother 
first. She did the honors of the occasion, with care- 
less grace: 

“H’lo, Aunt Val’rie. This is Gen’vieve, an’ she’s 
a bad, wicked little girl. She’s jus’ as bad as she can 
be. She bit my ear this morning. B. G.’s awful 
’scouraged bout Gen’vieve. He said so. I don’t 
know what we ’re goin’ to do ’bout Gen’vieve. I can’t 
bite her ear back, ‘cause she’s got on her Tam.” 

She pushed Genevieve forward as she spoke and, 
thus impressively introduced, that young person—a 
lovely, fair-curled, gentian-eyed thing of six, in a 
blue “bunny” outfit—smiled up at Valerie with such 
wistful sweetness that the girl bent quickly to kiss her. 
The mistress of ceremonies dragged forth her second 
exhibit, Bruce, a youngster appropriately clad for an 
Alaskan expedition, with snapping blue-gray eyes and 
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a pugnacious expression. A fur cap, which he hastily 
snatched off, had covered his red hair. He was carry- 
ing a pair of snow-shoes, and now shifted these to his 
left hand, that he might offer his right to the visitor. 
His manner suggested courts and seventeenth-century 
salons. 

“How do you do?” he asked gently, as he bowed 
low. “I hope you are very comfor’ble here.”’ 

Miss Knight assured him that she was comfortable, 
and studied him with interest. He was amazingly un- 
like his twin sister, and quite as amazingly like his 
father. He was Bruce Gordon the Fifth, future mas- 
ter of Pentlands, and he seemed fully to realize his 
responsibilities. Betty remembered the innocent by- 
standers. 

“Gen’vieve’s new governess doesn’t like Gen’vieve 
very well,” she went on piercingly. “She told Mam’- 
selle she didn’t an’ I heard her. But I must n’t say 
so,” she added before Valerie or the horrified governess 
could speak, “cause that isn’t p’lite and I’m five—" 

Valerie, who had smilingly greeted both the French- 
women when she merged into the procession, now 
mercifully said a few words to them in their own lan- 
guage. As she spoke she was impressed by the look 
on the pretty face of Mademoiselle Charpentier, the 
young governess who had entered upon her duties 
only the night before. It was thoughtful and anxious, 
as might well be the expression of a lady who has re- 
cently seen one of her young charges endeavor to bite 
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off the ear of a guest, but it was more than this. It 
held the strained tensity of a woman whose nerves are 
on edge. She had not worn that look when she joined 
them in the automobile last night. It was something 
she had acquired at Pentlands. But it was already 
softening, as the face of every true Frenchwoman soft- 
ens when unexpectedly she hears her loved tongue per- 
fectly spoken in a foreign land. The remarks ex- 
changed were mere banalities about the weather and 
the coming walk, but both governesses seemed sur- 
prisingly refreshed by the brief encounter and flatter- 
ingly unwilling to end it. Valerie had a suspicion that 
they were full of some subject they would have liked to 
discuss, but which could not be touched on in the chil- 
dren’s presence. 

She tore herself from Betty’s detaining grasp, and, 
leaving the expedition to make its descent upon Anne, 
went on down to the library. There was no one in 
the living-hall when she passed through it, and ap- 
parently the library also was empty. But as she 
crossed its length to look more closely at a certain piece 
of tapestry, she discovered that a hooded chair before 
the fire was in use. Its occupant, hearing her ap- 
proach, had risen and was coming forward to meet her. 

The master of Pentlands looked very handsome and 
very much at ease in his loose, admirably made Nor- 
folk jacket and knickerbockers, whose predominating 
tone was brown. Evidently brown was his favorite 
color. Like Anne and Bianca, he at once asked Val- 
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erie if she had slept well. It was, of course, the con- 
ventional question, but the straight look he shot at her 
as he spoke was not conventional. Nor did he hurry 
on with casual talk before she had replied. He waited 
for her answer and was clearly pleased by it. 

“That ’s good,” he said warmly, when she told him 
she had slept better than at any time in the past month. 
“You look as if you had.” Again his eyes swept 
over her in the friendly yet slightly critical scrutiny 
to which he had subjected her before. She recalled her 
black garb and spoke on an impulse. 

“I am sorry to be a blot on the landscape,” she said. 
“People don’t like mourning, I know, where there are 
children.” 

To her intense annoyance, she felt her color rising 
as she spoke. She had merely intended to give him 
an opening; to make him understand at once that she 
accepted her position here as that of a possible em- 
ployee, rather than that of a guest. It was as a 
possible employee that she had been asked to come. A 
casual underlining of the fact at the beginning of the 
visit might help to carry it off. But the role was so 
new that there had been nothing casual in her delivery. 

She wished now she had remained silent. More- 
over, possibly she had burned her last bridge by giv- 
ing her host an opportunity to explain that, after all, 
there was no situation; that he had changed his mind, 
or that conditions had changed. Then she would have 
to go through the remaining two days of her stay 
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without the little rainbow of hope which had stretched 
so briefly across her sky. But he seemed disposed 
to accept the opening she had given him. Thrusting 
his hands deep into his jacket pockets, he looked at 
her thoughtfully. 

“T had n’t intended to speak of the future, until to- 
morrow,” he began. “I meant to give you an oppor- 
tunity to look us over and take us in, as I promised. 
But this is a good chance for a talk. I wonder— 
And, after all, it’s a straight business proposition, 
though it may not seem so.” 

He appeared to be speaking more to himself than 
to her. Certainly he was thinking something out, for 
his eyes, though still on her face, hardly seemed to 
see her. His tone changed abruptly to one of decision. 

‘Would you care to talk the matter over now, with 
the distinct understanding that you must not decide at 
once? You must promise to wait until to-morrow 
night, or longer if you care to.” 

Her head rose quickly. She did not like those 
“musts,” and he saw it. His manner altered. 

“That is,” he hastened to add, apologetically, “I 
hope you will promise.” 

She hesitated, still regretting the impulsive speech 
which had brought this upon her. His air was rather 
portentous. What he had in mind must be something 
he thought she would not like. However, it was at 
‘least clear that there was a situation open, and that 
bare fact was so reassuring that she was not disposed 
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to quibble over details. Her teeth caught her lower 
lip and held it an instant—a trick inherited from her 
father and used by her in moments of deep reflection. 
Her eyes rested on the exquisite tones of the old 
Persian rug under her feet, and even in that preoc- 
cupied instant something far down in her registered 
their beauty. But her mind was busy with Gordon’s 
words. 

He was now watching her with eyes that really saw 
her, and as she looked up and met his glance her head 
rose again, this time in a gesture he always remem- 
bered, the gesture of one straightening herself for a 
burden to be adjusted. Whatever the thing was, that 
gesture said, let her have it now. For the first time 
since the birth of his project, this girl entered into 
it not merely as a promising human equation, to be 
used for his purpose, but as a woman whose future 
happiness might be at stake. Odd he had n’t thought 
of that before! 

“T Il hear it now,” Valerie said. “And I won’t give 
you my decision until to-morrow night or Monday.” 

Realizing how seriously they were both taking some- 
thing which was probably quite trivial, after all, she 
smiled her unexpectedly radiant smile, and he smiled 
back in quick relief. 

When he spoke, his voice showed the effect of the 
moment of understanding, though he pressed his point. 

“T’m afraid I must ask even more than that,” he 
explained. “It isn’t quite enough to hold the decision 
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till to-morrow night. I don’t want you to let yourself 
come to a decision till to-morrow night or Monday. 
Try to keep your mind open until then. Look at my 
proposition from every possible angle. Will you do 
that ?”’ 

Again she met his glance, her smile lingering, and 
for the first time he realized how unusual her eyes were 
—brown eyes with amber lights in them; eyes that 
matched her hair. He accepted but regretted her 
beauty. Perry had not prepared him for that, and it 
might complicate matters. 

“You think,” she suggested, “that I shall not like 
your proposition; don’t you?” 

He nodded. 

“T am very much afraid you won't. In fact, I’m 
pretty sure that at first every instinct in you will reject 
it. Don’t let that happen if you can help it. And 
don’t look so serious,” he added in a lighter tone, as 
her smile died under his words. ‘You can refuse it, 
you know. If you do,” he went on easily, “I shall be 
very sorry; but I think I can find some one who will 
accept it.” 

She felt an immediate reassurance, born of his 
words and manner. 

“Very well. I promise,” she said cheerfully. 

“Thank you. But some one may plunge in here any 
minute, and I don’t want to be interrupted. Shall we 
go into this room?” 

He led her to the piece of tapestry she had admired, 
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swung it to the right of the long rod from which it 
hung, touched something, and a polished panel moved 
back, revealing an opening the size of a narrow door. 
He motioned her to enter the room beyond, and, fol- 
lowing her in, faced her with a boyish grin. 

“Mysterious, is n’t it?” he asked as he drew a chair 
forward for her. “My grandfather built this when 
he was a young man. It’s merely the private office 
of the men of Pentlands; the secluded spot we seek 
when we like to think we’re thinking. I was im- 
mensely impressed by it when I was a boy. There 
were no windows then, and it had to have artificial 
light and special ventilation. When it came to me, 
I added those windows. They take away the thrill 
of the place, but they add a lot to its comfort. Be- 
sides, I can get out of the room through them if the 
panel refuses to work. It did, once or twice, in my 
father’s time.” 

As he talked he had seated her close to a flat-topped 
teakwood writing-desk, at which he now sat down. 
She suspected that he was playing for time,—for her 
or for himself, or for them both. The thought amused 
her. She felt wholly at ease and glanced at her sur- 
roundings with interest. They were in a Chinese 
room, in black and gold, smal], but quite perfect in its 
fittings and effect. The rug on the floor was one of 
the most beautiful she had seen. The two wide, high 
windows had black-and-gold curtains. There were a 
few superb embroideries on the wall, two or three fine 
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old prints, several bits from ancient temples, a vase or 
two. But the room was not elaborately furnished. 
Over it hung, as definite a thing as its pieces of em- 
broidery, an atmosphere of Oriental calm. Its owner 
seemed gratified by her interest. 

“Rather nice, isn’t it?” he asked. “Of course it’s 
all out of key with everything else in the place, but 
that’s my fault. This is the only room in Pentlands 
I furnished myself. I spent six months in China after 
I left New Haven, and when I came home I brought 
this stuff with me. I really intended it as a gift for 
my mother, till I found she didn’t care for Oriental 
things.” He broke off, following a new thought. 
“By the way, you are in her rooms. Did you know 
that?” 

“No, I didn’t.” The visitor was both pleased and 
surprised. 

“Yes. They ’re just as she left them.” 

“They are beautiful. So is this room,” Valerie said, 
looking around appreciatively. “And you have shown 
great restraint here. There ’s nothing one could wish 
to add or take away.”’ 

He laid down an ivory paper-knife he had been fin- 
gering and turned to face her, grasping the arms of 
his chair firmly in both hands. She reflected that he 
looked like a small boy about to have a tooth pulled. 
Then she realized with surprise that he was extremely 
nervous. 

“Miss Knight,” he said abruptly, “I’m not going to 
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lead up to my offer by easy stages. I’m going to make 
it at once, and explain it afterward. But I must ask 
you to remember that it’s a business proposition. I 
can’t emphasize that too much.’ He stopped, to give 
her time to take this in. Then, in a deliberately mat- 
ter-of-fact tone, he ended, still firmly grasping the 
chair arms, “TI shall be very grateful if you will marry 
me!’ 

Valerie stared at him. The word is the right one. 
She was not unsophisticated, and she was rarely non- 
plussed, but she felt her eyes actually widening under 
the shock of his words. It seemed impossible that she 
had heard him aright. 

“Don’t speak yet,” he said quickly, and he added, 
as an obvious after-thought, “if you please.” 

His voice, like his words, reassured her. Now that 
his amazing proposition was out, he himself seemed 
more at ease. His hands fell away from the chair 
arms, and he took up the paper-cutter again and ab- 
sently turned it in his fingers as he went on. She 
found herself watching those hands, with the intent- 
ness one often gives to slight details at vital moments. 
They were brown hands, unusually well shaped, and 
admirably cared for. It was months before she could 
look at them without recalling this conversation. 

“T must repeat that this is straight business,” he was 
saying. “You heard me tell Anne that things here 
at Pentlands are at loose ends. That’s a mild way to 
put it. They ’re in chaos. My aunt has good inten- 
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tions, but she’s utterly unpractical and therefore use- 
less. My housekeeper is an excellent one, and devoted 
to the family, but she is old, and she’s becoming a 
nervous wreck. My children, though they are only 
six, are already out of hand. I can’t discharge my 
aunt, or the housekeeper who has been with us since 
I was a boy. I can’t supersede them, either. That 
would break their hearts. I can discharge the chil- 
dren’s governesses, and I do, though they don’t often 
give me time,” he added grimly. “They discharge 
themselves. It seems impossible to keep a good one 
under existing conditions. The servants, too, come 
and go. Usually, they’re going. You see the posi- 
tion I’m in?” 

Valerie inclined her head. She saw it, but she 
could not yet take in the amazing remedy he was sug- 
gesting. 

“What the place needs, of course,” he continued, 
now quite naturally, “is a mistress—a woman with 
the full authority my—my wife would have—” he 
winced at the word, but forced himself to use it— 
“which no one could properly resent, and which no 
one else could exercise.” 

He stopped, shot a quick look at her, and was im- 
pressed by something he saw in her face. Laying 
down the paper-cutter, he picked up a pencil and idly 
drew lines on a jade-cornered desk pad as he went on, 
in a less assured tone: 

“You are asking yourself why I don’t pick out some 
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friend of my own if I must marry; some woman I 
know. ‘The reason is that, in such a case, a certain 
amount of sentiment would be expected, and, frankly, 
that is not part of my program.” 

He stooped again, perhaps to give her an opportunity 
to speak. When he saw that she did not intend to take 
it, he resumed, rather heavily, as if under a sense of 
impending defeat: 

“The plan isn’t a new one. I’ve had it in mind 
for a year. All I was waiting for was the right 
woman—some one almost a stranger to me, but with 
certain qualities, who might be willing to consider my 
proposition. When Perry told me about you, I be- 
gan to hope she had come.” 

Valerie put her first question. Her tone almost 
matched his in cool detachment. 

“You speak of ‘certain qualities.’ What are they?” 

He answered eagerly: 

“T was looking for a high-minded woman of good 
birth and breeding, one who is kind, well educated, 
tactful, and has courage, judgment, and poise. Of 
course there are other qualities I wanted too, such as 
patience and tolerance and understanding. But | 
hardly expected to find them. However, I believe 
you have them all.” 

As she received this in silence, he dropped his pen- 
cil and leaned toward her, speaking more urgently: 

“Perry and Anne have told me your whole story. 
Naturally, they would. I know about your family and 
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your early history. I know you have no relatives liv- 
ing, and, to be quite frank, no money and no special 
training for work. I needn't remind you that the 
outlook for a young and beautiful woman in such a 
position is n’t cheerful. I can offer you, as my wife, a 
life position, full control of the household here, and a 
personal allowance of, say, ten thousand a year. If 
the experiment does n't succeed, and you feel forced to 
leave Pentlands at any time within five years, I will 
make you a parting settlement of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. This, with what you will have saved from 
your personal allowance, will assure you a living in- 
come for the rest of your life. You see, Miss Knight, 
whatever happens, if you try the experiment, I will 
safeguard your future. For you, that is the most 
important part of my offer. You will never have to 
worry about your livelihood again.” 

“Will you answer one question, very frankly?” 

“As many as you care to ask.” 

“Why do you put courage in your list?” 

“Because it will be needed,” said Gordon, promptly. 
“T was getting ‘round to that. One of your best 
qualifications for this position is the life you have 
lived. I realized that, as soon as Perry began to talk 
about you. For the rest, I’m afraid I must be more 
or less vague, because the whole business is as vague 
as it is maddening. The truth is, there are a lot of 
idiotic yarns about Pentlands. I can’t ignore them, 
because they frighten my people and upset my house- 
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hold. Some of the servants,” he added with a sudden 
smile, “would n’t sleep in Pentlands if you gave them 
the place for doing it. As soon as a new house serv- 
ant or governess arrives, they set to work to frighten 
her away, and they usually succeed.” 

“Ts it all talk?’ She asked the question with a 
straight look, and he answered with one as straight. 

“T am convinced that it is,” he said simply. 

“Have you yourself ever seen or heard anything here 
that could n’t be easily explained?” 

“Absolutely nothing. Neither have the children, so 
far as I know. But the governesses, and some of the 
servants, have had amazing experiences, if one takes 
their word for it.” 

“What do they think they see—or hear?” Valerie 
asked curiously. 

Gordon’s face relaxed. He laughed out. 

“Oh,” he said briskly, “they won’t tell me! They 
won’t even discuss the subject with me. That shows 
how much it amounts to.” 

Valerie recalled Anne’s words: “Mademoiselle 
Bouvier won’t even talk about it with me.” 

Odd how one kept coming up against that blank wall 
of silence! 

B. G. went on, in a new tone—friendly, almost con- 
fidential : 

“Tt isn’t altogether that phase of the matter which 
makes me talk of courage, though of course it must 
be taken into consideration. It’s the size of the ex- 
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periment. A woman needs a lot of courage to face 
that.” 

He stopped again. Then, “Are there any other 
questions you care to ask?” he inquired. 

“No, thank you.” 

She evidently thought that this ended the interview, 
for she started to rise. He held her with a gesture. 

“One moment,” he began, and hesitated. What he 
had to say now was not so easy to bring out as what 
had gone before. 

“Possibly,” he began, ‘Anne has told you I am un- 
der a promise not to marry again?” 

He hoped Anne had mentioned it. Certainly it 
was the sort of thing women tell one another. 

“Ves,’”’ Valerie admitted. “She spoke of it.” 

He showed his relief. 

“Then I need n’t go into that. But of course you 
understand,” he went on, “that the proposition I have 
made to you does not interfere with the carrying out 
of my promise. That is something you must seriously 
consider, in justice to yourself.” 

Again he gave her an opportunity for comment, and 
again she disregarded it. 

“You must have had your dreams,”’ he went on, “like 
other girls. Perhaps you have thought of your future 
children. All those hopes must be put aside, you see, 
if you go through a marriage ceremony with me.” 

Once more he waited, and once more she refused 
to help him out. 
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“You will be my wife in the eyes of the world,” he 
went on, “and the world that knows me may think 
what it pleases about what it will consider my broken 
promise. All that concerns me is the welfare of my 
children. They must have the right training, the right 
atmosphere.” 

He bent forward to emphasize his final words. 

“You quite understand,” he said slowly, “that what 
I am offering you is my name, my respect and admira- 
tion, my friendship and protection—and nothing else. 
What I ask is your care of my home, your supervision 
of my children and their education, your loyalty and 
interest—and nothing else.’ 

Valerie stood up abruptly, and Gordon rose, too, 
with a sudden sense of having blundered. 

“In other words, you want a super-housekeeper, one 
who will wear the Gordon label,’ Valerie told him. 
“Naturally, I understood that from the first. Lial 
had n’t, I should not have listened. But I did listen ; 
and now I’m sure you will excuse me.” 

She walked toward the panel when she finished, 
and he followed her. 

“T suppose I’ve made a mess of this by the way 
I’ve put things,” he confessed somberly. “I was 
afraid I should. But try to keep your mind open, just 
the same.” 

He pressed a finger against the wall, and the panel 
slid back. She passed him with a slight inclination 
of the head, but something in the look of her half- 
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averted face caught him by the throat. Did the girl 
think he had insulted her? That look made him fear 
she did. He shot the panel back into place, and, re- 
turning to his desk chair, dropped into it and gave 
himself up to a black mood. 

It was horrible to have her think he had insulted her, 
and in his own house. Looking back over the inter- 
view, he felt that he had been appallingly clumsy in his 
way of putting things. He had at first addressed his 
guest as if she were an adventuress, and had then sym- 
pathetically warned her she could expect no romance 
with him. Of course he had not meant it so, but 
that was how it must have sounded. And she was so 
proud, and so helpless! Possibly by this time she 
was telling Anne all about it, and a little later Anne 
would give him a bad quarter of an hour. However, 
it could hardly be worse than this one. 

After ten minutes of these unpleasant reflections, 
he was aroused by a heavy knock on the panel. 

“Come out of there, you old ’possum,” Perry’s voice 
called. ‘‘You’re wasting half the morning. Where 
are those skates for Anne and Miss Knight?” 

B. G. came out. Anne, in skating-costume, was half- 
way up one of the sliding step-ladders, handing a 
book down to her friend. The merest glance at the 
faces of the two women showed that no confidental 
conversation could have taken place between them. 
Moreover, Perry’s presence, proved by the mass of 
newspapers on the floor around the room’s most com- 
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fortable chair, would in any case have prevented a 
feminine téte-a-téete. 

Gordon emerged from his gloom. 

“Right!’ he briskly agreed. “Come to the gun- 
room and get them.” 

He shepherded the group out of the big room. 
As he stood back to let them ascend the steps to the 
living-hall, his glance met Valerie’s. Under his gaze 
her brown eyes neither warmed nor shifted. But she 
accompanied the party to the gun-room, and in that 
crowded emporium philosophically submitted her feet 
to her host’s efforts to fit them with skates, while Perry 
found a pair Anne had worn before. 

As he knelt before the girl, Gordon’s sense of re- 
lief deepened. She was a trump! She was so obvi- 
ously the right person for his experiment that to have 
her refuse to make it would be an actual disaster. 
However, there now seemed little doubt that at least 
she meant to think it over. That would mean another 
talk. Eventually it might even mean the end of the 
infernal turmoil that seethed under the seeming peace 
of his home. 


CHAPTER IX 
GENEVIEVE 


HE skating was all Gordon had promised it 
would be, but the first half-hour on the lake’s 
frozen bosom lacked those calm delights the little party 
had been led to expect. For one thing, Valerie reso- 
lutely clung to the willing Perry. When Anne heroi- 
cally announced that she need not be held up on both 
sides, and hinted that a well-trained husband was a 
wife’s most obvious victim, Valerie threw her a look 
of such imploring eloquence that Anne claimed B. G. 
without further words and skated off with him. 

Her plain face offered no betrayal of her emotion, 
but for once the gentle Anne was angry. B. G., she 
knew, was an expert skater. So, beyond doubt, was 
Valerie. Together they could have danced an arctic 
saraband and written a deathless record on the ice, 
with herself and Perry as applauding gallery. In- 
stead of this, each was tied to a hopeless amateur, who 
had to be towed along by main strength, with the 
spirited progress of a canal-boat drawn up a stream 
by a horse on the tow-path. Left to themselves, she 


and Perry could have slid about on the ice very pleas- 
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antly, criticizing each other with the joyous abandon 
of the truly mated. 

Anne believed that Perry was sharing ‘her annoy- 
ance. No man likes to be drawn over the ice as if he 
were on a sled. However, to do Valerie justice, she 
was not drawing Perry over the ice. A side glance at 
her from Anne’s pale eyes proved this. Hand in hand 
with Perry, she was placidly skating up the lake with- 
out even the suggestion of an “outer edge” or a 
“Dutch roll” to give variety to the performance. Also, 
she was talking to Perry with great animation, and 
Perry, whose ability was precisely up to the pace she 
had set, and not one jot beyond it, was skating by 
her side with an expression of fatuous content on his 
round face, fancying himself a devil of a sportsman. 
Anne need waste no more pity on Perry. 

Nevertheless—or possibly because of this reassuring 
discovery—Anne continued to be annoyed. Valerie’s 
action was extremely selfish. It was worse than this. 
It was tactless and socially crude; but here Anne pulled 
herself up. It was so obviously all the things she 
thought it that there must be a special reason for Val- 
erie’s action. Something had happened during that 
recent téte-d-téte between her friend and B. G. 

Anne glanced at her companion, but his quiet face 
and cool gray eyes gave her no clue to the situation. 
Turning, he met her glance and smiled down at her. 

“I’m going to make a skater of you,” he optimisti- 
cally announced, “‘in spite of your screams.” 
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For the next half-hour Anne had no opportunity 
for connected thought. One skate or the other, or 
both, seemed continually aiming skyward, while as an 
offset to this the back of her head resolutely sought 
the ice. The fact that B. G. did not let it reach the 
ice was but mildly reassuring. She was convinced that 
she would crash down, dragging him with her, and 
eventually join the pale young thing who for twenty 
years, according to Aunt Hadasah, had lain at the bot- 
tom of the lake, looking up at skaters. 

“Would n’t it be more interesting,” she finally 
gasped, “and more sporting, if I merely lay back across 
your arm and counted how many times my skates 
touched the ice by accident ?” 

B. G. steadied her with a firm hand. 

“Youre not putting your mind on it,” he austerely 
pointed out. “You're thinking of something else.” 

“T am,” Anne admitted. “I’m thinking of rest. 
Lead me to the nearest snow-bank and let me sit down 
on it, or push me through the nearest air-hole, if you 
prefer that. It doesn’t matter which, but I must 
have repose in some form.” 

He took her shoreward with a reluctance that would 
have been flattering if Anne had not thought she un- 
derstood it so well. Apparently he was as unwilling as 
Valerie herself to change partners in this badly as- 
sembled quartet. But of course things could not be 
permitted to go on like this. To Anne Sterling life 
was still sweet. 
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Perry and Valerie were skating toward them, and 
Anne grasped the opportunity to hail them piercingly as 
B. G. helped her up the lake’s sloping bank, to the wel- 
come haven of a bench. When the other couple was 
within speaking-distance, young Mrs. Sterling, with the 
quiet authority born of six years of married life, re- 
called her husband. 

“There’s something wrong with these skates, 
Perry,” she said. “I don’t think you put them on 
right. Please see what’s the matter, while Valerie 
and B. G. take a turn.” 

She did not look at Valerie as she spoke, but she 
saw as well as if she had done so the look of reproach 
in her friend’s brown eyes. Anne smiled down at her 
husband, already on his knees and dutifully examining 
the skates. 

“There isn’t a thing the matter,” Perry sputtered. 
“They ’re on tight, and they fit to perfection— Great 
Scott, Anne, keep your feet still! That hurt!’ 

B. G., skating backward and facing Valerie, held out 
both hands to her. 

“Don’t expect too much of me,” he warned her. 
“T’m out of practice. You set the pace and I'll try 
to follow.” 

A sudden gleam flashed in Valerie’s eyes. He had 
given her an idea. She could keep him so busy, she 
hoped, that there would be no time for talk. She did 
not take the outstretched hands, but with a nod accepted 
the suggestion. She wheeled round him in a swift 
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circle, like a bird preparing for a long flight, and then, 
with the bird’s sudden movement, darted off. She 
heard the clang of his skates on the ice as he started 
after her, and she set her jaws to do her best. She 
had had a start of a few yards, and soon she dis- 
covered with chagrin that she needed them. Indeed, 
it became clear that she needed them very much. He 
was gaining. He was almost near enough now to 
reach out and touch her. She swerved, circled half 
around him, and again shot onward. The mancetuver 
momentarily disconcerted him, but the game was a 
pretty one and two could play at it. The chase was 
a long one. Once, when he reached out for her, she 
bent and swept back under his arm. Later she swerved 
to the left, encircled him once more with a smaller 
ring, and again swept out of reach. 

From the bank Perry applauded unselfishly. He 
had forgotten Anne’s skates. So had Anne, but she 
could not resist the temptation to pin a violet on her 
breast. 

“You see how those two can skate together !’’ she 
commented. ‘Imagine how they must have enjoyed 
wasting time on us!” 

Perry looked thoughtful. 

“Just the same—” he began, but he did not finish. 
B. G. had reached Valerie, passed her, had wheeled to 
face her, and was now skating backward, holding out 
both hands in the invitation she had once before de- 
clined. This time she accepted it, taking his hands 
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with a laughing word of congratulation. For the mo- 
ment at least there was no constraint between the two; 
merely the after-thrill of a good contest. 

“I’m glad old B. G. won,” said Perry, ungallantly. 

“So amI. Why are we?” 

Perry gave a moment’s thought to the question, his 
eyes still on the couple, now going through some in- 
tricate figure, up the lake. It seemed a figure new to 
GG. He-tried it once or twice before he got’ it. 
Then the pair turned and swept at full speed toward 
the watchers on the bank, finely spectacular and so 
perfectly in harmony with their background and oc- 
cupation that even in Perry something responded to 
the picture they made. 

“They ought to be at the Ei apodroine® was his mut- 
tered reaction to a fine emotion. Then he answered 
his wife’s question. 

“Because,” he said, “I have an idea that your young 
friend is rather a handful. Oh, I don’t mean that 
she isn’t a stunning girl,’ he hurriedly explained as 
Anne showed an inclination to interrupt. “I don’t know 
when I’ve admired any one more. But, if I’m any 
judge, Miss Valerie Knight is a bit spoiled. She has 
had her own way too long. You can imagine how that 
father of hers indulged her.” He bent, picked up some 
snow, and idly formed it into a tiny golf-ball, with 
hands from which he had removed his gloves. “What 
she needs,” he ended, oracularly, “is a master.” 

“T’m afraid,” Anne murmured, her eyes on the ap- 
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proaching pair, “your views will never be modern, 
Perry, until you listen to Betty’s first after-dinner 
speech.” 

Perry grinned. 

“No thrill in that. I’ve listened to too many of 
Betty’s after-dinner speeches already,” he pointed out. 
“But, modern or not,’ he went on, “T’m right about 
Valerie. A man like B. G. could bring her to heel 
and make a splendid wife of her,” he added in a lower 
tone. 

“Yes,” Anne conceded, “I think he could. But how 
much chance is there that he ’ll do it?” 

Perry looked at the moisture left by the melted snow 
in the palm of his big hand. 

“Just about as much chance,” he said, “as there is 
of that water turning into a snow-ball again.” 

He dried the hand with his handkerchief, drew on 
his gloves, and rose, shaking his big shoulders. 

“Come on,” he said almost impatiently. “Let ’s 
skate.” 

Anne obeyed understandingly. Perry was always 
like that when he came up against the memory of his 
friend’s promise to Lilian. 

Gordon, in the meantime, had grasped his oppor- 
tunity, with a fine single-mindedness. If this girl 
imagined she was insulted, here was his chance to set 
her right. If she fancied he had any notion of bring- 
ing up again the topic they had discussed earlier in the 
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morning, this was the time to kill that idea, too. He 
began to talk, and his companion, again self-conscious, 
resentful, and gazing heavy-lidded into her future, 
listened at first unwillingly, and then with gathering 
interest. 

It was of Anne and Perry that B. G. chose to talk, 
casting about for something at once remote yet intimate 
which would hold her attention. And as he talked 
Perry strode toward her down the years, at first a 
school-boy and college lad, alone and lonely, then a 
triumphant young lover with Anne by his side, now 
Perry, solid citizen, husband and father. Around each 
advance B. G. wove some dramatic incident in the 
life of his chum, telling his anecdotes simply, almost 
baldly, yet with his shades and his high lights so true 
that before he had finished Valerie almost believed she 
knew his friend as well as he did. She had forgotten 
her earlier resentment. She had almost forgotten the 
black tragedy of amonthago. She had quite forgotten 
that she was casually skating hand in hand with the 
man whose cool, pleasant voice was in her ears. She 
remembered only that the day was superb, that her 
heavy heart was suddenly high again, and that she was 
having an opportunity to skim the pages of an absorb- 
ing book of friendship, extra illustrated. If Perry, in 
his chats with his chum, had left little of her past unre- 
vealed, Gordon was now giving her a fair exchange for 
it. Her lips twitched amusedly at the thought, and the 
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man beside her, glancing down as they did so, caught 
the expression and continued his monologue in warmer 
tones, glad to have found a subject that held her. 

He failed to realize how much of himself he was 
putting into the reminiscences, but Valerie did not. 
Indeed, it was a double biography he unconsciously 
gave her, and the off-hand but pregnant personal rev- 
elations, while he had not intended them, held her at- 
tention no less than his talk of his chum. 

Perry at fifteen was the first exhibit, and he came 
into the picture as a rather tragic young cub, a boy 
without a family, sent to a prep. school by a fellow- 
citizen named Kershaw, who did good deeds that the 
town might exclaim over them. 

“He knew the town would exclaim considerably over 
his educating Perry,” B. G. said, “and I rather think 
he foresaw that the world might exclaim over Perry a 
little later, too. Kershaw was a smug creature and the 
head of a snobbish family. Perry spent his vacations 
at the Kershaws’ before he began to come to Pent- 
lands, and Mrs. Kershaw and her daughters snubbed 
him abominably. Kershaw died unexpectedly a few 
years after Perry left New Haven, and it was found 
that his charitable gestures had used up every cent he 
had. His wife and daughters would have had a tragic 
time if it had n’t been for Perry. He supported them 
all till the girls married, and he is still sending an an- 
nual allowance to old Mrs. Kershaw, who of course 
takes it as no more than her due. It wasn’t easy to 
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keep them going at first, for Perry had n’t struck his 
oil-wells at that time. J used to beg him to let me 
help him out, but he never would. Once I got my fa- 
ther to offer him a loan; I thought Perry might take 
it from him. But he saw through that, too, and 
we never dared to try it again.” 

The next view was of Perry in the West, as civil 
engineer, miner, prospector, and oil-man. 

“I was out there with him for a year,” B. G. said. 
“T went almost as soon as I got back from China. I 
wanted some of his thunder. Nothing ever happened 
to me, in those days, and Perry was always in the 
thick of things, so I got a lot of vicarious excitement 
out of being with him. He was a devil of a fellow,” 
Gordon added reflectively. “You might not think it 
to look at him now, but he has had an amazing life.” 

He showed her Perry in a mine accident, entombed 
for forty-eight hours, and upholding the morale of his 
fellow-prisoners by telling them stories. 

“Good ones, too,” B. G. admitted, “though of course 
I had heard them all before.” (It was this off-hand 
reference which informed her that Gordon, too, had 
been a victim of the accident.) 

Perry handling a mob was another vivid picture: 
“He took their man from them as casually as if he had 
been helping himself to a pipeful of tobacco,” B. G. 
said. “I can cheer myself any time by thinking of 
the expressions on some of their faces while he was 
doing it. Then he turned the chap over to the sheriff, 
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and he was hanged neatly in the law’s good time, which 
of course was the way Perry wanted it. But the best 
thing he did was the time he got Anne out of the 
Hotel Dartmouth fire. They ’ve told you about that, 
of course.”’ 

Valerie shook her head. 

“T didn’t give them a chance,” she ruefully ad- 
mitted. “I’ve talked steadily about myself, ever since 
I came to them. And I was in India when the Dart- 
mouth burned.” 

“They were up on the tenth floor,” B. G. continued. 
“More than a hundred were killed, you know, and by 
the time Perry and Anne got to their windows the 
whole building was going, and the air was full of men 
and women jumping into the stretchers the fellows be- 
low had n’t the strength to hold. Perry does n’t know 
yet how he did it, but hundreds saw the thing. He 
threw Anne over his shoulder, held her fast with his 
left arm, and made his way along a six-inch ledge to 
a corner of the building. It was a ‘human fly’ stunt, 
the sort of thing a man can’t do unless he is lifted 
out of himself enough to achieve the impossible. 
At the corner he climbed down to the next floor, did 
another ‘ledge promenade,’ as he called it, and finally 
got through a window into a room that had an outlet 
onaroof. Hehad Anne bundled up in a thick blanket, 
with her face covered by a wet towel, but he himself 
was badly burned. That explains the scar on his fore- 
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head; and he has had a lot of trouble, ever since, with 
his eyes.” 

A mournful halloo came toward them over the ice, 
and Gordon checked his reminiscences. 

“That ’s Perry’s hunger-cry,” he explained. “T 
suppose it means that we’re late for lunch. Shall we 
race back ?”’ 

This time he allowed her to win; or, at least, she 
believed he had done so and was furious again. Did 
he imagine her to be as cheaply unsportsman-like as 
that? Her annoyance lasted throughout an excellent 
luncheon, to which she contributed little in the way of 
conversation. Her silence, however, passed almost 
unnoticed, for the three children, accompanied by the 
two governesses, lent luster to the occasion, and though 
they sat at another table their conversation was so 
much more interesting than that of the grown-ups, and 
was conducted in such pervasive tones, that the latter 
had no choice but to follow it. All was serenity and 
rice-pudding until the future master of Pentlands was 
abruptly moved to abjure the world and his birthright. 

“My dog Dandy went to heaven last week,” he told 
Betty for the tenth time since her arrival. F Agee 
did n’t want him to go,” he added with a sigh. “An’ 
my Mama’s in heaven, an’ Gran’father ’s there. Sol 
guess I'll go, too. I don’t like this place very much,” 


he ended firmly. 
Valerie’s eyes turned instinctively to Gordon. Ap- 
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parently on a similar impulse his had turned to her. 
She caught their message as clearly as if he had 
spoken it: ‘You see, even the children—” 

“T don’t like it either, very much,” Betty contrib- 
uted in her shrill little voice. ‘“An’ Mam’selle does n't 
like it. She’s scared, she is. I heard her—”’ 

“Betty! 

Valerie had not heard Perry address his adored 
daughter in that tone before. Evidently Betty had, 
but it had not lost its effect on her. She replied in a 
small, subdued voice: 

“Yes, Daddy.” 

“Don’t let me hear you speak again till after 
luncheon.” 

“But, Daddy, I got to speak,” Betty earnestly pro- 
tested. “Lots an’ lots of words is down inside of 
me, an’ they keep comin’ right up.” 

“Not one word till after luncheon,” Perry ruled. 

In the silence that followed they heard the voice of 
Genevieve, gluttonous with interest. 

“Where is your words inside of you, Betty? Ate 
they here?” 

She poked Betty’s abdomen with an inquiring fore- 
finger. Betty shook her head, an apprehensive eye on 
her father. Even the sedate Bruce Gordon the Fifth 
forsook his rice-pudding, to join such absorbing re- 
search work. 

“Are they here?’ he asked eagerly, pressing his 
thumb against Betty’s stomach. 
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Again she shook her head, swelling visibly with pride 
in the custodianship of her hidden treasure. Sud- 
denly Genevieve darted forward. 

“I guess I know where they are!” she cried shrilly. 
“T guess I can get one out now.” 

Between her thumb and forefinger she caught an 
inch of the flesh on Betty’s plump little chest, and 
twisted it with such force that her small face grew 
red with the effort. Betty uttered a shriek of agony. 
Gordon the Fifth jumped from his chair and faced his 
sister, his face distorted with anger. 

“You’re a bad, naughty, wicked girl!’ he shouted. 
“You ’re the baddest girl there is in the whole world. 
An’ I wish something drefful would happen to you, an’ 
I guess it will, ’cause Hawes says there’s devils here 
an’ maybe they ’ll get you—” 

“Bruce, be quiet!’ 

Gordon the Fourth had his small son by a shoulder. 
Though his voice was much lower than Perry’s had 
been, it was also much sterner. The boy was imme- 
diately silent, but he continued to glare at his sister. 
All the grown-ups had hurried to the smaller table, 
Anne soothing her infant, whose final howls were sub- 
siding to whimpers. The two Frenchwomen were 
aghast. The only undisturbed person in the group 
was Genevieve. With eyes round with childish won- 
derment she gazed at her father. Murillo’s most 
angelic cherub would have seemed a hardened criminal 


beside her. 
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B. G. spoke to the new governess. 

“Miss Genevieve will leave the table and spend the 
afternoon alone with you in the nursery,” he said 
quietly. “Miss Betty and Master Bruce may go skat- 
ing, with Mademoiselle Bouvier and Thompson to look 
after them. I will come to the nursery and have a 
talk with Miss Genevieve, a little later.” 

Miss Genevieve’s eyes dropped. A look of fury 
twisted her exquisite little face, followed almost imme- 
diately by one of angelic resignation. Without a word 
she rose and left the room, followed by her governess. 

Anne, in the meantime, had impulsively opened her 
daughter’s dress to observe the extent of the injury 
wrought. She remembered previous experiences with 
Genevieve. On the child’s chest was an ugly spot, al- 
ready turning purple. At sight of it all the women ex- 
claimed. Anne uttered an ejaculation that was half 
a sob and half a laugh, and, bending, pressed her lips 
to the discolored skin. From Perry’s throat came an 
odd sound, which he hastily changed into a cough. 
B. G. alone received the little exhibit in silence, but 
his jaw set. He turned to Anne. 

“You’re very good to come here, Anne,” he said 
quietly, “with this sort of thing likely to happen.” 

Anne had buttoned up the tiny frock and was her- 
self again, but with an encircling arm she held her 
baby close to her side. 

“If you'll excuse us,” she smiled. “T’ll go up- 
stairs with Betty and Mam’selle, and get Betty ready 
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for the skating. You'll like that, won’t you, dear?” 

Betty sniffed and murmured faintly that she would. 
Her reservoir of words was even deeper than she had 
fancied. She could find few now. 

“She will have forgotten the whole thing in half an 
hour,” Anne cheerfully assured B. G. “But if it’s 
skees this afternoon for the rest of us, I think I ’ll 
beg off and stay with the children. I’m really not up 
to any more exercise to-day.” 

Gordon wheeled as abruptly as if she had struck 


him. 
“Anne!” he jerked out. “You know she ’ll be safe 


with Bruce!’ 

“Why, B. G.!’ Anne’s face flushed to the roots of 
her pale hair. She caught her host’s arm. “T didn’t 
mean that,’ she added earnestly, forcing him to look 
at her. “I’d trust Betty anywhere with Bruce! I’m 
staying home simply because I’m so lazy. This little 
episode has nothing whatever to do with it.” 

“IT know. I—I—” For once Gordon’s imperturb- 
ability was gone. He pressed her hand and swung 
away from her, with a sigh. 

“All right,” he then said, more naturally. “You'll 
go, won’t you, Miss Knight? And you, Perry?” 

He addressed his friend without taking his eyes 
from the girl, and again Valerie read his message, as 
clearly as if he had spoken: “That sort of thing ought 
to help you to realize that we need a woman in this 


house.”’ 
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“Ves,” she said soberly, “I shall be very glad to 
go.” But she shot a quick look at Perry. 

“Me, too,” Perry cheerfully agreed, “if you ll both 
promise to set me right side up again as often as neces- 
sary. I’m not at my best on skees.” 

Gordon nodded. 

“Suppose we start at three,” he suggested. “That 
will give us time for a two-hour tramp before tea.” 

“Suits me.” They were in the living-hall now, and 
Perry lounged toward the staircase, in a manner he 
hoped was casual. Valerie followed him, seeking the 
sanctuary of her own room. To her the luncheon in- 
cident had been more than unpleasant. It had been 
almost a sinister thing, something to drive from her 
mind. She wanted to exorcise it at once, preferably 
with a good book. But not in the library. Only in 
her own rooms—she tried to check the thought, but, 
absurd as it seemed, it resolutely completed itselfi— 
would she feel safe! 

In the upper hall, Perry, his hands in his trousers 
pockets, his head down, moodily strode by her side to 
the door of her sitting-room. He had not said a word 
during the little journey, but at its end he made an 
obvious effort to rouse himself. 

“Well, so long,” he flung out. “See you later.” 

It was clear that Perry, too, had received what he 
would have called a jolt. 

By the time the skeeing party started out he had 
pulled himself together, and he was further comforted 
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by a view of his precocious offspring on the lake, 
learning to skate, under the gallant instruction of young 
Bruce, who, it appeared, had mastered the art at five. 
Near the two children, and also on skates, hovered a 
bulky male figure Valerie assumed to be Thompson, 
and from the bench on the lake bank, blue-nosed and 
as wretched as only a Frenchwoman can be in the pur- 
suit of outdoor winter pleasures, Mademoiselle Bou- 
vier somberly watched her charges. 

Perry furnished much amusement to his expert 
companions, and also more rescue work than they had 
expected. It appeared to be his impression that one 
skeed on one’s back, and he acted upon this delusion 
despite their most earnest effort to keep him upright. 

Valerie felt her spirits rising again. Poor, down- 
trodden spirits! How young they were, after all, and 
how glad to rise the instant life lifted its leaden 
weights from them ever so little! By the time she 
returned to the house for tea, she was convinced that 
the luncheon episode was one of mere childish naughti- 
ness. If she had needed further reassurance, she 
might have found it in the cheerfulness of Anne, clad 
in a dazzling house-gown, and in the presence of Betty 
and her cavalier, who, as a special treat, were per- 
mitted to drink chocolate and eat cakes with their 
elders. 

The familiar comfort of her rooms, as she found 
them when she went upstairs to dress for dinner, en- 
folded her like a wadded garment. She dropped into 
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a lounging-chair before the driftwood fire, to let the 
atmosphere sink in, and as her glance moved around 
appreciatively she observed through the open door of 
her bedroom that the extra quilt had been removed 
from the foot of her bed. Possibly it had been put 
on the bed itself. She rose and went into the bedroom 
to investigate. It was not there. She rang the bell, 
and Bianca presented herself with gratifying prompt- 
ness. If Valerie had been the type of person who 
times the movements of servants, she would have found 
joy in Bianca. Bianca heard a bell and rose as if 
physically impelled by the sound. A moment, and she 
was hastening along the corridor. Another moment, 
and she stood deferentially in the presence of the per- 
son who required her. One could have timed a watch 
by Bianca. 

“Oh, thank you, Bianca. I suppose I should have 
called the chambermaid,’”’ Valerie said pleasantly, in 
the maid’s native tongue, “but I didn’t know how to 
get her. The quilt has been taken off my bed, and 
I’m afraid I shall need it. I needed extra bed-covers, 
very much, last night,” she ended lightly. 

With a glance of comprehension at the foot of the 
bed, Bianca had started for the door, but at Valerie’s 
last sentence she stopped and turned quickly. 

“The signorina was cold last night?” she 
asked. 

Valerie, who had dropped back into her seat and 
was again watching the many-colored flames, glanced 
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up at her, in surprise. The expression of interest on 
the woman’s face was out of proportion to the im- 
portance of her question. Her black eyes were pos- 
itively avid. 

Pyes, pac said wonderingly, “until I drew up 
the extra cover.’ 

Her eyes returned to the Ba She waited for the 
sound of the closing door, and, not hearing it, glanced 
up again. The Italian was still there. 

“And when she had drawn up the extra cover, the 
signorina was then quite warm?” asked the maid, 
softly. 

It was her voice rather than her question that made 
Valerie look at her closely. 

“Why, of course I was.” 

She looked the surprise she felt at the question, and 
her expression recalled the Italian to the duty of the 
moment. She moved toward the door, but slowly, and 
as if weighing an impulse to speak. With eyebrows 
slightly knitted above her puzzled eyes Valerie 
watched her. How oddly the creature was acting! 
Then, even as the door closed behind the woman, she 
forgot the incident. 

Ten minutes later Bianca returned, once more the 
briskly efficient servant of the morning. Over her 
arm she carried two light but warm silk quilts, and, 
entering the bedroom, she draped these neatly across 
the foot of the bed. As she was leaving the room, 
Valerie asked an idle question: 
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“Bianca, where does that long dark corridor lead 
tor’ 

From the corner of her eye she saw the watchful 
look the woman shot at her; but Bianca answered 
primly: 

“Tt is not used at present, signorina.” 

“T know it isn’t; or at least I fancied so, from its 
appearance. Is it one of the old buildings ?” 

“T believe so, signorina. It held the suite of the 
late Signora Gordon, and it has been sealed up since 
her death, by her orders.” 

The maid went toward the door. She had spoken 
rather hesitatingly, as if she neither desired nor in- 
tended to discuss the subject; but as she put her hand 
on the door-knob she paused. 

“No one goes there, signorina,” she said. 

“Of course not. Why should any one?” 

Valerie suppressed a yawn. The day in the open 
air, followed by the comforting warmth of the fire, 
had made her drowsy. But the maid’s next words 
startled her into wakefulness again. 

“The signorina will do well to forget the old cor- 
ridor,” she muttered, and ended in a lower tone, “It 
is an evil place!” 

The door clicked shut behind her. Valerie stared 
at it a moment, then smilingly relaxed, with the re- 
flection that the Italians were almost too tempera- 
mental for Northern climes. This, no doubt, was 
precisely the sort of thing that had forced Gordon to 
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post warning bulletins in the servants’ quarters. The 
guest reminded herself that she must guard against any 
further chatter that would be a violation of these new 
rules. However, as she idly thought it over, she was 
glad the trivial episode had occurred. It had convinced 
her of two things—that her own nerves were again 
in their normal condition, and that the shadow over 
Pentlands, at which Anne had hinted, was wholly a 
matter of the ignorance and superstition of servants. 
She was already half inclined to believe that the tem- 
peramental Bianca was one of its sources. 


CHAPTER X 


THE CHILL 


M:: KNIGHT’S instinctive prejudice against 
Bianca was strengthened by the maid’s manner 
an hour later, when, without being summoned, she 
tapped at Valerie’s door to ask if she could be of use 
to the signorina in dressing for dinner. The Sig- 
nora Sterling, she explained, was already dressed. 

The signorina, who was putting the finishing touches 
to her own toilet, declined the offer appreciatively but 
firmly. Bianca smiled. 

“The signorina needs no help,” she admitted. 
“When I look upon most ladies I have the desire to 
change; to add here, to take away there, to give this 
little touch or that. But I look upon the signorina and 
my soul is satisfied. To alter but the slightest detail 
would be to destroy what is perfect.” 

“That is very nice of you, Bianca,” Valerie cheer- 
fully told her. “And I know it comes from an ex- 
pert, for you make a charming picture of the Signora 
Chapin.” 

Bianca darkly shook her head, her manner convey- 
ing many things. 

“The Signora Chapin will not be at dinner to-night,” 
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she then said, appreciatively watching the arrangement, 
in the guest’s beautiful hair, of a heavy dull-jet comb. 
“She is much upset by what happened at luncheon 
to-day.” 

For a moment, so remote seemed that slight episode, 
Valerie did not catch the connection. Then she said 
indifferently : 

“Oh, you mean Miss Genevieve—” - 

She stopped in surprise. Bianca was crossing her- 
self, and the hand she used shook visibly. 

“Signorina!’’ The word was an imploring whisper. 
“T beg of you, do not mention that child!” 

The guest’s reaction was a pang of sympathy for 
Gordon, the second she had experienced. She was be- 
ginning to realize the conditions he had to contend 
with. 

“You may go now, Bianca,” she said coldly. 

The woman flushed and started toward the door. 
There she stopped. 

“The signorina is displeased,’ she muttered sul- 
lenly. “I am sorry. But she will discover that I am 
right. That child—” again her voice dropped—“is 
possessed by an evil spirit. But it is not permitted to 
say so. Hawes said it yesterday, and to-night he is 
gone.” 

Once more the door closed behind her, and Valerie, 
her sense of well-being now rudely disturbed, sat gaz- 
ing thoughtfully into the mirror of her dressing-table. 
She had been at Pentlands about twenty-four hours, 
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and her first impression on entering it had been of 
its peace and harmony, as well as of its beauty. Xe 
already, thanks largely to the chatter of a servant, she 
was feeling its turbulent undercurrents. What did 
they amount to? Nothing, surely. It was, it must 
be, merely the breath of servants that was disturbing 
these quiet waters. Evidently Gordon realized this. 
He was taking the situation in hand. Also, he was 
acting promptly. He had lost no time in getting rid 
of Hawes, doubtless, Valerie remembered, because of 
his little son’s passionate revelation in the dining-room : 
“Tawes says there’s devils here!” Remembering the 
pink, boyish face and pleasant smile of Hawes, Val- 
erie found herself regretting the lad’s departure. He 
had been a rather nice bit of youth around the place. 
And if she meant to stay— 

She caught her breath, held motionless by the vivid- 
ness with which that unfinished thought had flashed 
into her mind. If she meant to stay. Was it possible 
that, subconsciously at least, she was seriously con- 
sidering Gordon’s proposition? Consciously she had 
refused to do so, stationing a guard at the entrance 
of her mind, blocking on the instant the least memory 
of that morning talk, reminding Valerie Knight that 
in self-respect she could not give even a second’s re- 
flection to this mad plan. And all the time, deep within 
her, something was quietly checking off each incident 
of her visit, every impression she received, weighing it, 
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watching it swing this way or that way the balance of 
the scales she held. She admitted now that she was 
holding them, that she was considering her host’s 
amazing plan. 

She became conscious that she was still sitting mo- 
tionless, her lower lip between her teeth, a slippered 
foot absently tapping the ground. Slowly she nodded. 
She was considering that offer! All right, then, let 
her continue to consider it. The one reflection that 
could bolster up her pride hastened to present itself. 
At least she had not yet decided! If there was com- 
fort in that, she grimly told herself, let her find it. 
There was. She threw back her head, with the quick 
gesture Gordon had observed that morning, and with 
an ironic smile at her own expense, she switched off 
the lights and went downstairs to dinner. 

The meal was a quiet one. McTavish augustly 
served it, assisted by the maid of whom Anne had 
caught a distant glimpse the night before, and who 
was so overcome by the responsibilities of her new 
role that her hands shook pathetically every time they 
came into view. 

After dinner Gordon put a tacit veto on music, by 
suggesting bridge. Miss Knight welcomed the change. 
She did not care to listen to music. It never lured 
her from one mental condition to another, as it does 
most hearers, but, instead, merely intensified any mood 
she happened to be in. She did not wish her present 
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mood intensified, and she put her mind on bridge with 
results that deeply gratified Perry, who was her 
partner. 

“You play a ripping game!’ was his admiring com- 
ment as he drew in her tricks and recorded a grand 
slam on a no-trump bid. “And you’d have lost three 
tricks if you hadn’t played exactly as you did.” 

“T do play rather well,” Valerie admitted, and added 
thoughtfully, “I wonder if I could get up some 
classes.”’ 

Gordon shook his head as he began to deal. 

“That sort of thing is too uncertain,” he said. 
“Women take a few lessons and then leave for Palm 
Beach or California. Bridge-teachers have a tragic 
time of it.” 

He spoke with the authority of one who has a right 
to speak, and Valerie resented that attitude. She 
snubbed him instantly and without compunction. 
Looking past his profile, as if he were not present, she 
addressed Anne and Perry. 

“Do you know this trick?” she asked them, picking 
up the pack of cards that lay at her left hand. “A 
man I met in Egypt taught it to me.” 

The trick was new and rather good. B. G., like the 
others, watched it with interest and imperturbably 
joined in the talk that followed it. If he knew he had 
been snubbed, he did not betray the fact. With a 
heightened color Valerie resumed her bridge-playing. 
Her host’s assured air, which at first had rather pleased 
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her, was beginning to get on her nerves. He was tak- 
ing entirely too much for granted. 

At ten o’clock, after three rubbers had been played, 
Anne pushed her chair away from the table and rose. 

“That will do,’ she said. “I’m sufficiently chas- 
tened. I’Il take some lessons, Valerie, any time you 
want to start a class.” 

Perry chuckled as he added up the score. 

“Just the same,” he conceded, “I don’t believe we 
could have done it if B. G. had put his mind on the 
cards. He made us a present of that last game. 
What ’s eating you, old scout?” 

“Bridge,” said Gordon, promptly. “I played my 
best, which isn’t very good at any time. Are you 
going to stay below and have a cigar?” he asked Perry 
as the group rose. 

Perry nodded. When the two women had gone up- 
stairs, and the men were seated, with their cigars draw- 
ing well, Perry repeated his question. 

‘What ’s worrying you? Of course it’s plain that 
there ’s something.” 

Gordon nodded. 

“T fired Hawes this afternoon,” he said. “That ’s 
all right. We sha’n’t miss him much. But he’s an 
impertinent cub, and he said some unpleasant things 
during our brief interview. He mentioned that he had 
intended to leave anyway, and that Thompson is leay- 
ing, too, as soon as his month is up, as well as Susan, 
the maid who helped McTavish to-night. I didn't 
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believe it. When I spoke of it a little later to McTav- 
ish he did n’t believe it, either; but he seemed so dis- 
turbed that we called in the pair of them and asked 
them about it. They both said they were going.” 

Perry’s eyebrows went up. 

“Well, what of it?’ he asked. “You can replace 
em, can’t you? Don't tell me you’re flattened out by 
the servant problem! Servants are drifting about now 
like fallen leaves in an autumn breeze. No servant 
stays anywhere very long. I can’t see that your case 
is much worse than the average.” 

“My dear fellow, if you can’t see that, you can’t see 
much. It isn’t their leaving that disturbs me; it’s 
their reason for leaving!” 

Gordon rose, thrust his hands into the pockets of 
his trousers, and strode irritably to the fireplace. 
There, elbow on the mantel, he stood looking down 
at his friend. 

“Do you realize,” he added in a quieter tone, “that 
seven of them have gone within the last month? And 
for the same asinine cause.” 

Perry, comfortably seated on the end of his spine, 
took his cigar out of his mouth and looked at the 
end of it. 

“Nerves?” he asked. 

“Nonsense! They can’t all be nervous wrecks. 
And yet—” Gordon hesitated, then broke out fiercely : 
“They come here red-faced and beefy and phlegmatic, 
and they go away in a month or so with their teeth 
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chattering and their eyes sticking out of their heads. 
It ’s—well, it’s simply devilish!” 

“Yes, I understand that’s about what they think it 
ie" 

Gordon sent him a look that was like a knife-thrust. 
“Just what do you mean?” 

Perry continued to stare at his cigar-end. 

“Devilish is the word they use, isn’t it?” 

As Gordon did not answer, Perry suddenly laid 
down his cigar and rose to face his friend. 

“Look here, old man,” he said, with a seriousness 
new in him and for that reason oddly impressive, “I’m 
beginning to think you ought to make a serious effort 
to get to the bottom of all this.” 

“Do you imagine I have n’t?”’ Gordon spoke through 
set teeth. 

“What have you done?” 

“Well, for one thing I’ve tried to get the fools to 
tell me what they ’re afraid of. I came up against my 
first obstacle right there. They won’t do it.” 

“What else have you done?” 

“A lot of things. I’ve thoroughly overhauled their 
quarters, and, in fact, the whole establishment. I’ve 
slept in the places where they say most things have 
happened—in the nursery and in my mother’s rooms.” 

“You have? By Jove!” Perry was obviously im- 
pressed. He dropped into his chair again, but con- 
tinued to stare at his friend. ‘How often?” he asked 
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“Oh, half a dozen times, I suppose.” 

“Ever see or hear anything?” 

“Of course I didn’t! Not a damned thing! But 
I’ve put Miss Knight in my mother’s suite. Perhaps 
she ’ll start something.” 

Gordon spoke so yearningly that his friend burst 
into a roar of laughter. Perry’s laughter was a pleas- 
ant sound. It dispersed an atmosphere that was be- 
coming rather tense. Gordon grinned in reluctant 
sympathy. Perry remembered something. 

“Ts n't that rather hard.on her?” 

“How can it be when there’s nothing wrong?” 
B. G. was hopeless again. ‘“Tave n’t I done it myself? 
And I know the whole household is waiting for the 
effect on her; to see if she goes through it. If she 
does, the moral effect will be fine. If she does n't, 
I’ll know there’s something we’ve got to go into. 
What I mean is,” B. G. went on, “in the last year 
we ’ve had two guests in Mother’s suite, at different 
times. Both were old ladies, friends of Aunt Hada- 
sah’s. Both had scares and filled Bianca’s ears with 
their alarms. One of them would n’t stay in the place 
a second night. Said she’d freeze to death if she 
did! You can imagine that what they said would n't 
lose anything when Bianca repeated it. After each 
scare I spent several nights in the rooms, myself. Of 
course everything was absolutely normal. Now I’m 
waiting to see if we hear anything from Miss Knight. 
Of course, I’m sure we shall not.” 
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Perry considered this for a moment. His next sug- 
gestion changed B. G.’s lingering grin to a sardonic 
twist of the lips. 

“Have you ever thought of putting detectives on the 
job?” he asked slowly. 

“And having the whole infernal business get into 
the Sunday newspapers, with scare-heads and lurid 
pictures? No, you bet I have n’t!” 

That seemed to end the conversation. Perry 
yawned, as a preliminary to a move toward the stair- 
case. 

“Just the same,” Gordon muttered in a different 
tone, “there ’s one thing about it I can’t quite under- 
stand.”’ 

Perry, who had bent to crease the knees of his 
trousers with careful fingers—his short, plump legs 
made the life of creases a tragically brief affair— 
ceased the operation to look up alertly. 

“What ’s that?” 

“Oh—” Gordon hesitated, then checked his speech, 
swung away from the mantel, and clapped his chum’s 
shoulder. “Nothing,” he said positively. “That is, 
nothing worth mentioning. What the deuce are we 
talking this way for, anyhow?” he added with a short 
laugh. 

Perry pursed his lips. 

“Oh, all right. Keep it up your sleeve. Only let 
me know if you feel that you need protection.” He 
grinned at his friend affectionately. ‘And if there are 
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any more night watches, let me in on ’em. It’s a 
rather low-down trick not to take in a pal on a thing 
like that. Good night.” 

Later, in the Sterlings’ upstairs sitting-room, he re- 
peated the conversation, to Anne, wisely omitting 
what B. G. had said about his mother’s suite. And 
later still, while Perry splashed in a hot bath, Anne, 
having trailed into her friend’s room, passed on to 
Valerie the expurgated version. 

“Tt ’s horribly late,’ Anne apologized. “But I don’t 
feel a bit sleepy, so I decided to slip down the hall and 
see if there was a light in your rooms.”’ 

She sat down on the floor before the fire, with her 
back against Valerie’s knees, and told her tale, while 
Valerie listened almost absently. 

“Of course one can see how hard the incessant do- 
mestic upheaval makes things for him,” the girl com- 
mented when the tale was told. ‘But as for the rest 
of it, I can’t understand why he gives it a moment’s 
thought. It’s all so simple. It began—did n’t it?— 
just after his wife’s death. Can you imagine any- 
thing easier than to start a ghost scare in a spooky old 
place like this?” 

“Oh, but it is n’t a ghost scare!” Anne twisted round 
to lend impressiveness to the statement by delivering 
it eye to eye. “I’ve never heard any suggestion of a 
ghost,” she went on, “and it didn’t begin right after 
Lilian’s death, either. At least, it was over a year 
after she died before B. G. heard anything about it. 
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Heavens, no!’’ she ended disgustedly; “there’s no 
ghost.” And she added in a different tone: “I wish 
there were. It would seem so much simpler.”’ 

Valerie hardly heard her. She was turning over in 
her mind the notion, born of this interview, of telling 
Anne about Gordon’s proposition, and of getting 
Anne’s reaction to it. It would be interesting, at 
least, and possibly helpful, to know what Anne would 
think of that. Anne knew Gordon and Pentlands so 
weil. On the other hand, she had a suspicion that to 
tell Anne before the matter was settled would not be 
playing the game. In fact, she never could tell Anne 
unless she agreed to Gordon’s plan. 

Quite suddenly, as that thought came, she discov- 
ered that she did not need to tell Anne. She knew 
precisely what Anne’s reaction would be to such a 
proposition. Anne would think it horrible, and she 
would not hesitate to say so. That was because it 
would be merely a marriage of form, a matter of busi- 
ness—to Valerie its one redeeming feature. On the 
other hand, if B. G. had asked her to be his wife, un- 
loving, unloved, but his mate and the mother of his 
future children, Anne would probably approve the ex- 
periment, trusting to time and association to bring the 
two together in the spirit as well as in the flesh. 
Such, Valerie believed, would be the reasoning of al- 
most any wife. For a moment she brooded over the 
gulf, or the mountain, as one chooses to view it, that 
lies between a wife and a maiden. 
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Anne, whose thoughts had been following their own 
course, spoke abruptly : 

“T hate to have you away off here by yourself. It 
does n’t seem right. ven Perry thinks it is n't.” 

Valerie was surprised, and showed it. 

“Perry thinks so? I thought you said he scoffed—”’ 

“He did, till now. He does still, for that matter. 
But just the same,” Perry’s consort ended illogically, 
“T could tell by his manner to-night that he thinks you 
ought to be near us in case anything happens.” 

“What could happen?” 

Anne made an impatient movement. 

“Oh, nothing, I suppose. But you might be ill.” 

Valerie broke into her low, contagious laugh. 

“You are making a tremendous mountain out of a 
mole-hill. I’m never ill in the night. It’s against 
my principles. However, if I break the rule, I'll 
rouse you from your innocent slumbers to nurse me. 
Will that do?” 

“I’ve a good mind to ask B. G. to change your 
rooms.” Anne spoke with quiet seriousness. 

“Anne Sterling, you’ll do nothing of the sort! 
Why, I love these rooms! They ’re simply charming. 
I don’t want to be changed. Why do you suggest such 
a thing?” 

Valerie spoke with such warmth that her friend 
looked at her in surprise. Then she answered in a 
low tone: 

“Bianca told me to-day that some of the unpleasant 
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things that have happened at Pentlands happened in 
these rooms; and in the nursery and the governess’s 
quarters.” 

Valerie started to reply, but checked herself, and 
for a moment turned over a few questions in her mind. 

“The nursery and the governess’s rooms are on the 
other side of the sealed wing, are n’t they ?—connect- 
ing with it, just as these do?” she then asked. 

“Yes, so are the old housekeeper’s rooms, and 
B. G.’s suite. He’s in the wing with his children, but 
I believe his rooms are at the far end of a long cor- 
ridor, about as far from the nursery as these rooms 
of yours are from Aunt Hadasah’s.” 

“A little matter of half a city block or so,”’ her com- 
panion mused aloud, and flashed out her question: 

“What are the ‘unpleasant things’ that have hap- 
pened ?” 

Anne shook her head, her eyes on the blazing logs. 

“Bianca does n’t say,” she murmured. 

“T’ll wager she doesn’t. Oh, don’t you see how 
idiotic it all is! Really, I’ve no patience with it. 
Servants’ panic, the whole of it; and the moment 
they ’re asked for anything definite they back away, 
with their fingers in their mouths. Bianca goes about 
slowly distilling poison—” Suddenly the speaker real- 
ized the emphasis of her words and manner. She 
broke off, but threw out a final suggestion. “TI half 
believe Bianca is at the bottom of the whole business,”’ 
she ended somberly. 
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“Oh, no, she isn’t.” Anne’s gentle manner was in 
sharp contrast to her friend’s excitement. “I’ve 
known Bianca a long time. She’s ignorant and su- 
perstitious, but she’s not malicious, and she is thor- 
oughly dependable.” 

Valerie took this in silence, then sharply changed the 
subject. 

“One wonders why Mr. Gordon does n’t bring some 
of his family here to help him out. Is Mrs. Chapin 
his mother’s sister?” 

“No, she’s a sister of Lilian’s mother.”’ 

“Ts n’t there some dependable younger woman in her 
family or in Mr. Gordon’s, who can come to Pentlands 
and look after his children?” 

Once more Anne shook her pale head. 

“BGs only relations are the little group right 
here. Lilian had no one but Aunt Hadasah and a 
sister, Lee Carrington, two years older than herself. 
But that was worse than having no one at all, for Lil- 
‘an and Lee were utterly unlike and never pretended to 
have any affection for each other.” 

“Have you ever met the sister?” 

“Yes, a few times. She is the most supremely self- 
ish human being I have ever known,” Anne added 
reflectively, ‘‘and the least likable.” 

Valerie was interested. She had discovered one of 
her friend’s little weaknesses. Anne loved to talk about 
people, to describe them, to hit them off with a phrase. 
She gave her the opportunity now. 
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“I had not heard about her. Where does she 
live ?”’ 

“In Paris. She has spent most of her life abroad.” 
For some reason Anne was not rising to the fly with 
her usual rush. However, she went on. ‘I’ve been 
told by friends who met her over there last year that, 
through her money, she has succeeded in drawing a few 
satellites around her. She has a lot of money; the 
sisters were heiresses, you know,” Anne threw out in 
passing. “But Lee could never get along with any- 
body. So far as I know she has n’t a real friend in the 
world. Probably she doesn’t want any. She’s an 
inhuman sort of creature. I think B. G. always dis- 
liked and distrusted her, though of course he and Lil- 
ian tried to be kind when she was here.” 

“Was she here much?” 

“The last year of Lilian’s life she came and went a 
good deal, and she stayed through Lilian’s illness. 
She sailed for France right after the funeral, how- 
ever, and I don’t think she writes, for B. G. never 
mentions her. Besides, she is n’t the kind who would 
write. She never thinks of any one but herself.’ 

It was clear that Anne disliked Miss Lee Carring- 
ton. She now rose reluctantly. 

“I suppose it’s time to go to bed. You won't let 
me have your rooms changed ?” 

“Not for worlds!” 

“You ’re dreadfully headstrong. However, there 


are only two more nights, thank Heaven!” 
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She drifted to the door and opened it, but paused 
on the threshold. 

“Valerie! Are you really comfortable here?” 

“I really am. Very much so.” 

Anne nodded. 

“I’ve always said you had no nerves,” she com- 
mented. ‘Good night, dear. Pleasant dreams.” 

Valerie expected pleasant dreams. Instead of that 
she dreamed of mountain-climbing, high in the Alps; of 
snow and ice and cutting winds... . 

She awoke shivering. No wonder she had dreamed 
of cold and snow! The fire in the sitting-room had 
died out, and the bedroom was like an ice-box. There 
was a wind, too, a high one, like a breath from the 
arctic regions, and so strong that the curtains billowed 
to it in the room’s semi-darkness. Yet, oddly enough, 
she could hear no sound of wind outside. 

She sat up, reached for the extra covers, and drew 
them over her. They did not warm her. The icy 
atmosphere of the room penetrated them as if they had 
been so much tissue-paper. She felt her teeth chatter- 
ing. Had she caught cold that day? Was she about 
to have a chill? If she was, she would better get 
up and close the windows, and have a hot bath and 
a fire. 

She snapped on the electric light and sat up. As 
she did so she caught her breath. The room was still 
cold, but there was no such whirlwind as she had just 
experienced. It appeared to be a very still night. The 
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silk curtains hung in straight folds, unstirred by the 
slightest breeze. 

Nevertheless, she got up and closed the windows. 
It must have been just a flurry, the sort of thing that 
comes quickly and dies as quickly. With the closed 
windows, the extra covers should keep her comfortable. 
A drafty place this, her thoughts went on, as she set- 
tled back on her pillows. Odd that Mr. Gordon 
did n’t have weather-strips on his windows. . . . 

She was in the mountains again. She remained 
there for centuries, climbing, freezing, chilled to the 
ae... 

Bianca’s knock awoke her in the morning. It had 
not been a restful night, and she had been frightfully 
cold. Yet, when she sat up in bed the room did not 
seem cold. On the contrary, it was rather close. 

“Heavens, Bianca, please open the windows!” she 
asked as she stretched and yawned. “I don’t know 
when I have slept with closed windows before—” 

She broke off. Her eyes had followed the maid’s 
movements. 

“Are those weather-strips?” she asked curiously. 

“But surely, signorina! Every window is air-tight. 
That is necessary in a big house in the country.” 

If Bianca observed anything peculiar in the manner 
of the lady she was addressing, she did not show it. 
While Valerie was in her bath, she laid and lit a fire, 
and when the girl returned from the bath-room, shiver- 
ing a little, she hurried her back into bed. 
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“Better to eat in bed than to let the signorina’s 
breakfast get cold,” she urged; and Valerie obeyed 
her meekly, rather glad to be taken in charge. 

To Anne, later in the morning, she put a tentative 
inquiry : 

“Do you find the nights here horribly cold?” 

“Why, no! Do you?” 

Anne evidently attached no importance to the in- 
quiry. Valerie hesitated. 

“Ves, rather,” she said at last. “I thought toward 
morning that I should never be warm again,” she con- 
fessed. 

Into Anne’s pale eyes came a gleam of mischief. 

“T have Perry,” she said simply. Her tone added, 
“Poor girl!” | 

Valerie dropped the subject. 

At the midday meal an almost oppressive atmosphere 
of calm was explained by the absence of the children. 
B. G. casually mentioned that they were having lunch- 
eon in the nursery. To that retreat Anne and Valerie 
found their way a little later, led unerringly, when 
they were within a corridor block of it, by the voice 
of Betty, flowing on in one of her characteristic mon- 
ologues. 

Valerie knew Anne was making the little visit to 
assure herself of the safety and general well-being of 
her offspring. Her own motives were equally clear. 
She wished to see something more of Gordon's chil- 
dren, especially of Genevieve. They were important 
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factors in the matter she now admitted was filling her 
mind. She also realized, with a sort of grim satisfac- 
tion, that she was keeping her promise to the extent 
that her mind was still open; or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that she did not yet see herself 
settled at Pentlands as its mistress. What she began 
to suspect was that she would need more time for con- 
sideration. A decision of such far-reaching impor- 
tance should not be made in two days. 

The men of Pentlands had been as generous in their 
conception of nurseries as in those of halls and libra- 
ries. The present room, a superb one, originally fitted 
up as a gymnasium and billiard-room, had been made 
into a nursery by Gordon the Third when Gordon the 
Fourth arrived. It would have been satisfactory as 
a dance-hall or music-room. In his extreme youth it 
had served Gordon the Fourth as a baseball field, a 
gridiron, and innumerable battle-fields. Some of the 
scars of those ancient combats still showed on the 
furniture, and the initials “B. G.,” rudely cut with his 
first knife at the age of eight, faced startled visitors 
from several points on doors and panels. Though of 
course the big house was steam-heated, there was a 
huge fireplace, holding blazing logs protected by a 
high brass fender, fitted in such a manner that small 
hands could not detach it. 

The room had two nursery beds, and its walls were 
brilliantly decorated with panels illustrating the juve- 
nile classic “Mother Goose.” Among them, alone in 
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the center of the long room’s right end, a second large 
portrait of Lilian Gordon seemed singularly at home 
in the incongruous company. For, like the panels, it 
was a riot of color; a smashing, stin-flooded piece of 
work, painted by a Spanish artist. He had seen fit to 
picture the fourth mistress of Pentlands out in her 
garden, wearing a Madonna-blue gown and sitting 
lightly on the edge of a sun-dial, as if she had dropped 
there for a moment, against an exuberant background 
of June roses. 

The whole effect of the portrait was that of a beauti- 
ful woman vividly alive. Her blue eyes, looking down 
upon her children, seemed to follow them as they played 
about the room. A slight smile, amused but tender, 
touched her lips. 

“She must have been a darling!” Valerie, who had 
stopped to look at the portrait, seemed unable to take 
her eyes from it. 

“She was—just that,’ Anne sighed. 

‘Fe’s determined not to let her children forget 
her,” 

“They never will.” Anne motioned toward the can- 
vas. “The old door from the nursery to Lilian’s suite 
is behind that portrait.’ 

Valerie wheeled to face her. 

“Really? Is it sealed?” 

“Why, of course! They all are.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Positive. But even if it were not, no one could 
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get in or out, with that huge portrait hanging there.” 

“That ’s true, of course.” But Valerie was thought- 
ful. Here was something that would bear looking 
into. 

“Were Mrs. Gordon’s the only rooms in that wing?” 
she asked, after a short silence. 

“No, B. G.’s were there, too—then. He had a part 
of her suite.” 

In the hall, near the head of the stairs and just out- 
side the nursery door, a French window opened upon 
a small balcony, on which the children played in fair 
weather. 

The children were on the nursery floor, Bruce and 
Betty absorbedly watching a miniature railroad track 
around which an engine with four cars whirled dizzily. 
They seemed to be having a good time, for little foun- 
tains of laughter gushed up among them. Only the 
voices of Bruce and Betty, however, could be heard. 
Genevieve, sitting on her little heels, with her head 
thrown back, was laughing without a sound. The ef- 
fect was oddly unpleasant. Later Valerie learned that 
she often laughed thus, and that she played and spoke 
very quietly no matter how noisy her companions 
were. The children tore themselves from their diver- 
sions to scramble up and greet their callers, and the 
two Frenchwomen in charge rose also, with brighten- 
ing faces, evidently glad of the interruption. 

Gordon the Fifth had the appearance of an embryo 
prize-fighter in a training-camp. He wore a sweater, 
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knickerbockers, wool stockings, and “sneakers,” and 
his thick red hair stood on end. In contrast to his 
apparel the daintiness of the little girls in their em- 
broidered dresses and large bows was highly impres- 
sive. But young Gordon put into the reception of 
his guests a high polish that made up for the infor- 
mality of his clothing. 

“Tt was very nice of you to come an’ see us,” he 
said, pulling chairs close to the railroad track. 
“Would you like to watch my engine? It goes around 
three times before I have to wind it up again.” 

Betty had immediately followed her sash to her 
mother’s side. Genevieve, both callers noted, had not 
come forward, though she rose with her companions. 

“Gen’vieve’s takin’ care of the wounded,” Gordon 
assured them. “There’s been a great big battle, an’ 
lots of soldiers are wounded. So we’re putting them 
on the train, to get them to the hospitals.” 

Glancing at the lined-up armies facing each other 
across the railroad track, the guests realized that the 
casualties attending the late unpleasantness had indeed 
been terrible. Whole regiments were on their backs, 
and from the windows of the Red Cross train innu- 
merable legs protruded as evidence of the sufferings of 
those within. 

“You see,” the small master of ceremonies ex- 
plained, “if we jus’ put out their heads or their arms, 
no one would know anything was the matter. Folks 
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would think it was jus’ a ’scursion. But when all 
their legs are comin’ out like that, you can tell right 
off that they ’re wounded soldiers, can’t you?” 

The guests agreed that they could. 

Genevieve, having seized a wounded soldier, was 
now violently sawing, with a ruler, at his wooden 
anatomy. 

“Sometimes Gen’vieve has to cut their legs off right 
away,” Bruce mentioned, following their glance. 
“But I don’t let her do it very often, cause it spoils 
the soldiers, an’ pretty soon they would n’t have any 
of their legs left.” 

“Gen’vieve ’s a bad girl,” contributed the piercing 
voice of Betty. “She wants to cut off all their legs 
an’ all their arms an’ all their heads. An’ I said she 
must n't, an’ Bruce said she must n’t, and Mam’selle 
said she must n’t, an’ she does it jus’ the same.” 

As if pleased by this tribute to her determined spirit, 
Genevieve smiled and dimpled. Valerie approached 
her, and the little girl greeted her with a quick side- 
glance, suspicious and terribly unchildlike. The vis- 
itor sat down on the floor beside her. She was de- 
termined to establish a personal relation with the child, 
however fleeting it might be. 

“So you’re the doctor?” she began. “Is this the 
table where you cut off the soldiers’ legs?” 

Genevieve nodded, and brushed off the toy table 
with her hand. It was an exquisite hand. 
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“Tt’s all bluggy,” she said, “but you can’t see it. 
An’ the floor is all bluggy, too, but you can’t see that, 
either. An’ this isn’t a ruler. It’s a knife.” 

“I’m glad I can’t see the blugg. I shouldn't like 
to see it.” Valerie tried to introduce a brighter theme. 
“Of course they all get well after you cut off their 
legs,” she suggested. 

“They don’t, either!’ Genevieve repudiated the sug- 
gestion with heat. “They die,” she added fiercely. 

The guest was shocked by this grievous record. 

“But surely not all of them die! A good doctor 
always saves a great many soldiers. Aren't you a 
good doctor?” 

“They got to die,’ Miss Gordon muttered sulkily. 
“First I cut off their legs, an’ then the blugg comes, 
an’ then they die.” 

Valerie rose to her feet. 

“T don’t think I shall let you operate on me, Gene- 
vieve,” she commented. She wanted to get away, but 
as she went she gave the child a backward glance. 
Genevieve was smiling and dimpling, while with eager 
~ hands she threw more soldiers on the table and grasped 
her “bluggy” knife. 


CHAPTERS XI 
BETTY SEES A HAND 


G.’S plan for that afternoon was a sleigh-ride, 

« and Anne seconded it with the enthusiasm of 
the indoor woman whose apprehension has taken the 
form of an excursion on snow-shoes. The vehicle 
was a two-seated Russian sleigh, drawn by a pair of 
superb black horses which B. G. himself drove. They 
needed and received all his attention, and Anne, sit- 
ting beside him, kept up a casual conversation with 
Valerie and Perry, who were in the rear seat. 

The day was as coldly brilliant as its predecessor. 
The sharply shod feet of the horses rang on the icy 
roads, and the wheels of a wagon or two which they 
passed creaked shrilly in the freezing atmosphere. On 
each side of the road snow-covered trees raced with 
the travelers toward the distant sky-line. 

Protected by furs and heavy robes, and exhila- 
rated by the cold and the swift motion, the four found 
their spirits mounting steadily. Perry was like a mis- 
chievous small boy, and Valerie and Anne rallied to 
his nonsense. Even B. G., with eyes and mind on the 
spirited animals he drove, showed by an occasional 
backward glance and flash of teeth that he was emerg- 
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ing from the shadow of the past twenty-four hours. 

It was after five o’clock when they passed through 
the entrance gates of Pentlands and swept up the curv- 
ing drive. Lights shone in various windows, and the 
place looked far more homelike and brilliant than on 
their first arrival. A limousine was drawn up on the 
driveway a little beyond the entrance, empty save for 
the chauffeur at the wheel. The little party had not 
crossed the threshold before each member of it felt 
that something was wrong. The sensation was not 
dispelled by the presence of McTavish, coming for- 
ward to meet them with his usual calm. 

“Ts n’t that Boyden’s automobile?” Gordon asked 
quickly. 

“Yes sir.’ McTavish gently detached Perry's 
coat, put it over his arm, and dexterously caught the 
garment Gordon threw to him. 

“T called in Dr. Boyden soon after you left, ein 
he went on, “because Miss Betty came in from her 
play a little nervous. She was all right in no time, 
sir, but the doctor has just dropped in again, on the 
finish of his rounds, and he’s upstairs now. Miss 
Betty is quite all right, ma’am, I assure you,” he ex- 
plained hurriedly, observing Anne’s expression as she 
started on a run for the stairs. 

Anne did not answer. Over her shoulder she called 
a single word as she went: “Perry!” And as if it 
had aroused him from the stunned immobility in which 
at first he had listened to McTavish, Sterling hurried 
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after her. The pair disappeared into the corridor. 

Valerie’s impulse was to follow them. She knew 
it had also been the impulse of Gordon. He had 
started forward, then checked himself, presumably on 
the same reflection as her own. The child, McTavish 
had said, was all right. The doctor was with her, and 
her parents were on the way. 

She felt her host’s hands on her fur coat. 

“Get this off and come over to the fire,” he sug- 
gested. “Then we'll find out what has happened.’ 

She unfastened the heavy garment, left it in his 
hands, and went slowly toward the nearer of the hall’s 
two fireplaces. Her host followed her and drew a 
chair close to the blaze. She sat down quickly, in re- 
sponse to a sudden weakness of the knees. Before 
her was Anne’s face, Anne’s eyes, at the moment in 
which she had turned to call her husband in a voice 
that was not Anne’s. 

Evidently Gordon had with a gesture drawn the 
servant after them, for McTavish was at his master’s 
elbow. B. G. sat down on the broad fender, with his 
back to the blaze, thrust his hands into the pockets of 
his trousers, and looked hard at the old butler. 

“Now, McTavish,” he said quietly, “tell us just 
what has happened. But, first, where’s Miss 
Genevieve ?” 

“In the nursery, sir, with Master Bruce and the new 
governess.” 

Valerie, her eyes upon her host, saw him relax un- 
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der the answer. He drew a quick breath and stretched 
his long legs before him in the genuine ease of which 
his first attitude had been merely a pretense. 

“Well,” he asked, “what happened ?” 

“Soon after you left, sir,” McTavish began, “Mam’- 
selle Bouvier took Miss Genevieve and Miss Betty out 
for a walk. Master Bruce didn’t want to go, so 
Mam’selle Charpentier stayed home with him. Know- 
ing the French lady was not familiar with the estate, 
sir, I took the liberty of suggesting that she should 
keep near the house and close to the children. But 
it wasn’t ten minutes, she tells me, before she missed 
them.” 

“T ll bet it wasn’t,’ muttered his master, between 
closed teeth. ‘Go on,” he added impatiently. 

“Mam’selle Bouvier called the children two or three 
times,” McTavish went on, “but they did n’t answer. 
She was not alarmed, for she knew they could n’t be 
far. She was hurrying back to the house to get me, 
when she heard Miss Betty shrieking. It was very 
loud, sir. Inside the house I heard it, too, and I went 
immediately to see what was wrong. By the time 
I got outside the house Mam’selle Bouvier had fol- 
lowed the sounds and found Miss Betty, all alone. 
She appeared to be in a terrible state of fright, sir. 
We did our best to quiet her, but she kept shrieking.” 

“Was she hurt in any way?” 

“=N06, “sire” 
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Again Valerie saw Gordon relax under the answer. 

“We got Miss Betty into the house,” McTavish went 
on, “and made sure she wasn’t hurt. It was a mat- 
ter of pure fright, sir, caused, we gathered, by the dis- 
appearance of Miss Genevieve. When we found we 
could n’t quiet her, I telephoned for the doctor and we 
got her to bed. I take it he gave her something pretty 
strong, but for a long time afterward she kept crying 
out.”’ 

“How long was it before you found Miss Gene- 
vieve ?”’ 

The eyes of McTavish dropped. He hesitated per- 
ceptibly before he answered. 

“We didn’t find her, sir,’ he said at last. ‘She 
came home by herself.” 

“How long after you missed her ?” 

Throughout forty years of domestic service the 
highest ambition of David McTavish had been to pre- 
sent an unruffled front to the world around him, to 
be superior, as a super-servant should, to all crises of 
domestic life. Illness, even death, at Pentlands, had 
found him a rock for the household to cling to. It 
was to McTavish that Gordon himself had clung un- 
der the first shock of his father’s sudden and violent 
passing. But illness and death were normal things. 
What had happened to-day had not been normal. 
McTavish had met it acceptably, but to describe it was 
another thing. He cleared his throat. 
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“More than two hours, sir,” he said. 

“What!” Gordon rose from the fender and stared 
at him. 

“Ves, sir, more than two hours. She has only been 
back about fifteen minutes, sir, though I need n’t tell 
you every man and woman on the place has been look- 
ing for her and every possible hiding-place has been 
gone into.” 

Gordon sat down again, heavily. 

‘Where had she been?” he asked dully. 

“No one knows, sir.” 

“Won't she tell ?” 

“No, sir. She appeared in the nursery as cool as 
you please. No one saw her come back, and she 
did n’t seem to know she had been away. It was just 
like it was the other times.”’ 

Valerie looked in wonder from the face of the old 
Scotchman to that of his master. Both men had ap- 
parently forgotten her. Both men were very serious ; 
far too serious, she thought, over so simple an incident. 
What was it, after all, but a runaway adventure of a 
rather abnormal child who had chosen to hide herself 
and upset the household? As to hiding-places, there 
must be dozens of places at Pentlands where an en- 
tire kindergarten could hide. Valerie decided that she 
would go upstairs, look in on Betty, and perhaps take 
a nap before dinner. She was about to rise when she 
heard B. G.’s next question and realized that the spe- 
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cial session of inquiry she was attending was not yet 
ended. 

“Was there anything in to-day’s affair in any way 
different from the other episodes, McTavish?” he 
asked. “Aside, I mean, from Betty’s presence and 
Scare?” 

Again McTavish hesitated. There was a stranger 
present. He would greatly have preferred to make 
the rest of his report to his master alone, and the lat- 
ter read the wish. He repeated his question more ur- 
gently: “Was there anything different?” 

McTavish thrust out his under lip. 

“Yes, sir. It sounds very absurd, sir, but it has 
had a bad effect on the household. A great many 
heard Miss Betty crying, and those that heard her 
words repeated them to those that didn’t. The result 
is that the servants are badly upset to-night, sir.” 

“Naturally. They would be. It does n’t take much 
to upset them—the fools!” Gordon spoke with fierce 
irritation, then checked himself. ‘What did Betty 
say?” he ended more quietly. 

Again McTavish cleared his throat. 

“She kept insisting, sir,” he said apologetically, 
“that a hand took Miss Genevieve away.” 

“Whose hand?” 

“No one’s, sir. That’s what frightened her. She 
kept saying it was just a hand, and nothing else!” 
“Well, Ill be—’’ Gordon checked himself, but his 
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voice was so reassuringly hearty and human, albeit 
so frankly amazed, that it dispelled for both his hear- 
ers the unpleasant tension of the moment. Valerie 
smiled, and even McTavish allowed his austere fea- 
tures to relax. 

“Yes, sir,” he repeated in matter-of-fact tones, de- 
signed to underline the absurdity of the statement, 
“she says a hand came to get Miss Genevieve, and then 
Miss Genevieve wasn’t there any more. And she is 
afraid the hand will come and get her.” 

“What does the doctor make of this nonsense ?”’ 

“He does n’t say, sir. But before you came he said 
he would wait for you, if you were not too late.” 

Gordon stared down at his shoes. His face grew 
serious again. 

“Poor kid!” he muttered. “It’s clear enough that 
she has been badly frightened—by that imp of mine, I 
suppose. I’d give something to know where Gene- 
vieve hides herself when she goes on those little expe- 
ditions,” he added grimly. 

The conference seemed ended. Valerie left the two 
men still in front of the fire and went upstairs to the 
Sterlings’ suite. She tapped softly at the door of their 
sitting-room, and Perry opened it. He and a tall, 
thin man with kind eyes behind horn-rimmed spec-’ 
tacles were alone in the room. Anne, Perry said in a 
subdued tone, was in the bedroom with Betty, who 
finally had fallen asleep. He presented Dr. Boyden, 
and that gentleman cheerfully referred to “a little shock — 
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to the nerves,’ and pronounced his small patient “all 
right.” 

“Just the same,” Perry grimly announced when the 
doctor had said good night and gone downstairs for 
his conference with Gordon, “I’m glad we ’re getting 
out of here to-morrow. I’Il do anything in the world 
for B. G. except risk my youngster with that infernal 
brat of his. If he took my advice, he ’d put her on a 
leash and keep her there.” 

He was speaking louder than he realized, and Anne 
came in with her finger to her lips. Perry subsided. 

“I have promised Betty she may sleep with me to- 
night,’ Anne said, in the low tone suited to a sick- 
room. “It’s the only thing to do. The minute she 
wakes up she cries out, and I have to calm her. 
You ’ve got to have a couch brought in and sleep be- 
side me, Perry,” she added, almost defiantly. “TI will 
not be alone one minute in this terrible place. Make 
my apologies to B. G., Valerie. Of course I can’t 
come down to dinner.” 

Valerie went on to her own rooms rather thought- 
fully. She understood, if she did not share, Anne’s 
feelings. When all was said, Anne was right. Pent- 
lands was a rather terrible place. Nevertheless Perry 
and Gordon must be right, too, in their matter-of-fact 
explanation of the day’s events. Thus far, certainly, 
nothing had happened for which one could not find a 
practicai explanation. She dismissed with a shrug the 
slight matter of the hand. 
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She dined with Mrs. Chapin and the two men. The 
old lady, again lavender-gowned and lace-capped, but 
with both gown and cap different from and even more 
effective than those of the night before, seemed more 
wakeful than usual, and her babble of advice was less 
‘ncessant. She made no reference to the episode of 
the afternoon, and Valerie felt sure that she had either 
been kept in ignorance of it or warned not to mention 
it. In deference to the Sabbath she was not knitting 
the little sock, and her restless hands plainly missed 
their usual occupation. 

At first both men were rather absent-minded. Gor- 
don, though he tried to play up to his guests, wore a 
constrained air, and Perry talked and laughed with at 
least one ear open for a sound from the upper floor. 
As the meal went on, however, they grew more nat- 
ural, and Perry, under the stimulus of the mounting 
optimism due to a perfect meal, swung, as was his 
habit, into reminiscences. 

“Speaking of disappearances,’ he began airily, 
though no one was speaking of them, nor had any one 
the slightest intention of introducing the unwelcome 
subject, “Anne and I ran across a queer thing in Paris 
several years ago. It was connected with a hotel we 
stopped at, and the story was told us by one of those 
Parisian rounders who know everything. He said 
that, about eight years before, a French girl and her 
mother, from the provinces, arrived at the hotel one 
night and took two connecting bedrooms. As it was 
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late, they didn’t register in person, but gave their 
cards to the clerk. They had been traveling all day, 
so they immediately bade each other good night and 
went to bed in their connecting rooms. Toward 
morning the girl was awakened by what she thought 
were strange sounds in the next room. She listened 
a few moments and heard nothing more, so she decided 
that she had been mistaken. She was tired and 
sleepy and her brain was n’t working very well. 

“The next morning,” Perry declaimed with unction, 
“she went into her mother’s room and found it abso- 
lutely bare. There was n’t even a stick of furniture in 
it. When she asked for her mother, the hotel people 
stared at her as if she were insane. They swore she 
had arrived alone. They showed her the register, in 
which her name was entered alone.’ 

Perry stopped, waiting for an effect, and having got 
it from the intent eyes of his audience, went on: 

“That was the last she ever saw of her mother, 
though she spent all her time and her little fortune 
searching for her. Four years later she was stopping 
at a hotel in Switzerland, and she overheard two 
men talking on a balcony outside her room. They 
were hotel men, and one was telling the other of a 
thing that had happened in a Paris hotel while he was 
a clerk there. 

“He said that a woman and her daughter had ar- 
rived at the hotel one night and fortunately occupied 
separate rooms. During the night the mother had 
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been taken ill. A doctor was called and found that. 
she had a sporadic case of Bubonic plague. The 
woman realized that her illness was something ter- 
rible and contagious, so she forbade them to call her 
daughter. She died during the night, the clerk went 
on, and then they had their problem to solve. If they 
let the facts become public, it would ruin the hotel. 
So they cremated the woman, burned the rugs and cur- 
tains and furniture, sterilized the room, and bluffed 
the thing out with the girl, by insisting that she had 
come alone. They put it over, too, the clerk bragged. 
Do you think such a thing could happen?” Perry 
stopped to ask. 

“T know it could,” Valerie told him. “In fact, I 
know it did. I knew the girl.” 

Even Mrs. Chapin opened her bird-like black eyes 
at this and ceased to nod. 

“She was a tragic little thing,’ Valerie went on, 
“spending all she had, as you say, Perry, in the search 
for her mother. She became a familiar figure in 
European hotels, and I think most of those who met 
her believed she was a bit ‘touched.’ I know I did, 
at first. Father and I ran across her several times, in 
different parts of the world. She had spent six months 
in a sanatorium, after her mother’s death, and of course 
that helped the case of the hotel people—that and the 
fact that she and her mother had lived alone and had 
no influential friends. 

“But when she got the truth, in the Swiss hotel, 
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from the talk of those two men, she went back to 
Paris and reopened the matter. She had secured the 
name and address of the man she overheard. He 
was arrested, and the case came up promptly and was 
decided in her favor. She sent the newspapers to our 
London bankers, and we received them months after- 
ward. 

“Tt was an immense relief to her to know the truth. 
Otherwise she did n’t accomplish much,” Valerie ended, 
“except that she gave the hotel men an unpleasant hour 
on the stand. You see, there had been no crime com- 
mitted. They proved that they had given the mother 
medical attention till she died, and she herself had for- 
bidden them to expose her daughter to the disease by 
calling her in; or, at least, they swore she had.” 

“It’s a cheery tale.” B. G. shook his broad shoul- 
ders as he rose and led the way to the library. 

“I’m going up to Anne,” Valerie announced when 
they reached the hall. She did not explain why, but 
both men understood. The clear-headed and sensible 
Anne was almost as nervous as her little daughter. 

Several hours later, as she entered her bedroom from 
the bath-room, ready for the night, Valerie was again 
disturbed by a return of a former impression. Im- 
possible as it seemed, she felt that she was being 
watched. The impression was so strong, so over- 
whelming, indeed, that instinctively her hand caught 
the folds of her bath-robe, pulling them closer around 
her breast. 
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She snapped off the lights and got into bed. What- 
ever was watching, if something or some one was, it 
could not see her in the dark. 

Darkness brought the relief she expected. She no 
longer had the sensation of being stared at. The sen- 
sations to which this gave place, however, were not 
agreeable. She was abnormally wakeful, and her brain 
insisted on considering the episode of the hand, and 
of giving it importance she had not allowed it before 
dinner. Whose hand was it? Where had it come 
from? And why had Betty seen nothing but a hand? 
She robustly assured herself that what Betty had seen 
was not a hand at all; it was merely something that 
looked like one. But this reasoning, which had seemed 
so convincing a few hours ago, when the lights were lit 
and the men were around, singularly lacked force to- 
night. 

An hour passed, two hours. Now, she assumed, 
she would soon feel the strange, icy chill which per- 
vaded those rooms toward morning. This time it did 
not come. Instead, she heard steps, pacing slowly 
back and forth, back and forth, very close to her. 
They were out in the hall, no doubt, near her door. 
With a quick sense of relief she felt that she under- 
stood them. Anne or Perry had put some servant on 
guard near her. The trouble with the theory was that 
to hold it one must visualize the servant with nerve 
enough, on that particular night, to take the assign- 
ment. Valerie could see no Pentlands employee in 
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such a role, save old McTavish. It would be incon- 
siderate to ask him to play guardian angel, at his time 
of life, yet no doubt he was doing it with an eye to 
the lavish Sterling tips. 

Sleep stole over her. She dreamed of eyes . . . all 
sorts of eyes . . . large eyes, small eyes, eyes beautiful 
andeyes terrible: 2s) ir. 

She was glad when Bianca awoke her with the cus- 
tomary morning knock. The sun was again shining 
brilliantly. As the guests were making an early start 
for New York, they met in the dining-room for an 
eight-o’clock breakfast, a function which Betty, still 
slightly subdued but persistently talkative, was per- 
mitted to grace. 

“I’m glad I’m going home,” she announced, with 
her mouth full, “but I must n’t say I’m glad, ’cause it 
isn’t p'lite. But I am glad jus’ the same as if I said 
I was glad—” 

Valerie’s eyes, with a twinkle in them, met her host’s. 
His lips twitched. The little moment of intimacy made 
it easier for her to speak half an hour later, while the 
Sterlings, still upstairs in their rooms, were making 
their final preparations for departure. Valerie, ready 
for the car, stood alone with B. G. in the living-hall. 

“T hardly dare to remind you of our talk, after all 
that has happened,” he said. ‘But I hope that at least 
you will think it over a little longer.” 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “I’m not going to do that.” 
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He looked disappointed but not surprised. 

“I was afraid you would n't,” he murmured, with an 
unconscious sigh. 

“I’m going to take the position,” she ended. 

“You are?” 

“For just one reason,” she went on. “TI don’t mind 
admitting that I was furious when you offered it to 
me.” 

He nodded. His whole face had changed. It was 
actually alight with the relief of her decision. 

“T know. I saw that. It was my unfortunate way 
of putting things.” 

“No, it was simply because I didn’t realize that 
there is a position here,” Valerie explained. “Now 
I know there is. A woman is needed here, very badly. 
And, to be as frank as you were, what I have seen has 
aroused—well, let us call it my sporting instinct.” 

“T hoped it would,” he said, quickly. “I rather 
counted on that.” He looked at her with the eyes of 
an eager, friendly boy. “I’m beginning to take in 
the fact that you really mean it,” he said. “I won't 
try to tell you how glad and relieved lam. But—it ’s 
going to help a whole lot!” His voice took on a 
businesslike directness: “What day this week may I 
come and go over papers and plans with you?” 

She reflected. 

“This is Monday. Shall we say Thursday, at five?” 

“Thursday, at five.” He held out his hand. “I 
shall try mighty hard to keep you from regretting this.” 
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She put her hand into his composedly. After all, 
call the post what -he would, it was merely as a chate- 
laine that she was coming to Pentlands. 

“Tt will be interesting,’ she admitted. “And I 
think it’s going to take about all I have in me,” she 
could not help adding, as she turned away. 

The Sterlings were coming downstairs. Thompson 
and McTavish had already put the luggage into the 
waiting car. Guest and host went out to the auto- 
mobile. This time Ross, Gordon’s chauffeur, was at 
the wheel, and B. G. himself was remaining behind. 
When she returned to Pentlands, Valerie realized, it 
would be with him, to remain there. But for some 
reason—perhaps because the die was cast—no thrill 
now accompanied the thought of the adventure. In- 
stead, the reflection was like the touch of an icy hand. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE FUTURE MRS. GORDON 


HEN they were again in the Sterling home, 
Anne gave her guest time to change into a 
house gown and then impatiently tapped at her door. 

“Betty’s fright yesterday drove everything else out 
of my mind,” she admitted as she entered Valerie’s 
sitting-room. “But of course you know I’m simply 
dying to hear what position B. G. offered you.” 

From a window-seat overlooking Central Park 
Valerie smiled up at her. 

“Sit down,” she invited. “Take a comfy chair and 
pile in lots of cushions. You ’ll need them.” 

“Oh!’ Anne spoke dubiously, but obeyed by tuck- 
ing herself into a winged chair and resting her slippered 
feet ona cushion. “Is n’t it heavenly to be home after 
that terrible place?” she asked, with a deep breath of 
relaxation. 

Valerie took the obvious opening. 

“T’m sorry you feel that way about it,’ she said. 
“You see, I’m going to live there.” 

“Oh, Valerie!’ Anne Sterling’s voice was a wail. 
“Then you’ve taken it—whatever it is!” 


“Yes,” Valerie said, “I’ve taken it.’ She added: 
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“Tt’s rather overwhelming. You won't like it. But— 
well, it ’s settled.” 

“Which means, I suppose,’ Anne dryly interpreted, 
“that the protests of a loving friend are not in order.” 
As her companion made no reply to this, she went 
on: ‘‘Well—what is it?” 

Valerie Knight was a young person of courage and 
briskness of action. The more difficult the hurdle be- 
fore her, the more promptly she took it. But now she 
balked and side-stepped, and Anne, understanding her 
better than she realized, waited with growing fore- 
bodings. 

“You saw the condition of things at Pentlands,” 
Valerie began, at last. 

“Yes. Chaos and something worse. Well?” 

“Mr. Gordon has a theory that he needs a certain 
kind of help,” the guest stumbled on; “the kind only 
a certain type of woman can give him—”’ 

“Valerie Knight!’ Anne half rose from her chair. 
“Vou ’re not telling me that B. G. wants you to come 
there as a woman detective!” 

That broke the tension. Valerie laughed out, and 
_ Anne, realizing with quick relief the absurdity of the 
suggestion, smiled in sympathy. On the return wave 
of amused understanding her guest sent the next 
message. 

“No, he wants me to be his wife.” 

She saw the muscles of Anne’s plain face tighten 
in amazement, holding the smile where it was. Then, 
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under her next words, she saw them slowly relax, while 
her friend’s expression changed to a look of stupefac- 
tion. 

“Oh, in name only,” she hurried on. “Like a hero- 
ine of fiction, you know. He’s to keep his promise, 
and I’m to be the feminine head of the household— 
super-governess, super-housekeeper, in short, super- 
woman!’ 

“Valerie!’ Anne had breath only to whisper the 
word. “He didn’t dare—” 

“Oh, yes, he did. And I’ve accepted his offer. 
Don’t lose sight of that. It’s rather important.” 

Anne rose slowly to her feet, as if from an impulse 
to meet this issue standing. 

“Vou didn’t!” she muttered. “You can’t!” 

“Oh, yes I did. And I can.” Suddenly Valerie 
changed her tone. “If you’re going to take it like 
that, Anne, you will make it terribly hard for me.” 

The reminder was like a cool hand on a hot fore- 
head. Anne sat down and dazedly looked at her. 

“To quote your friend B. G., it is ‘a straight busi- 
ness proposition.’ I can’t tell you how often he re- 
peated those words, or how fervently he underlined 
them. But I can tell you why I accepted his offer; 
and I should like to make that clear.” 

“Please do.” Anne’s voice was still very low. She 
was looking past her old schoolmate, as if for some 
reason she could not look at her. 

“My position,” Valerie went on, “is simply this: I 
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consider that Mr. Gordon has offered me a job. I like 
that homely word. It implies that there is work to be 
done. And from what you and I have seen at Pent- 
lands, we can hardly doubt that there is work there— 
big work, work worth doing. Can we?’ 

Anne shook her head. 

“No,” she dully conceded. “I suppose we can’t.” 

“He has offered me a very good salary; that, of 
course, is what it amounts to. It insures my future; 
but that’s not the important point. Ill tell you all 
the details later. Just now I want you to understand 
why I accepted his offer.” 

“Ves,” said Anne, “that’s what I am trying to un- 
derstand.” 

She turned her pale eyes on Valerie, and the look 
in them hurt the girl. 

“Youre disappointed in me, aren’t you, Anne?’ 
she asked gently. 

Anne, hunched forward in her chair, elbows on knees, 
chin in hands, and eyes on the rug at her feet, met the 
question with a moment's silence. 

“A little, I think,’ she then admitted, in the same 
low tone. 

Valerie nodded. 

“T knew how you’d feel. That’s why I’m going 
into the matter so carefully, giving you all my reasons. 
You can understand the obvious ones—that I want 
to be safe again, and that the work to be done at 
Pentlands is the sort that appeals to a woman who 
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has lived the life I have. It’s not going to be easy, 
Anne. It’s a big job to tackle. I’m convinced that 
there ’s something horrible there, something I’ve got 
to get to the bottom of—’ She broke off. “You 
felt that, did n’t you?” 

“Of course,’ Anne agreed, without raising her eyes. 

“There ’s another reason, my big one. It—it cuts 
rather deep to go into it. But—well, I’m very grate- 
ful to Mr. Gordon for his faith in me. You see—he 
might—you might all—” for the first time Valerie's 
voice faltered—‘‘you might all have looked on me as 
a mere adventuress.”’ 

Anne Sterling uttered a short laugh. 

“No, Valerie. No one who knows you could do 
that.” 

“Ah, but he didn’t know me!” the girl pointed out. 
“He only knew what you told him, and you had n't 
seen me for years. You’d both have been justified—” 
She did not finish the sentence. “I know now how 
much talk there must have been about us since our 
money went,’ she continued steadily. “T’ve* felt 
from the first as if you understood, as if you even un- 5 
derstood Father, and made allowance for him, and 
felt sure that if he had been given time—” 

She stood up, turned to the window, and stared out 
at the snow-shrouded trees in the park. 

“T can’t talk much about it,” she went on, throw- 
ing the words over her shoulder, without turning, “but 
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somehow I feel as if Mr. Gordon understands too; as 
if this offer is a kind of expression of faith in Father 
as well as in me.” 

Anne looked up. 

“T see,” she said, and the quality of her voice had 
warmed. The change drew Valerie to her like a pull- 
ing cord. She crossed the few yards of space that 
separated them and stood looking down on her hostess. 

“Then can’t you see too, dear, that if I succeed in 
this job—for that is what I consider it—” she al- 
most fiercely interpolated, “I can pay off all my father’s 
debts? I’ve found a list of them, among his papers. 
I’m sure it ’s complete. He meant to pay them some- 
time; I know he did. The amount isn’t appallingly 
large. It was only for two years, you know, that he— 
that we—” 

Anne rose, slipped her arm around her friend’s 
shoulders, and drew her close. 

“Don’t say any more, dear,” she urged. “I under- 
stand it all.”’ 

Valerie leaned against her, with a deep sigh of 
relief. 

“T could n’t endure having you despise me,” she con- 
fessed, and amazed Anne by choking back a childish 
gulp. For a moment the two stood together in silence, 
looking out on the November sunshine. Then Valerie 
wiped her eyes, and spoke in a changed tone. 

“So that’s that,” she said briskly. “There’s still 
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another big reason. I want you to understand it, too.” 

Anne caught her thought on the wing and shud- 
dered. 

“The children,” she suggested. “Genevieve.” 

“Ves, Genevieve; most especially poor little Gene- 
vieve. There ’s something—I have a theory—” She 
stopped. ‘We can’t talk about it, yet,” she decided. . 
“But my work is going to begin with Genevieve. I’m 
going to get to the bottom of those periodical disap- 
pearances of hers. On the face of them, if one looks 
at them straight, they seem simple enough. She has 
found some hiding-place the searchers have n’t dis- 
covered. But—I don’t know. I’mnot sure— Any- 
way, I’m determined to find out where she goes; and 
when I do,” she ended, “I believe I shall be getting 
pretty close to the heart of all the trouble.” 

Anne released her friend and crossed the room to 
the fireplace. 

“The thought of that child almost throws me into a 
nervous chill,” she apologetically explained, as she sat 
down in a low chair and stretched out her thin hands 
to the blaze, in a gesture characteristic of her. “I 
may as well tell you, Perry has decided that we can’t 
take Betty out there again. He told me so last night. 
You won’t feel hurt, will you?” 

“No. But your friend B. G. will.” 

“He’s too sensible,’ Anne said faintly, and added 
in the same breath: “I told Perry he would be hurt, 
but—well, I think Perry would rather have B. G, hurt 
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than Betty. And I need n’t add that I feel the same 
way, myself.” 

“T know.” Valerie, who had been restlessly movy- 
ing around the room, drew a chair close to her friend 
and dropped into it, her beautiful face reflecting Anne’s 
depression. 

“After I left him, yesterday afternoon,” she went 
on slowly, ‘I went down to the library to get a certain 
book. While I was there I looked out at one of the 
windows, and saw him in the grounds, taking a walk 
with Genevieve. He was talking to her; I suppose he 
was trying to find out where she had been. They were 
coming toward the house, and they were so close that 
I could see the expression on their faces. Genevieve’s 
was her worst—that terrible, sly, unchildlike look she 
puts on. It makes one’s heart catch.” 

Anne shivered again. “I know.” 

“Her father was watching her, and the look on his 
face was so puzzled, so helpless, so hopeless—’ Va- 
lerie drew a deep breath. “I had already made up my 
mind to stay,” she went on. “If I hadn't, I think 
I’d have done it then. You may not know it, but I’m , 
awfully fond of children.” 

Made at that moment, the remark was unfortunate. 
It swept Anne’s mind to a phase of their subject which 
Valerie had begun to hope need not be touched on. 

“Oh, Valerie!’ Anne cried; “you ought to have 
children of your own, instead of—” She brought her 
hands together in a quick gesture more eloquent than 
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words. “I think B. G. is crazy,” she ended on a lower 
note. ‘“You’re made for love.” 

“T have an idea,” Valerie told her, with sudden 
gravity, “that I was made for just the particular job 
I’m going to do. Otherwise, why was I brought 
clear across the world to do it? There must be some 
meaning in all this tragedy. At first I could n’t see it. 
Now I seem to be getting a sort of message—oh, very 
faint and far away—the kind of thing one gets by 
wireless before one has fully tuned in.” 

“T know. And—lI want to say just one thing more.” 

“Ves, dear, but not about—’’ 

“No, not about that,” Anne agreed understandingly. 
“T simply want to say that whatever happens, now ot 
ever, you can always depend on Perry and me. You 
know that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I know it. It would be strange if I didn't 
know it by this time.” 

“Betty can’t come to Pentlands,’’ Anne went on, “at 
least not soon. But Perry and I can, and we will, as 
often as you want us.” 

“That will be a great comfort to us both. And we 
shall want you very often.” 

Anne looked at her curiously. 

“B. G. would have liked to hear you say that,” she 
said. “You spoke as if you had been married for 
years.” 

Valerie knit her brows. 

“There are times when I feel as if we had known 
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each other for years,’ she admitted. “From the first 
hour I met him I ’ve had that persistent sense of know- 
ing him well.” She straightened in her big chair and 
turned to Anne alertly. “Now let’s talk about 
clothes.” ag 

“You will need a lot,” Anne told her, intrigued, 
despite herself, by the new theme. 

“T shall not need a single rag. Do you imagine I’m 
going into debt again? I bought a winter wardrobe in 
Paris, just before we came here. We expected to 
stay in America till spring, you know. I have some 
lovely things. I’m going to put them on at once; 
for of course I must take off black.” 

“Of course.” 

“So it’s your clothes I’m thinking of. I’m going 
to do you all over, and there isn’t a minute to spare.” 

“Yes, but—’ Anne, ready for a deep plunge into 
the subject, hesitated another moment on the brink— 
“when is it to be?” 

Valerie laughed. 

“T Il tell you that Thursday night.” 

She caught Anne’s hand as if they were on a spring- 
board, and they dived together. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ANNE IS TRANSFORMED 


HE shopping orgy Valerie had predicted ran its 

feverish course. Perry, the unconscious audi- 
ence for whom the spectacular exhibit was being pre- 
pared, accepted with masculine philosophy an upheaval 
in his domestic life that filled the house with young 
persons from big shops, kept the servants racing to 
the doors to receive an almost incessant delivery of 
packages, closeted Valerie and Anne in the former’s 
room every evening, and on the third afternoon sent 
Anne’s admirable French maid, Celeste, into a mild 
attack of hysterics. 

Perry’s mind was full of a financial deal he was 
putting through, but he had found time for a few 
hectic criticisms of B. G.’s asininity, uttered to his 
wife in the solitude of the conjugal chamber on the 
night of their return to New York. According to 
Perry, B. G.’s plan was “all wrong, from every point 
of view.” 

“The first thing to happen will be that B. G. will 
fall in love with Valerie,” Perry predicted. “The next 
thing will be that Valerie will fall in love with B. G. 


Then what’s going to come off? Can you see any 
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way out of that mess?” he irritably desired to know. 

Anne, whose thoughts had already made numerous 
little journeys around the same circle, conceded that she 
could not see any way out of the mess. Perry was not 
content with the admission. Man-like, he had to 
strengthen his case. 

“It’s unthinkable that B. G. should break a prom- 
ise,’ he went on; “least of all a promise to Lilian on 
her death-bed. But even assuming that he did break 
it, he ’d despise himself for doing it, and Valerie would 
despise him, and sooner or later both would be heartily 
sorry he had n’t kept it. Can you see any happiness in 
that situation?” 

His tone suggested that she had better not, and 
Anne hastened to assure him that she didn’t. She 
spoke rather absently. The topic was absorbing, but 
during the day she had reached all Perry’s conclusions. 
Also, her subconscious mind was on clothes; dream 
clothes, clothes that would make Perry’s eyes shine. 
She and Valerie had spent the afternoon in the 
shops. 

“There ’s no more infernal situation than that for a 
man and a woman,” she heard Perry go on. “In 
love, married, and yet held apart by hands stretched 
out from the grave—”’ 

Anne Sterling stirred restlessly, reflecting that there 
were times when her lord’s speech was almost too 
vivid. She ventured to remind him that the two he 
was discussing were not as yet in love. 
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‘“Humph!” Perry jerked out. “Is there any doubt 
in your mind that they will be?’ 

Anne asserted that there was, and maintained her 
point with surprising firmness in the face of her hus- 
band’s scornful incredulity. 

“Valerie doesn’t intend to allow anything of that 
kind to happen,” she told Perry, for a moment regret- 
fully detaching her thoughts from clothes. “She ‘Il go 
to Pentlands wrapped in plans for her new work as in 
a mackintosh. She'll be cool, friendly, busy, and ab- 
solutely matter-of-fact. B.G. would have to penetrate 
layers and layers of that sort of thing to reach any 
sentiment in her. If he were starting out with the 
idea of making her care for him, he’d do it. But 
as that’s just what he doesn’t want, he ll appreciate 
and imitate her attitude.” 

“There’s going to be the deuce to pay all around, 
and they ll both be wretched,” Perry insisted as he 
turned on his side. “I’m going to tell B. G. exactly 
what I think of this idiotic scheme of his,’ he drow- 
sily muttered. 

Anne seemed to be talking about colors, wanting— 
of all things, and at that hour of the night !—to know 
what his favorite colors were! He gathered the im- 
pression that Valerie's trousseau was under discussion. 

“Why, I don’t know what colors I like. I like ’em 
all,” he sleepily told Anne. “Guess you do, too,” he 
added, with a grin that was lost in the darkness. “You 
don’t seem to let—many—of—’em—get—away.”’ 
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He dreamed that Valerie, lightly clad in a rainbow, 
was standing at the altar with B. G., while Perry’s 
favorite clergyman, the Rev. Henry Wallace, slowly 
emerged from a coffin to marry them. It was an un- 
pleasant dream, and it did nothing to brighten 
the jaundiced vision with which, during the next 
few days, he contemplated his friend’s matrimonial 
venture. 

Nevertheless, though he would not admit it, there 
was a certain reassurance in Valerie’s attitude, as Anne 
had prophesied. Here was no nervous, harassed vic- 
tim of an experiment predestined to failure, but a very 
alert and philosophic young person who obviously 
would enter upon her new life as mistress of Pent- 
lands as coolly as if she were going there to be Mrs. 
Chapin’s social secretary. Gone at in that spirit, Perry 
reflected, with B. G. meeting it half-way, as he certainly 
would do, the thing might work out without disaster, 
especially if— 

The “if” was so important that he hastened to put 
it before Anne, who in turn briskly put it before 
Valerie. 

“You must be very careful, my dear,” she warned her 
friend, “not to let the servants here or at Pentlands 
get the slightest hint of the-—well, the unusual rela- 
tion between you and B.G. In fact, absolutely no 
one must know it but ourselves. I don’t know whether 
you have thought of that. But you can see plainly— 
can’t you?—that if it did get out, the whole plan would 
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fall through. You would have absolutely no author- 
ity; and your position would be impossible.” 

She stopped. Valerie was staring at her, all the 
blood in her young body seemingly rushing to her 
face and dyeing her forehead to the very roots of her 
bronze hair. 

“You hadn’t thought of that, had you?’ Anne 
asked, mercifully glancing away. She had never seen 
her friend blush before. 

“No,” Valerie admitted, rather faintly, “I—had wie 

“But you see the point?’ Anne persisted. 

“Yes, I—yes, of course I do. You are quite right.” 

With that, Valerie dropped the subject. Her spe- 
cialty, these days, appeared to be the dropping of 
subjects Anne introduced. Miss Knight’s dropped 
subjects were like Betty’s kisses. The house was clut- 
tered up with them. 

“Just the same,’’ Anne contentedly reflected, “she ’Il 
pick this one up again. She ll have to talk it over with 
me.” 

But in this Anne Sterling was wrong. Valerie had 
already placed a well-defined boundary line to mark 
the point past which not even this fine and under- 
standing friend could follow her into her new 
relation. 


The first of Anne’s new gowns came home Wednes- 
day afternoon, tossed off by Madame Boussard in a 
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little matter of forty-eight hours and after that ex- 
citable artiste had filled the atmosphere surrounding 
her Fifth-Avenue emporium with shrill assurances that 
the thing could not be done. Anne decided to wear 
the gown at dinner that night, when the Sterlings were 
dining quietly at home with their house guest. Thus 
there would be nothing to interfere with the study of 
Perry’s brightening face as he took in his wife’s 
ensemble. 

“That is, if the beast notices it at all,’ said Anne, 
whose nerves, like Celeste’s, were wearing rather thin. 
“Tf we were going out together, he ’d make a point 
of standing back and looking me over just before we 
left the house. He always does that, and the moment 
is second in horror only to the one when Celeste puts 
me on the grill. How I have endured them both—” 
Anne paused, to give herself a moment of poignant 
sympathy. ‘“To-night he may not even notice what I 
have on,” she ended gloomily. “He may take it for 
granted that I’m wearing something he has seen.” 

“He ‘ll sit up and take notice,” Valerie prophesied ; 
but she did not feel as confident as she sounded. She 
had put a great deal of work and thought on the trans- 
formation of Anne, and this at a time when her own 
affairs might well have filled her mind. If the trans- 
formation proved a success, it would be a return offer- 
ing for all Anne had done for her; an offering small 
but nevertheless very well worth making. If it failed— 
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if Perry didn’t like the new clothes or was merely 
lukewarm about them—vValerie did not let the depress- 
ing thought go farther than that. 

She went to her friend’s room at half-after six, 
to supervise the first putting on of the new gown. As 
she tapped at Anne’s door she threw up her head in the 
characteristic gesture with which she met alike life’s 
big and little tests of her. Then, smiling, she threw 
open the door and entered the room, with an air of 
buoyant confidence. 

Anne, already seated before her mirror, greeted her 
appearance with a pathetic cry of relief. Celeste, stand- 
ing beside her mistress, gave way to the new-comer, 
smiling faintly. Celeste was withholding judgment on 
this experiment, but her manner did not suggest, as 
Anne’s did, a reservoir of optimism beneath her calm. 
Anne’s faith in her friend was absolute. 

“T’m going to do Mrs. Sterling’s hair in an en- 
tirely new way,” Valerie said, smiling at Celeste as 
she let down the pale masses. “Would you like to 
watch it closely?” 

The Frenchwoman would. She approached, and 
Valerie, feeling rather self-conscious but looking 
wholly assured, built a swift and skilful structure that 
suited the excellent lines of Anne’s small head, and 
added, as a finishing touch, a jade comb which lent 
tone to the pale hair and brought out the color in the 
light blue-green eyes. 

“But that is exquisite!’’ said the Frenchwoman, with 
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sudden warmth. The exclamation was sincere, and the 
amateur smiled her thanks. Anne’s really charming 
head rose proudly on her thin but well-shaped throat. 

“Madame has her slippers on,’ Celeste added, in- 
dicating Anne’s small, gold-shod feet, “and she is 
otherwise prepared. It is now solely an affair of the 
gown.” 

She was succumbing to the excitement of the mo- 
ment. Valerie took up the gown, an exquisite draped 
creation of pale-gold cloth with a flash here and there, 
on the under side of swaying draperies, of a subtle 
water-green, like the jade. This was repeated, also, 
in a superb water-green cabochon that caugh* and 
held the drapery at the left side. A long jade chain 
of the same water-green pulled the color scheme to- 
gether. 

Studying the effect in her mirror, Anne Sterling’s 
cheeks took on a little flush and twin lights appeared 
in her pale eyes. Valerie glanced at Celeste. The 
artist in the Frenchwoman uttered its spontaneous 
tribute. 

“But it is ravishing!” she breathed. “It is—in- 
credible !”’ 

Valerie nodded. 

“Tt ’s a success,” she said. “Anne, you’re simply 
ripping! If Perry Sterling doesn’t fall in love with 
you all over again, I shall be disgusted with him.” 

Anne glanced at the clock on her dressing-table. 

“Dinner won't be announced for half an hour,” she 
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murmured discontentedly. “But let ’s go to the library 
just the same. Perry may be down soon; and I want 
to give him plenty of time to take this in.” 

“Go on,” Valerie laughed. ‘You have n’t noticed, 
in your selfish absorption, that I’m not dressed yet; 
but Ill follow you in fifteen minutes.” 

Anne contritely caught her hand. 

“As if I’d let him see it without you there to hear 
what he says!’ she apologized, and followed Valerie to 
her own room. 

It lacked five minutes of eight when the two went 
downstairs, and the head of the house was already in 
the library, glancing over an evening newspaper. He 
rose mechanically as they entered and took a casual step 
toward them, his mind still on his newspaper, a care- 
less greeting on his lips. Then he shopped short and 
stared. 

“Well, by—all—the—gods!” he slowly ejaculated. 

Anne self-consciously approached. 

“Tt ’s only a new gown,” she tried to say indiffer- 
ently, but her eyes shone. “Do you like it?” 

Perry Sterling continued to stare. 

“Like it! Well, rather!’ he dazedly muttered. 
“Walk about, very slowly. I want to take it all in.” 

As she circled he stood back and watched her, his 
round face flushing. 

“By Jove, Anne, you ’ve struck it at last!” he finally 
exclaimed. “I knew you would, sooner or later. And 
the way Celeste has done your hair to-night is great. 
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Stick to the woman who designed this gown, whoever 
she is,’ he ended elegantly. 

Anne laughed. “I will,” she said, and explained. 

Perry looked at Valerie. The shy, unexpected smile 
of the mid-Victorian débutante flashed out at her. 

“Some day I'll tell you what I think of you,” he 
said; and Valerie knew she had been thanked. 

What she did not realize was the immense sense of 
obligation to her that Perry Sterling felt himself rest- 
ing under; a sense of obligation out of all proportion 
to the seeming triviality of her service. To Perry, 
that service was far from trivial. His wife’s ward- 
robe had always been a thorn in his side. As the years 
passed, his resentment of it increased instead of dimin- 
ishing. Anne’s clothes got on his nerves. He loved 
her devotedly, but, so far as he could, he ceased to look 
at her. His own taste in dress was impeccable. He 
was always admirably but very quietly clad. When he 
entered a drawing-room with his wife it was as if a 
substantial black-and-white shadow trailed after a dis- 
sipated rainbow. He had been humiliated by the 
glances exchanged by Anne’s friends, of which she 
herself was so unconscious. 

To refrain from criticism, from suggestion, had 
called for all his self-control. He had refrained; for 
what could he, poor worm, suggest? Such things 
were in the domain of women. But women had failed 
him, because, like himself, they seemingly lacked the 
courage to tell Anne the truth. Yet here was a woman 
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who had done it; who had taken Anne in hand; who, 
moreover, would not again leave her to her own devices 
after the first thrill of success, but had promised to 
carry on the good work indefinitely. Perry felt that 
he could not do enough for Valerie. 

During dinner he turned again and again to his wife, 
each time plainly drinking in the new effect; and, as 
the meal progressed, his round face took on something 
of the look he wore when he adoringly watched his little 
daughter and thought that no one was watching him. 

“From now on,” Valerie told Anne, after dinner, 
“it ’s simply a matter of keeping to the four colors that 
suit you—pale gold and silver, and the lovely, delicate 
blue-greens and green-blues that bring out the color 
of your eyes. That powder-blue chiffon and_ sable 
gown will bowl Perry over when he sees it; and the 
silver evening gown, with those smashing apricot 
touches, is really the most perfect thing we ‘ve dis- 
covered.” 

“We ’ll spring that on Perry to-morrow night,” Anne 
planned, ‘‘when B. G. is with us. And Valerie,” she 
added diffidently, “you wear something, too.” 

“Ves,” Valerie smiled. “Ill wear something.” 

“You know what I mean. Something stunning. 
Something that will make them sit up!” 

Valerie shook her head. 

“No, my dear,” she said gently. “Later, but not to- 
morrow night.” 


ee 
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“Perhaps you’re right. You’re usually right, 
Valerie.” 

“IT hope you'll keep on thinking so. Now let’s 
plan those negligées you need. And don’t forget that 
you ve promised me to give all your other clothes to . 
eleste.” 

“T have already,” said poor Anne; and she added 
humbly: “She didn’t really want them, but she took 
them. I hope she can sell them to some one.” 

Anne’s lesson had been complete. 


b 


CHAPTER 21V 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


O Valerie, notwithstanding her activities, the days 
seemed passing in a dream. This sensation of 
unreality reached its height on Thursday, when Gor- 
don came with his papers and his lawyer. The whole 
episode was incredible. Surely it was not she, Val- 
erie Knight, who was selling her freedom, her very 
life, to a stranger. For that, of course, was what it 
meant. There were times when “the job” before her 
seemed a nightmare. There were moments, even 
hours, when it would have seemed better to scrub 
floors. When she felt herself going down under 
these reflections, she caught at the memory of her 
father’s debts, as at a life-line. Also, thoughts of 
Genevieve came to her persistently. She was haunted 
by the child’s little face, by the memory of her sinister, 
unchildlike side-glance. At no time, however, did she 
contemplate refusing the great gamble she had agreed 
to undertake. Gordon was not alone in his notion 
that promises must be kept. 
She had not suggested that Anne should be present at 
the interview between herself and her future husband 


and their lawyer. That episode was on the wrong 
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side of the boundary line she had set. If all went 
well, she would ask her friend to come in when busi- 
ness formalities were ended and the lawyer had gone. 
But there was a period during the interview, brief but 
depressing, in which matters did not seem to be going 
well. 

They began auspiciously enough. Cass Hammond, 
B. G.’s lawyer and lifelong friend, was a man of tact 
and understanding. His manner conveyed the impres- 
sion not only that he approved the arrangement under 
discussion, but that he assisted at such little arrange- 
ments every day. It also delicately hinted that he 
would be occupied exclusively in this agreeable fashion 
if more men and women were wiser. B. G.’s manner, 
too, was all it should have been—simple, direct, and 
friendly. Miss Knight, to her own disgust, found her- 
self rather overacting the role of a chatelaine who real- 
ized that she was being “engaged,’’ whatever her as- 
sociates chose to call the transaction. The knowledge 
that she was doing this put a slight edge on her nerves 
and precipitated a moment in which Mr. Cass Ham- 
mond was reminded that both his clients had reddish 
hair. Glancing at a yellow slip on top of some sheets 
of papers handed her, Valerie saw that it was a check. 

“What’s this for?” she abruptly demanded, turn- 
ing on Gordon a brown glance with a flash in it. 

The lawyer anticipated his reply. 

“That ’s your first year’s personal income, Miss 
Knight,” Hammond suavely mentioned. 
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“My salary? But I haven't earned it yet.” 

“No, perhaps not, looking at it one way,” Hammond 
pleasantly conceded. “But there will be necessary ex- 
penditures, the matter of clothes and such. Your hus- 
band will naturally expect you to live up to your posi- 
tion.” 

Valerie took the check, tore it across, and tossed 
the pieces into the fire. With an exclamation Gordon 
half rose from his chair, and his gray eyes darkened. 
Valerie turned to him and his annoyance died. He 
sat back and met her glance with the unexpectedly 
boyish smile that so illumined his grave face. Some- 
thing in the smile restored her poise. From that mo- 
ment she was mistress of herself. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said composedly. “That 
was very foolish of me. But of course I can’t take any 
money until I’ve earned it. If you don’t mind, I 
will have my salary paid monthly. Fortunately, 
there ’s nothing I need to buy now.” 

In her apology, she had included the lawyer, and that 
gentleman, after a quick glance at Gordon, to which 
the latter replied with a nod, murmured that the change 
Miss Knight desired would be a simple one to make. 
For the next ten minutes, under Hammond’s resolute 
leadership, the atmosphere of the interview was cheer- 
ful, almost gay. Then the lawyer produced a new will, 
which Valerie read very slowly, her under lip lightly 
caught between her teeth. 

“Of course you understand how necessary those pro. 
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visions are,” Hammond pointed out. “Mr. Gordon 
must insure Pentlands to you and his children as a 
permanent home, until his son is of age. It is of 
great importance to his peace of mind to know that in 
case of his unexpected death you will continue your 
close association with his children until they are grown. 
You would be needed, then, even more than now. The 
provision he makes for you is simply for your pro- 
tection in that unfortunate event.” 

“TI see; of course. Only I had n’t thought of that 
possibility.” 

Valerie handed back the will, with a gesture of ac- 
ceptance. 

“Tt is necessary to think of it. Mr. Gordon has 
as a warning the memory of his father’s untimely 
death.” 

The interview was over, the papers were signed, and 
the lawyer rose to leave. The professional gravity 
disappeared from his voice, and there was sincerity in 
his eyes and manner as he held out his hand to the 
future Mrs. Gordon. 

“In saying good-by, may I offer my good wishes?” 
he asked. “And I congratulate you, old man!” 
~ He turned to his friend, and there was warmth in 
his hand-shake. It was his amende honorable, a 
right-about-face rare in his experience. Until he met 
the lady, Mr. Cass Hammond had not approved of 
this experiment, and he had not hesitated to say so. 

“You ’ve brought him around,” B. G. explained as 
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the door closed on Hammond's optimistic exit. “It’s 
a tribute, too. Old Cass isn’t an impressionable 
chap.” He broke off. ‘Where are you going?” 

“T thought I’d send word to Anne that we ‘ve fin- 
ished,” Valerie suggested, on her way to the bell. 

“But we haven’t. Would you mind waiting a 
minute ?” 

As she returned to the fire, B. G. took his favorite 
position in front of it, an elbow on the mantel, and 
looked down on her. 

“There are still one or two little matters to be set- 
tled between us,” he said easily. “For example, you 
have n’t set our wedding-day.” 

Valerie winced, and looked up at him rather appeal- 
ingly from the deep chair into which she had sunk, 

“Must we talk of that so soon?” 

“Why not? As the poet remarks, ‘What would we 
gain by a longer delay?’ ” 

“Nothing, I suppose.” She continued to look up 
at him, thoughtfully. “What do you suggest? I 
mean, kind sir, when would you like to have me enter 
upon my new duties?” 

“To-morrow.” 

He smiled again at the look in her eyes. She was 
reflecting that there was certainly a breath-taking ex- 
peditiousness about her future husband. 

“That is impossible, of course.” 

“All right. Then we’ll wait till Monday. I 
lunched with Perry to-day,”’ B. G. went on. “He sug- 
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gests that we have the marriage right here, with only 
Mrs. Chapin and Anne, Betty, and himself as guests. 
He has even selected the minister, some chap he plays 
golf with. But I turned down the minister,’ Gordon 
added, obviously with the purpose of giving her time 
to think. “Unless you have some choice, I have a 
fancy for Doctor Dixon, the old fellow who married 
my father and mother and christened me. He’s over 
seventy and doesn’t go about much, but he ’Il do this, 
and it will please him to be asked. Will Monday suit 
your” he ended abruptly. 

“ves,” 

“Then that’s settled. Perry will be delighted. 
He’s simply boiling over with advice, and I am afraid 
we shall have to listen to a lot of it. But there are a 
few things we can discuss without him, and there ’s one 
point in particular that we must go into rather care- 
fully.” 

He left the mantel, and, selecting a chair, drew it 
forward and sat down facing her. 

“We must remember that there will be some acting 
required in our new roles. As they say in the theatrical 
world, we ’ve got to ‘put them across’! It won't be 
easy—” his voice grew serious—‘“‘but it’s very impor- 
tant.”” He watched the slow flush creep to the roots 
of her bronze hair. “You realize that, don’t you?” 

“Ves, I do,” she admitted. 


“So far,” he went on, “only three persons know the 
Anne, Perry, and 


nature of our unusual arrangement 
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Hammond. No one else must be allowed to suspect 
it. Every one at Pentlands must accept us as a hap- 
pily married couple. Every one who knows us must 
have the same impression.” 

She nodded. 

“T know. I had n’t thought of that either, but of 
course it’s true. There seem,” she added rather som- 
berly, “to have been a good many things I did n't think 
of.” 

“Naturally,” he said, “there would be in any ar- 
rangement of this sort. But you’re not weakening, 
are you?” 

“No. And it needn’t be as hard as you think. 
Surely, all we need to assume is an air of friendliness 
and pleasant camaraderie.” 

“Exactly,” he emphatically agreed. “And _ that 
should be easy. Frankly, what I was afraid of was 
that you might underline this idea of the job; that you 
might—well—he a little too businesslike.” 

She gave this a moment’s thought. 

“I might,’ she conceded. ‘In fact, I suppose I 
should have done it unconsciously, if you hadn't 
warned me. As it is, we can let them think that ours 
is a marriage of convenience; that you needed a wife 
and I needed a home, and—” she threw a sudden smile 
at him—‘“that on the whole we suit each other very 
well. Now, shall I let Anne in? I know she’s dying 
to come.” 
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The memory of that smile had an odd effect on 
B.G. It was as if a brilliant light had suddenly flashed 
from a window of a beautiful but dark and deserted 
house. For one instant he had had a glimpse of the 
friend Anne Sterling loved. It had been a fascinat- 
ing glimpse. She must be what Anne had always said 
she was, a fascinating woman. If—the thought was 
a new one—if he and she could develop a friendship 
and real companionship in their life together, it would 
be a wonderful thing. That such a possibility had 
not occurred to him before was not surprising. It 
was of his children he had been thinking, and of their 
home. 

He remained to dinner that night, casually running 
upstairs to his “own room” to change into evening 
clothes. Valerie had not known he had quarters in 
the house, but it now appeared that a room and bath 
had been set apart for him, soon after Lilian’s death, 
and that he used them often enough to show a full 
appreciation of his privileges. 

“Vou ’re to have these rooms always, of course,” 
Anne said, stopping for a final word at Valerie’s door 
before she went on to her own rooms to dress. “You 
must do as B. G. does, keep all kinds of clothes here, 
so that you ‘Il be ready for any sudden plans we make. 
Oh, Valerie, if only you ‘Il run in and out often!” 

Valerie was touched, but frivolously replied that she 
would probably run in oftener than she ran out. Then 
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she sobered, realizing that “running in” to Anne would 
be a strong temptation, but that it must not become 
a habit. 

“I’ve an idea,’ she told her hostess, “that little 
Casabianca on his burning deck will be a rolling stone 
compared with me when I’m settled at Pentlands. 
Things seem to happen there, you know, if one leaves.” 

Anne, with a dark backward glance at the return 
from last Sunday’s drive, admitted that things did. 

“T suppose that’s why B. G. won’t stay all night,” 
Anne mused. ‘‘Perry had set his heart on keeping him 
and taking you both to see the Russian players after 
dinner. Perry thinks—’ Anne’s eyes twinkled—“that 
you and B. G. ought to know each other better before 
you ’re married.” , 

“What difference does it make how well or how little 
we know each other?” Valerie demanded. “That 
has n't anything to do with our bond. I’m beginning 
to suspect that Perry is a sentimentalist.” 

Anne passed on the suspicion, as Valerie knew she 
would do, and it had the effect the girl had hoped for. 
Perry withheld much excellent advice he had meant 
to offer the couple. Also, he experienced a temporary 
change of feeling toward Valerie, a-sensation as of cold 
water flowing through hot pipes. Then, looking at his 
wife, he forgave her friend. The “silver evening gown 
with the smashing apricot touches” had been worn at 
dinner, and the two men had filled the air with verbal 
sky-rockets. Valerie, in her black gown was an ex- 
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cellent foil for her friend, and this, too, she felt, was 
as it should be. 

“T’ll burst my chrysalis on my wedding-day,” she 
promised Anne. “And from that time I shall ‘live up’ 
to my position, as Mr. Hammond delicately puts it. 
But while I’m still Valerie Knight, I shall wear mourn- 
ing for my father. By the way, may I have some of 
my trunks sent up to my rooms to-morrow morning? 
I ought to select my wedding-gown.” 

This was in the library after dinner, while the two 
men still smoked in the dining-room. When they 
came in, Perry brought another idea. Perry’s mind 
was working overtime in connection with this mar- 
riage, and he did n’t care who knew it. 

“Let ’s all run down to Palm Beach after the wed- 
ding,” he cheerfully suggested. ‘“You’ve got to go 
somewhere, I suppose, for the looks of it, you know, 
and if we make a quartet’—he caught the look 
in Anne’s eyes and the words died on his luckless 
tongue—‘‘we might have a rather good time,” he 
feebly ended. 

It was Valerie who answered. 

“I don’t think B. G. will feel that we can leave Pent- 
lands,” she said calmly. “And I’m sure I don’t. 
The reason we ’re hurrying the wedding, you know, is 
to be on guard there.” 

‘Valerie is right,’ B.G. corroborated. “That’s 
what it amounts to. Things were quiet when [I left 
for my business trip last month; or, at least, I thought 
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they were. If I hadn’t thought so, of course I 
should n’t have gone. As it worked out, my going was 
the worst thing I could have done. That taught me 
a lesson.” 

The irrepressible Perry shot a glance at his wife. 
The “B. G.” and the “Valerie,” used by those two for 
the first time, had gone off very well. 

“So it’s to be a quiet noon wedding on Monday,” 
Valerie went on. 

“With Perry being as subdued as he can,” B.G. 
parenthetically commented. 

“And afterward we’ll motor out to Pentlands,” 
Valerie serenely ended. 

“We ought to be home by four,” B. G. mused aloud. 
“That will give McTavish and Mrs. Scott time to get 
our reception off their minds before tea.” 

“Do we have to have a reception?’ The future 
Mrs. Gordon asked the question blankly. Here was 
another thing she had not thought of. 

“Oh, not joy-bells and bands of children scattering 
flowers,’ B.G. reassured her. “But I suppose we 
shall have to walk from the automobile into the hall 
along a lane of bowing servants, if McTavish can 
muster up enough of them to make a showing. That’s 
the way—’’ 

He stopped, and his hearers mentally filled in the 
sentence. That’s the way it had been when he 
brought to his home his first wife, the woman he loved. 
Now all those servants, especially the older ones, would 
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think him a traitor to that love. Valerie understood 
for the first time something of what this experiment, 
so hard for her, would be to him. 

It was this knowledge that made her follow him 
into the hall for a final word when he was leaving. 

“There ’s one thing I want to say,” she began hes- 
itatingly. These were such amazing subjects to be 
discussing with a stranger. “It’s about those two 
beautiful portraits in your living-hall at Pentlands, 
your mother’s and your wife’s.”’ 

His eyes darkened suddenly—a sign in him, she had 
already learned, of deep feeling. 

“T thought of that,” he said quickly, almost curtly. 
“Naturally, you may not care to have my wife’s por- 
trait in that conspicuous position. It might seem al- 
most a reflection on you—” 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed. ‘You entirely misunder- 
stand. What I wanted to say is this: I was afraid 
that out of consideration for me you might think you 
had to put that picture somewhere else. It would be 
like you to feel so.’’ It was her first tribute to him, 
but neither of them realized the fact. “I want you to 
leave those two pictures exactly where they are. They 
are perfect there.” 

His face changed and warmed. 

“You ’re quite sure you don’t object to them?” 

“T should object very much if you had them taken 
away.” 

“That ’s mighty good of you.” 
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He held out his hand, and, as she gave him her 
own, his fingers closed warmly upon it. 

“T should have felt rather lost without them,” he 
admitted. “Somehow I can’t quite see myself enter- 
ing Pentlands without being met by— But I had 
planned to have them taken up to my own rooms. 
They belong together, you see, so moving one meant 
moving both. They shall stay where they are, 
and I'll tell my people it was your wish. Thank 
you.” 

The next instant the front door slammed behind 
him. Valerie returned slowly to the library, there to 
admire the elaborate unconsciousness of her waiting 


friends. 


Perry, having planned all the details of the marriage 
of his friends, and having had all his plans accepted 
save his choice of the minister, spent in a condition of 
black pessimism the interval between the plans and 
the wedding. 

He had been wrong, he averred, to suggest a simple 
wedding. When one was doing something queer, as 
in this mournful instance, the right method was to 
carry it off witha high hand. _B. G, and Valerie should 
have had a big wedding, a real one, in a church, with 
orange-blossoms, and the crash of organ music and a 
surpliced choir, and a frightened bridegroom, and all 
the rest of it. 

Perry talked till he got on every one’s nerves, but 
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he greatly relieved the strain on his own. Then, at the 
last moment, he suddenly reverted to his normal state 
of optimism and throughout the ceremony wore his 
widest and most cheerful grin. It was well that he 
did, for another pessimist appeared on the scene that 
morning. Mrs. Chapin, in an exquisite lavender recep- 
tion gown and a corsage bouquet of lavender orchids, 
made it plain to the assemblage that she looked upon 
the occasion with the darkest forebodings. 

“I’m sure I hope you will be happy,” she said, 
giving Valerie her wrinkled hand and a faded cheek 
to kiss. “But it was all so very sudden. My advice 
would have been to wait till you knew each other a 
little better. The way young people rush into mar- 
riage nowadays—” 

Anne rescued Valerie from the threatened flow of 
advice and reminiscences, and Mrs. Chapin, standing 
with the others, followed the ceremony with quick- 
moving little black eyes that watched everything, yet 
took in nothing. 

Though it was a simple ceremony, it was also an 
impressive one, gaining dignity from the age and be- 
nignity of the old minister, and beauty from the masses 
of flowers with which Anne and Perry had filled the 
library. Betty, having made clear her fixed deter- 
mination to be present, was accepted as bridesmaid, 
and was so thrilled by her new role that she addressed 
the bride only twice during the ceremony. Clad in 
white, with the huge white bow on her short curls 
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equaled in splendor only by the fetching white bow 
on her stomach, she lent to the occasion an air of 
festivity it might otherwise have lacked, though Perry 
as smiling best man and Anne as matron of honor did 
their best to share the strain of a bad fifteen minutes 
endured by the bride and bridegroom. 

Upon them both the solemn words of the service 
dropped like leaden weights. Here, Valerie reflected, 
was another thing she had n’t thought of. It had not 
occurred to her that she must stand before a minister 
of God and make vows which turned into mockery the 
majesty of the institution upon which civilization rests. 
The voice in which she made her responses was al- 
most inaudible. Gordon’s voice, though low, was firm 
and clear, but his face was very serious. Inevitably 
he was again going through the service of seven years 
ago, when the woman he loved was by his side. To 
each, in those moments, came the first full realization 
of how great a risk lay in this gamble. They were 
relieved when the voice of the bridesmaid cut into the 
soft drone of the old minister. 

“T hope you'll get through pretty quick,” Betty 
restlessly admitted, “’cause then we Il all have lunch- 
eon. But I mustn’t say a single nuther word—” 

Perry, his grin widening, shut off the verbal flow 
with the palm of his hand. Valerie, the corners of 
her mouth twitching into a smile under the relief from 
the tension of the past five minutes, looked down upon 
the child with what she hoped was an expression of 
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rebuke. But the astute Miss Sterling read it cor- 
rectly. 

“I guess Aunt Val’rie will be glad, too,” she con- 
tributed, removing her features from the parental 
cage. “I guess—” She gurgled into silence, and the 
old minister, with a forgiving smile, slowly finished 
the service. But its tension was broken. B. G. was 
hoping Valerie did not mind it much. Perry was re- 
flecting that when it came to brains and pep that child 
of his— Valerie, not usually disposed toward prayer, 
was almost unconsciously invoking the help of some 
higher power to meet the responsibilities she was as- 
suming. Anne was thinking of Valerie’s gown. 

True to her promise, the bride had come forth from 
her somber wrappings the daughter of a butterfly who 
had known as much about dress as he knew about the 
pleasure gardens of the world. From him had come 
Valerie’s genius for colors, lines, and effects. The 
gown she wore to-day was the last one he had helped 
her to select, a thing of bronze chiffon and velvet, 
with high lights of amber and gold. The daughter’s 
thoughts had been full of him as she put it on, of the 
look of pride in his eyes, during the last fitting, when 
she had slowly revolved before him; of the sugges- 
tions he had made for an additional touch of color here 
and there; suggestions anticipating by an instant or 
two those on her own lips. In matters of taste, as in 
so many other matters, Joseph Knight and his daugh- 
ter had been one. 
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The old minister was wishing them joy. Perry 
and Anne were crowding close: Anne, with wet eyes, 
kissing her friend in silence; Perry wringing his chum’s 
hand and uttering joyous sounds he hoped were words 
suited to the occasion. Betty resolutely led Doctor 
Dixon in the direction of the refreshments. 

“An’ there’s goin’ to be champagne. I heard 
Daddy say so. I mustn’t have any, but you can, 
‘cause you’re old. An’ I mustn’t say you’re old, 
‘cause it is n’t p’lite; but you are old, aren’t you? You 
got white hair ’round the edge an’ a big place where 
there isn’t even a little bit of hair, have n’t you?” 

Anne detached Betty from her victim and took the 
amused clergyman to the dining-room, where he 
found rest and refreshment in company with his old 
friend Mrs. Chapin, whose apprehensions were lessen- 
ing visibly under the influence of food and the cheerful 
talk around her. 


EPAPER OV. 
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O Valerie the whole affair was still like a dream, 

shot through with moments of realization. She 

had one of these when she clung to Anne in their part- 

ing, while Perry and his daughter vied with each 

other in a noble and successful effort to keep the con- 
versation going. 

B. G., she observed, talked less than usual, but he 
played his rdle of bridegroom well, devoting himself 
by turns to his bride, his aunt, and the old minister, 
and accepting with that unexpectedly boyish smile 
Perry’s pleasantries. Also, he bore with just the right 
mingling of patience and expectation his bride’s ab- 
sence to put on her traveling-gown. 

It had been arranged that Ross, the chauffeur, was 
to drive Mrs. Chapin and Doctor Dixon in the sedan, 
while B. G. himself drove his wife to her new home, 
in his pet roadster. As he helped her into the small 
but perfect car, he gave her a quick look of sympathy. 

“T’m glad it’s over,” he confessed as he started 
the car, after carefully inspecting the outside of it for 
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bunches of orange-blossoms. “It’s been a strain for 
you.” 

Valerie smiled rather wanly. 

“You didn’t enjoy it either, did you?” 

“No,” he admitted, “I didn’t. Neither of us real- 
ized what we were in for, I suppose, till we found our- 
selves in the middle of it. Well have to go ‘over the 
top’ again when we get to Pentlands. After that we 
can settle down in peace—I hope,” he added as an 
afterthought. 

Valerie tried to share the hope, but for some reason 
depression was settling upon her like a weight. She 
made a resolute effort to shake it off. It was the last 
thing she had expected or would tolerate. As B.G, 
had suggested, they had safely taken the first hurdle of 
their experiment. Before her was action, the kind of 
action that intrigued her; the kind, she believed, that 
would call for all the ability that was in her. Over 
such prospects she had always thrilled. Why was she 
not thrilling now, instead of experiencing this black 
foreboding? 

She rushed into speech, talking of the wedding, of 
Anne, or Perry, of anything and everything save the 
topic that so absurdly filled her mind. And yet, was 
it absurd? Wasn't this sudden premonition of hers 
logically based on the fact of Genevieve’s disappear- 
ances? It was of Genevieve she was thinking and of 
the child’s mysterious vanishings. Invariably, so far 
as Valerie knew, they occurred during her father’s ab- 
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sence from Pentlands. Was n’t it natural to imagine 
that even now Genevieve was indulging in one of her 
strange expeditions? And if she was, what of it? 
She always returned unharmed. There was no reason 
to assume she would not return unharmed to-day, 
granting that she had grasped her opportunity and 
gone. Yet, notwithstanding all this reasoning, the 
new stepmother’s heartstrings tightened. 

“T am thinking of Genevieve,” she abruptly an- 
nounced. 

B. G., who had been seconding her efforts to talk, 
turned and gave her an understanding look. 

SG ediire ks 

“Of the same thing, I suppose.” 

“No doubt. It’s her chance, you see,” he added 
dryly. 

“I’ve been wondering—-’’ Valerie was reflecting 
aloud—“how many good hiding-places for a child 
there are at Pentlands.” 

“Dozens,” he promptly told her. “And of course I 
know every one of them. I used them myself when 
I was a boy. The odd thing,” he went on, “is 
that I’ve given the servants a complete list of them. 
They search them all, as soon as Genevieve disappears. 
They ’ve never found her in any of them, and, so far 
as I know, there isn’t another hole on the place that 
youngster could creep into.’ 

“Ts there any other secret room stich as your study iy 

“No. And every room in the place is in use, more 
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or less, except Lilian’s suite in the deserted right wing. 
That was closed permanently as soon as she died. All 
its doors and windows were locked and sealed on the 
outside. The seals have never been disturbed. The 
wing isn’t heated, and there must be inches of dust 
on her rugs and furniture. It’s an extraordinary state 
of affairs, but it was her wish,” he ended with a quick 
sigh. 

“There ’s no outside entrance to that wing?” 

“Absolutely none.” 

“So you have no clue to where the child goes?” 

“None whatever. The last time she went—Sunday, 
you remember—I exhausted both her and myself try- 
ing to find out. She cried, toward the finish; and it 
isn’t easy to make Genevieve cry. I had to stop or 
run the risk of throwing her into a nervous spasm. 
But to the end the little sphinx simply looked at me 
and said she did n’t know where she ’d been.” 

“T have a feeling that she’s gone again to-day.” 

“T don’t doubt it.” He spoke quietly, but his foot 
pressed the accelerator and the racing car shot for- 
ward. “She doesn’t miss any opportunities. This 
time I’ve put Bruce on guard, as well as all the rest of 
them. He’s a pretty steady youngster, and though he 
made it clear to me that he did n’t like his job—” B. G, 
chuckled—‘“I think he ’Il keep a close eye on his sister.” 

Valerie said no more and the roadster sped on, tak- 
ing the snow-covered-curving road at almost fifty miles 
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an hour. The storms of the past week had given way 
to perfect winter weather, sun-flooded but coldly ex- 
hilarating. On the right and left, stone walls and 
iron fences seemed flying with them, to guard the 
threatened privacy of magnificent country homes set 
aloof among their acres. At this rate, she reflected, 
the outlying acres of Pentlands would soon come into 
view. She both longed and dreaded to reach the place, 
but the longing was the stronger emotion. Anything 
would be better than this feeling of suspense. 

B. G., also, was clearly anxious to get home. The 
roadster swung on two wheels as it took the curve into 
the Pentlands grounds. It shot along the driveway 
with a resounding hoot of horn, and, as it stopped be- 
fore the house, the two in the car exchanged a swift 
glance of understanding. 

Here was no sedate line of bowing servants doing 
honor to their new mistress. In fact, there was no 
one at the entrance at all but McTavish and the plump 
housekeeper with the white hair and the arrogant, high- 
colored face. Even they appeared to be together rather 
as consultants than as a committee of welcome, for as 
the butler hastened forward Mrs. Scott stepped back, 
with an affectation of humility, though with sharp, 
suspicious eyes on the faces of the arrivals. It was at 
McTavish, however, that Valerie was looking, with an 
actual sense of shock; for McTavish, as he came to- 
ward them, was suddenly an old man, bent at last by 
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the weight of his years and by conditions he could not 
understand. His voice almost quavered as he ad- 
dressed his master. 

“Indeed, sir, this is not the home-coming we planned 
for you—” he began. Gordon cut him short: 

“Is my daughter missing again?” 

“Ves, sir. Since eleven this morning; half an hour 
after you left.” 

Gordon, who was mechanically releasing Valerie 
from the heavy fur robes in which she was enveloped, 
abruptly ceased this occupation and turned to stare at 
the speaker. 

“Since eleven o’clock? And—you mean—she 
has n’t come back yet?” he demanded incredulously. 

“No, sir. We’ve searched every inch of the house, 
sir, and all the grounds within a mile or so. And 
we ’re searching yet.” 

Yes, the voice of McTavish was certainly unsteady. 

“Good Lord!’ Gordon extended absent hands to 
Valerie, who took them and sprang to the ground. 
Both followed the direction of McTavish’s eyes. 
Everywhere they looked, figures were hastening about 
the grounds with that combination of zeal and futility 
with which the average human being conducts such a 
quest. Mrs. Scott came forward. 

“It’s a bad home-coming, Master Bruce,’’ she said. 
Mrs. Scott had never changed the form of address she 
had used when B.G. was a boy. “And not at all 
what we had planned, sir. But I’m sure,” she added 
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doubtfully, “we wish you and the young lady every 
happiness.” 

Valerie silently extended her gloved hand, and felt 
it taken in an unexpectedly firm and muscular grip. 
B.G. spoke hurriedly. He seemed not to have heard 
the housekeeper’s words. 

“We ’re not going to worry about this. She always 
comes back all right. Just the same,” he turned to 
McTavish, “why did n’t you telephone me?” 

“For the reason you ve already given us, sir. She 
always comes back.’”’ McTavish had recovered his 
dignity under the tacit reproof. ‘We expected her 
any minute, and there didn’t seem to be a good time 
to interrupt you,” he ended significantly. 

The words recalled Gordon to his new role. He put 
an arm around Valerie and led her into the hall, where 
the two former mistresses of Pentlands seemed to start 
forward uncannily, from their panels, to greet her. 

“There ’s nothing to worry about, dear,” he repeated, 
for the benefit of the servants, looking down at the 
girl’s serious face as he helped her to take off her coat. 
“But, as Mrs. Scott says, this isn’t the reception we 
intended. I’m sorry.” 

Under the eyes of B.G.’s wife and mother, the 
new mistress of Pentlands walked slowly to the fire- 
place at the right of the hall, and held out her hands to 
the blaze. She was shivering. Five hours! Where 
was the child, this freezing day? 

Mrs. Scott had unostentatiously faded away, doubt- 
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less with a sense of duty done. Near her, Valerie 
heard the low voices of Gordon and McTavish as the 
butler swiftly gave details of this latest escapade. 
Miss Genevieve, it seemed, had been with Master Bruce 
all morning, and was with him when she went. The 
odd thing was that he had n’t seen her go. One min- 
ute she had been there; the next she was gone. But 
there had been no talk of a hand this time, McTavish 
added with obvious relief. And—yes-—the disap- 
pearance had taken place in the grounds, as on last 
Sunday. 

“She has found some rabbit-hole out there,’ Valerie 
heard Gordon mutter. “By Jove, McTavish! what are 
we going to do with her?” 

As McTavish received this in silence, Gordon spoke 
again: 

“Where ’s Master Bruce?” 

“Tn the nursery, sir.” 

“Send up for him, please.’’ 

McTavish went, himself, clearly glad to get away, 
and Gordon, joining Valerie by the fire, stood at her 
side in silence, staring past her into the flames. 

“I suppose,” he muttered at last, “we shall end by 
keeping her on a leash, as Perry actually suggested to 
me.” 

He tried to smile, but his lips refused to lend them- 
selves to any such care-free effort. He pulled for- 
ward a chair for Valerie, seated her in it, and then, 
turning his back toward the fire, stared down the hall 
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toward the left wing, evidently awaiting the appear- 
ance of his son. 

Bruce the Fifth was a dignified infant, but to-day 
his arrival was that of a small whirlwind. They 
heard him before they saw him, taking in a bound 
the steps leading to the hall, then racing across the 
hall itself, till, breathless, he reached his father’s side. 
His small face was flushed, his reddish hair stood on 
end, his hands were doubled into fists. Valerie he ig- 
nored as if she were not there. Standing before his 
father, with his sturdy legs wide apart and his flushed 
face upturned to the man’s, he delivered his defense, 
in a clear voice and without preface. 

“T did n’t leave her hardly a single minute, Daddy,” 
he passionately asserted. “I stayed with her all the 
time, and I played everything she wanted to—hospitals, 
and funerals and everything. And she promised me 
she would n’t go away. And then she did go away. 
But I could n’t help it. I was with her all the time.” 

“I know you could n’t help it, my boy. I know you 
did all you could.” 

Gordon’s voice was very gentle as he laid his hand 
on the child’s shoulder. Valerie had not before seen 
in his gray eyes the expression they held as he looked 
down at his son. And then, incredibly, as if the touch 
had released pent-up forces, the small boy crumpled 
down on the floor and in place of a defiant youngster 
a frightened baby hysterically sobbed and shook at 
their feet. 
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“There wasn’t a single place where she could go,” 
he gasped out. “I could see everywhere, and she 
was n’t anywhere. And I don’t want her to go away 
like that, and I’m afraid devils have got her, like 
Hawes said.” 

Gordon knelt and lifted the boy to his feet, with a 
steadying arm, holding him close to his big chest. 

“Oh, come now,” he said cheerfully, “that isn’t 
the way for a great big boy to talk! When Gene- 
vieve comes home, I’m afraid she’ll laugh at you. 
Keep quiet, old man,” he added as, suddenly self-con- 
scious, his son struggled to be free. “As soon as 
you ’ve cooled off we ’ll go up to the nursery.” 

With a quivering sigh Bruce the Fifth rested his 
red head against its refuge. It was wonderfully com- 
forting to be held so securely after the strain of a day 
in which half the servants of Pentlands had lost their 
heads and the other half seemed planning to leave. 
Something of this he conveyed to his father as the 
latter, with a nod to Valerie which she interpreted as 
a suggestion to accompany them, started along the 
hall, holding the child by the hand. 

“Everybody ’s afraid,” Bruce said. “An’ they all 
think it’s devils. And Bianca sprinkled me with water 
so the devils would n’t come and get me, too.” 

“T ll have a few words with Bianca, later,’ Bruce 
the Fourth promised. “But don’t you realize, old 
man, that you have a new mother here? She has just 
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come home to us, and you have n’t said a word of wel- 
come to her.”’ 

“I don’t want a new mother.” The boy’s words 
came in defiant tones. He kept his face turned away 
from the stranger who walked by his father’s side. 
“I won’t have a new mother,” he added. He began 
to cry again. “Maybe the devils here will get her. I 
hope they will.” 

Above the tousled red head Bruce senior looked 
apologetically at his bride. 

“He ’s had a mighty hard day,” he murmured. 

“T know.” She restrained an impulse to touch the 
small head, but her voice was a caress for the boy. 
“I’m not worried about Bruce. He and I are going 
to be the best kind of friends.” 

“TI don’t want to be friends,’ Bruce muttered. 

“Then we won't be until you do want to,” the new- 
comer serenely assured him. But there was something 
rather staggering to her in this overthrow of the child’s 
poise, in the sharp contrast to his usual manner. 

Bruce the Fifth prepared to argue the matter of 
that suggested friendship, but the words of repudia- 
tion died on his lips. B.G. had flung open the door 
of the nursery and stood back a step to let Valerie pre- 
cede him into the big room. For an instant they re- 
mained motionless with surprise, while Bruce the Fifth, 
following their glance, stared into the room with open 
mouth and dropped jaw. 
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On the big rug near the fender-protected fire Gene- 
vieve sat, arranging in neat rows a regiment of her 
brother’s soldiers. She had the air of having been 
there for hours. Her back was toward the door, but 
she turned as she heard it open, and greeted the ar- 
rivals with her lovely, dimpled smile. 

B. G. dropped his son’s hand and went toward her, 
and Bruce junior stood where he had been left, as if 
his sturdy legs had no volition to carry him forward. 
His wide gray eyes were on his sister’s face, and his 
empty hand, flung out in surprise, groped aimlessly in 
the air. Valerie quietly clasped it, and the boy sud- 
denly clung to her, as if glad to find something stable 
in a world so full of unexpected changes. Gordon ad- 
dressed his daughter : 

“Where have you been, Genevieve?” 

Genevieve’s blue eyes widened in childish surprise. 

“Nowhere, Daddy,” she said, sweetly. 

“Oh-h! what a wicked story!’ Bruce junior had 
been galvanized into speech. His sister looked at him 
with an expression of sweet forgiveness. B.G. drew 
up a chair, sat down, and took the child into his lap. 

“Now tell Daddy all about it,” he cheerfully invited. 
“Where is that funny hiding-place his little girl has 
found ?” 

Valerie and Bruce junior drew nearer. Genevieve 
pointed a pink finger at her brother. 

“Bruce been crying,” she jeered. She threw back 
her little head and laughed noiselessly. 
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“Of course he has,” Bruce senior admitted, with a 
warning glance that stopped the retort on his son’s lips. 
“He has been worried about his little sister. We ’ve 
all been worried. Come, dear; tell Daddy where 
you ’ve been.” 

Genevieve ignored the question. Again her dimpled 
finger pointed, this time at Valerie. 

“Ts she my new mother?” 

“Why—yes; of course she is.” 

Her father—set, as it were, for a parental inquisi- 
tion—was plainly disturbed by the new trend the con- 
versation was taking. He endeavored to bring it back 
into its original channel. “Later you must tell your 
new mother how glad you are she has come to live 
with you. But now tell Daddy—” 

But Genevieve had slipped from his lap, and, cross- 
ing to Valerie, was holding out a tiny hand. 

“How do you do?” she said coyly. “I am very glad 
you came to live with us.” 

Valerie took the hand, rather dazedly. She was 
not reassured by Bruce junior’s hoarse whisper: 

“Oh, Daddy! she said this morning that if that 
lady came here to live with us she would cut her legs 
off !’’ 

Bruce senior rose to his feet. 

“IT see I’m in for a long siege,’ he commented, with 
a depression natural in the circumstances. “I won’t 
drag you into it, Valerie.” He smiled at her absently. 
“Your initiation has been severe enough, as it is. Sup- 
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pose you go to your rooms and rest, while I labor 
with these infants of mine.” 

Valerie flushed and turned to go. It was as if the 
super-housekeeper super-governess had been dismissed 
from the room. 

“And, by the way,” B.G. added, still in the same 
flat tone of depression, “please tell McTavish the 
wanderer has returned and have him spread the glad 
news.” 

Valerie nodded and closed the door. As she did so 
she heard her husband’s patient voice: 

“Now, Genevieve, tell Daddy—” 

She returned slowly to her own rooms. 

There, to her annoyance, she found Bianca waiting. 
For obvious reasons she had engaged no maid for her- 
self. She did not intend to have one. Still less was 
she willing to have the Italian constantly harassing her. 
with offers of undesired service. She greeted the 
woman pleasantly, however, and smilingly acknowl- 
edged her good wishes. She also hastened to pass on 
the cheering news of Genevieve’s abrupt return from 
her excursion. 

“Yes, signora; I know,” said Bianca, and waited for 
her effect. She got it. 

“You know? Oh, then you saw her come in.” 

“No, signora; no one saw Miss Genevieve come in, 
snot one, though the house and the grounds are full of 
those who search for her.’ She gave this time to 
sink in. “And Mademoiselle Charpentier asks the 
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favor of a word with the signora,” she added softly, 
as the new mistress did not speak. 

“The governess? Why, of course. Where is she?” 

“Crying in my room, signora.” 

That was sufficiently surprising to catch one’s at- 
tention, at another time, but to-day it seemed normal. 

“Ask her to come in, please.” 

Valerie remembered the pretty young Frenchwoman 
and the look of fear her face had taken on within a 
day of her arrival at Pentlands. She was not pre- 
pared for the vision that now blew across her threshold, 
panic-eyed, its neat little hat askew upon its head, its 
winter coat buttoned awry, its trembling hands grasp- 
ing a traveling-bag so hastily packed and shut that parts 
of a white garment protruded from its sides. 

“Mademoiselle Charpentier!” she exclayned in 
amazement. 

The sight of the other woman, the sound of the 
quiet though surprised voice, seemed to steady the 
new-comer. She made an obvious effort to pull herself 
together. 

“I beg madame’s pardon,” she cried in her own 
tongue, and added, on a memory which her French 
mind retained even in her panic: “It is terrible for 
madame, all this, on her wedding-day. But, oh, 
madame,” she added frantically, “do not attempt to 
remain in this house! It is accursed!” 

“Ts that what you came to say to me, mademoiselle ?” 

Again the tone steadied the visitor. 
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“But no!” she cried: “surely not! How should I 
presume—” She came farther into the room, drop- 
ping the disreputable-looking bag upon the floor as she 
advanced, and still so frantic that she did not realize 
it had left her hands. “It is only that madame is so 
young, and was so kind when I came, that I ven- 
tured—”’ 

The brown eyes looking into hers were not the kind 
one raved before, however frightened one might be. 
Mademoiselle Charpentier stopped and drew a quick 
breath. 

“T have come,” she then said, with more dignity, “to 
express my regrets to madame that I must leave be- 
fore she can fill my place.” 

“But, mademoiselle, you can’t do that. It is n’t 
fair to us,” Valerie said, an unexpected sympathy for 
the distraught little creature mingled with her annoy- 
ance. “Sit down comfortably, here by the fire—” she 
indicated a chair—‘and tell me what it all means.” 

The governess shook her head. 

“I am desolated to inconvenience madame,” she 
said, still quietly. “I had looked forward to her com- 
ing, since I heard of it, if she will permit me to say so. - 
I thought it would make matters better here. But 
now—to stay in this place another night—it is un- 
thinkable.” 

The woman was actually shaking with nervousness. 
Valerie suddenly remembered the waiting and inter- 
ested Bianca. 
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“Please ask McTavish to bring us some tea,” she 
directed the Italian, and, as the maid unwillingly 
left the room, she returned to the governess and 
spoke cajolingly, as one addresses a_ frightened 
child. 

“Sit down,” she again invited, and as the woman 
obeyed she added, smiling, “Let’s talk this over 
quietly.” 

Mademoiselle Charpentier started to her feet, as if 
the words were a spring that moved her. 

“No, no, madame! Iam sorry, but to talk of these 
things is impossible.” 

“Just the same,” Valerie went on, trying to hold her 
by moral strength and finding it harder than she had 
expected, “you and I are going to talk about them. 
We’re going to be very frank, too. I refuse to be- 
lieve that a woman of your education and courage— 
a Frenchwoman—”’ 

“Madame is too good,” the other muttered mechani- 
cally. She remembered the hand-bag and bent to pick 
it up. 

“T won’t believe,” Valerie repeated, “that you will 
let yourself be frightened away from a good position, 
by the actions of an unusually mischievous little 
child—”’ 

The Frenchwoman shuddered, and crossed herself 
as Bianca had done. She looked behind her appre- 
hensively. 

“Tt is not that, madame,”’ she breathed. “It is not 
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that alone. It is not even the icy air at night, and the 
unseen eyes that watch me and watch me—” 

Valerie’s heart missed a beat. “The icy air and the 
unseen eyes that watch me.” So this woman had felt 
them, too. 

“These little things will all be explained,” she said 
lightly. ‘We will get to them soon—” 

“Explained!” The other’s voice dripped sheer ter- 
ror. “How, then, shall one explain what happened 
this afternoon?” 

“That little imp’s disappearance?” cried Valerie, im- 
patiently. “I will explain it now. She hid herself, 
and came back when she was ready to.” 

She stopped, interested in the expression in the 
woman’s eyes. -Fear was still in them, and pity for 
her. 

‘Does she, then, sink into the earth, and rise from 
the earth again?” the caller asked softly. 

“Who knows how she goes? Both times she was 
with children. They may have been absorbed in some- 
thing else for five or ten minutes before they missed 
her.” 

“But when she came back to-day she was not with 
children,” said the Frenchwoman, in a low voice. 
There was such meaning in her tone that Valerie again 
looked at her uneasily. 

“Whom was she with?” 

“With no one. I was alone in the nursery. I had 
been alone for half an hour, resting after the long 
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search through the house. I was beside my bedroom 
door, facing the other door. Thus you see, madame, 
I commanded the only entrances to the room. Neither 
door opened. I turned, and the child was standing 
behind me, looking up at me with that terrible look—” 
She covered her face with her hands. 

“She had come back while you were out of the room, 
and hidden somewhere,” Valerie suggested, summon- 
ing a mental picture of the big nursery. 

The Frenchwoman laughed. It was not a pleasant 
sound. 

“Where should she hide?” she asked. “Under the 
rug? In the fire? In the beds? We had searched 
them all. Madame knows there is no other place. 
The room is all open and free for the games, and there 
are only the two doors, one beside me, one in front 
ormes . 

Her voice rose in growing excitement. She sprang 
up and started toward the door. 

“Madame will excuse me,” she stammered. “I 
cannot stay. I will walk to the station.” 

“Mademoiselle, I beg of you, don’t be so foolish! 
If you must go, of course I ’Il send you to the station 
in time for the next train. But first—”’ 

“No, no! It is not safe to stay here! Madame 
must pardon me. Madame cannot understand. How 
should she? She does not know half, or quarter—” 

“But I desire to understand! Mademoiselle! Wait. 
Wait!’ 
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Valerie was addressing an empty room. The door 
had slammed shut behind her visitor, and she heard 
quick feet hurrying along the hall. She stood quite 
still where the other had left her, her brown eyes on 
the door, her thoughts on the woman’s parting words: 
“Madame does not know half, or quarter— It is not 
safe to stay here.”’ 

There was a knock, and McTavish entered, carry- 
ing a tray. Valerie watched him absently while he 
put it on a table near the fire. 

“McTavish,” she said abruptly. 

“Ves, maam.” 

The old servant rose from his bent position over 
the table and faced her deferentially. She was now a 
Gordon of Pentlands. 

“Did you meet Mademoiselle Charpentier in the 
hall?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Did you observe anything unusual about her?” 

“Yes, ma’am; she seemed somewhat upset. But 
that’s hardly unusual now.” McTavish hesitated. 
“T’m sorry to disturb you, ma’am, but three others 
have left as well. They are all going on the same 
train. We shall be short-handed for a day or two.” 

The new mistress of Pentlands broke out irre- 
pressibly : 

“McTavish, what is the matter with them?” 

The glance of the old butler dropped to the rug. 
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“God knows, ma’am,” he said wearily. “Well call 
it panic, till we learn what’s back of it.” 

“McTavish.” She went close to him and spoke eye 
to eye. “Is there anything about Pentlands that 
frightens you? I don’t mean worries you, or puzzles 
you. I mean exactly what I say. Does anything here 
frighten you? And if anything does, what is it?” 

She added her last question quickly and in a louder 
voice. For the old man, his hands trembling, had 
turned away while she was speaking, and was actually 
moving toward the door. With two steps she put her- 
self between it and him. 

“McTavish, you must answer me. Don’t you see 
that it’s your duty?” 

“No, ma’am.” The butler pulled himself together 
and spoke with quiet respect. ‘“‘My first duty is to the 
master.” 

“But—” Valerie retreated a step—‘‘he would wish 
me to know.” 

“Would he, ma’am?” McTavish spoke with tired 
patience. ‘“Then he must tell me so.” 

She stepped aside with a gesture that released him, 
and he moved to the door. For a moment he hesi- 
tated there. 

“You understand, ma’am, that it ’s no lack of respect 
for yourself—” 

“I quite understand. Thank you, McTavish. That 
is all.” 
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The door closed softly. For a long moment she 
stood where she was, looking at it unseeingly. 

Truly, a pleasant reception on one’s wedding- 
day! 


CHAPLER XVI 


THE HOME-COMING 


A BRISK tap on the door was surprisingly fol- 
lowed by Gordon’s voice: 

“May I come in?” 

“Ves—certainly—of course.” 

Valerie’s self-possession—and she had a rather un- 
usual amount of it—was disturbed by the recurrent 
surprises that lay in the train of this new experience. 
Indeed, as B. G. opened the door and casually strolled 
across the threshold, her self-possession may be said 
to have lain in shreds around her. She had fancied that 
her personal sitting-room was sanctuary; yet within an 
hour of her arrival this extraordinary man, she told 
herself in the exaggeration born of surprise, was bat- 
tering her door down. Her husband did not appear to 
realize that he had been battering it down. His self- 
possession was flawless. 

“McTavish said you were having tea here,” he told 
her, easily. “I hoped you’d give me a cup.” 

Such words are a rallying call to almost any woman, 
in any conditions. Valerie, who had presided at tea- 
tables in most of the cities of the world, giving tea to 
the Butterfly and his friends and making them com- 
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fortable, found herself seated behind the tea-pot as 
swiftly as if the suggestion had been a physical force 
propelling her there. 

“T hope everything is n’t cold,” she murmured, touch- 
ing the side of the tea-pot and raising the lid of the 
muffin dish with genuine anxiety. “It must be fifteen 
minutes since McTavish brought up the tray.” 

Her voice took on a lighter note. The tea was hot, 
the muffins were still in good condition. From the 
easy-chair in which Gordon had seated himself, he 
watched her as she served him. 

“Cream?” she asked. ‘And how much sugar? You 
see, I must learn these details.” She tossed a smile 
at him across the cups. 

“Please do—learn them,” he said. “You don’t 
know how pleasant it seems to be having tea again, 
this way.” He observed that she was still holding the 
little cream-pitcher above his cup, her smiling eyes on 
his face. ‘‘Yes, cream, please,’ he added hastily, “and 
two lumps of sugar. And may I smoke?” 

“Of course.” 

If the thought crossed her mind that he was taking 
a great deal for granted, she checked it; and as she 
looked at him her heart softened. He had drawn his 
easy-chair closer to her, and had set his cup and saucer 
on the tea-table, to free his hands. His cigarette now 
lighted and between his lips, he dropped'down to the 
end of his spine, threw one leg easily over the side 
arm of the big chair, and with head far back and eyes 
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half closed, sent little rings of smoke toward the ceil- 
ing. It was not a conventional attitude, but it was 
obviously a familiar and a characteristic one. Just 
so, she realized, he must have sat and smoked many 
times at the tea-table of that other woman, whose un- 
dying influence made her the real mistress of Pent- 
lands. She knew, and accepted the knowledge without 
resentment, that to him she herself was hardly there. 
He was tired, he was deeply depressed, and a woman 
had momentarily fulfilled her mission in life by making 
him comfortable. Almost any woman in such a set- 
ting could have done it. 

As if her thoughts had communicated themselves to 
him, he straightened and reached out an absent hand 
for his tea-cup. 

“T had an amazing interview with Genevieve,” he 
murmured, more as if thinking aloud than as if speak- 
ing to his companion. 

“Did she tell you where she had been ?” 

“No.” He drank the tea, handed her the cup to be 
refilled, and, setting it down on the table beside him, 
returned to his lounging attitude and his cigarette. 

“At first it was the usual thing,” he went on. “My 
interviews with Genevieve on these occasions run very 
much the same course. In the beginning she does n’t 
know what I’m talking about; she has n’t been away: 
all that sort of thing. Next, a resolute and surprisingly 
intelligent effort to divert my mind. Shell take up 
any subject on earth except the one I want to dis- 
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cuss. For instance,’ he went on with a short mirth- 
less laugh, “she asked me to-day if I’d like to be a 
baby nanny-goat. When I said I should n’t, she asked 
me if I would be willing to keep on being one if I sud- 
denly found that I was one! For an instant it gave me 
an uncanny feeling that she was thinking of making 
me one. Every time she got off on a side issue, I 
brought her back to the real one, and we went over 
and over the same ground. She hadn’t been any- 
where, or she’d forgotten where she ’d been—all the 
familiar evasions. 

“At last I tried a new trick. I got up suddenly 
and said I was going where she had been, and that I 
would take her with me. It was pure bluff, of course ; 
my last card. But it had an amazing effect on her.” 

He threw the stub of his cigarette into the fire, and, 
taking his case out of his pocket, gazed disgustedly 
into its empty interior. 

“No ash-trays in your quarters either, are there?” 
he asked, suddenly realizing that he had been drop- 
ping ashes on the rug. “Don’t you smoke?” 

“Very little. I never cared much for it. So now 
I’ve come to the noble decision not to smoke at all, 
on account of the children.’ He nodded, without 
comment. ‘You take my supreme sacrifices lightly,” 
she murmured. 

But his thoughts were on his own needs. 

“T ll have McTavish bring up some of my cigarettes 
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and trays, if you don’t mind. Wait!” He rose. 
“Ill run down to the hall and get them now.” 

He returned so briskly that he was almost fanned by 
the little breeze his exit had created. He looked 
around, selected a spot on the mantel, and dropped on 
it a large silver cigarette-box and a smaller silver box 
filled with matches. The ash-tray he held he set down 
on the table. Then, standing beside the mantel, he 
filled his cigarette-case from the contents of the silver 
box, and, having lighted another cigarette, returned 
to his chair and picked up the waiting cup of tea. 

“That ’s cold.” Valerie took the cup from him, 
emptied it, and refilled it from the tea-pot. 

“Please go on about Genevieve,” she suggested, as 
she handed him the hot tea. The corners of her lips 
puckered uncontrollably. The man was swinging her 
into an atmosphere so commonplace and domestic that 
she began to feel as if she had been married to him for 
years. It was time, she decided, to return to the busi- 
ness that had brought her here. He took a long drink 
of the tea and set the cup down, without observing the 
smile. 

“I started toward the door,” he went on, as if there 
had been no break. ‘Genevieve rushed after me, 
shrieking, and caught my knees and held me so tightly 
that I could n’t have moved without hurting her. She 
was crying and pleading at the same time, but I got 
the gist of what she said: that I must n’t go, that no 
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one must go, and that no one was allowed to go ex- 
cept herself. Then, of course, I set about finding out 
who had made such a ruling. By that time she was 
so wrought up that I did n’t dare to press things much 
further, but at last she told me whom she had been 
with.” 

“Really!” The listener leaned forward interestedly. 
“That ought to give us the whole situation.” 

B.G. shook his head. He threw the half-smoked 
cigarette into the fire and turned to face her. 

“Tt ought to,” he agreed, “but it doesn’t. However, 
it explains a lot of the fool panic that ’s going around.” 
He ended rather slowly. “She says—in fact, she in- 
sists—that she was with her mother!” 

“Oh!” Valerie spoke rather flatly and sank back in 
her chair. B.G. leaned forward, nursing a knee be- 
tween his clasped hands, and staring into the fire. 

“It appears,” he went on, “that it isn’t the first 
time she has said so, though it’s the first time I’ve 
heard anything of the sort. She told Bruce, several 
months ago, and made him promise not to tell any 
one else. She has told Bianca, too, probably because 
the woman has been hanging around and quizzing her. 
I’ve stopped that,” he added grimly. “T’d get rid of 
the creature, but I don’t see how I can. Aunt Ha- 
dasah has had her for years, and she’s very depend- 
ent on her.” 

“One can see how such a story would excite the 
servants.” 
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“Yes, especially when you take into consideration 
that the child implicitly believes it.” 

“Do you think she does?” Valerie looked at him in 
surprise. She herself, even after her limited ac- 
quaintance with Genevieve, could not feel that the in- 
fant implicitly believed anything. 

“Has n’t she, perhaps, been told to say that, to put 
you off ?” 

He gave the suggestion a moment’s consideration. 

“It’s possible, of course. But at least her fear 
that I should find her hiding-place was the real thing. 
It amounted to panic. She has been very carefully 
cautioned.” 

“Then it might mean, I suppose,’”’ Valerie reflected 
aloud, “that some one is impersonating her mother.” 

“It might. Yet—how could any one? Genevieve 
remembers her mother perfectly. She was three, you 
know, when Lilian died. She and Bruce kiss their 
mother’s picture every night before they go to bed. 
And the portraits which are always before them, in the 
living-hall and the nursery, are Lilian to the life.” 

“T’m beginning to think that one of your people is 
back of it; some one mischievous or vengeful or ir- 
responsible, and that the child goes to his, or her, house. 
With so many buildings on the grounds—” 

But Gordon shook his head. 

“We went to work on that theory after Genevieve’s 
second disappearance. Every one who has a cottage is 
absolutely dependable. Moreover, McTavish and Mrs. 
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Scott are constantly in and out of all the buildings. 
There’s another crowd, of course; the servants that 
come and go. They’re all together in the service wing. 
Not one of them has been here long enough to have 
anything to do with this.” 

“Then—what does it mean?” 

Gordon rose, went to the mantel for another match, 
and there, forgetting his errand, stood looking down at 
her. 

“That ’s what we ’ve got to find out.” 

She spoke impulsively : 

“MeTavish knows more than you do.” 

He seemed surprised. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“THe refused to answer some questions I asked him, 
until he had consulted you; at least, I suppose that ’s 
what he meant.” 

“Te meant what I’ve just told you,’ Gordon said. 
“The French governess had got hold of it, and she told 
Bianca, and Bianca told McTavish, and McTavish 
stopped me in the hall just now to tell me about it. 
Sounds like the house that Jack built, does n't it?” 

But Valerie had to be sure of one thing. She must 
know, if she could, that Gordon was concealing nothing 
from her. 

“You mean that McTavish told you just now, for the 
first time, that Genevieve says she is with her mother 
during these absences of hers?” 

“Yes,” His look of surprise deepened. 
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“When did Bruce speak of it?” 

“This afternoon, after Genevieve brought it out. 
He was there all the time, you know. He seemed im- 
mensely relieved, poor little beggar, to be able to speak 
of it at last. All this is mighty bad for him, too.” 

“Did McTavish tell you anything else to-day, or at 
any other time? Forgive me, but I want to be quite 
sure I have all the threads.” 

“Nothing except the same nonsense about ‘unseen 
eyes’ and ‘death chills,’ started by the governesses, and 
the ‘Black Shadow’ seen in the grounds at night. I 
suppose you ’ve already heard plenty of that stuff. 
You know,” he added lightly, “there ’s a pleasant theory 
in certain circles that a person can be killed by releasing 
a ‘death chill,’ and some of those idiots—” He broke 
off. “It’s too absurd to discuss. However,” he added 
casually, “I see that you ’ve heard about it. So far as 
I know, that gives you the last ‘thread,’ as you call it. 
Certainly I don’t know anything more, myself.” 

“T have n’t heard anything about a ‘black shadow.’ ” 

He made a gesture of impatience. 

“A few of the servants declare they have seen some- 
thing out in the grounds, at night, that looks like a 
black shadow and moves as silently and swiftly as a 
shadow. One or two even say they ’ve followed it. 
Bates, an imaginative lad, swears that it vanished right 
in front of his eyes; or so McTavish tells me. None 
of the servants would repeat anything of the sort to 
me, of course.” 
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He started for the door, but stopped there, his hand 
on the knob. 

“Naturally, I’m the last person others would come 
to with nonsense like that,” he underlined. “The gov- 
ernesses would n’t talk even when I questioned them. 
And speaking of talk—’ he hesitated —‘“‘I ’ve moved 
a lot of my traps over to this wing, into the rooms next 
to these. I shall not be in them much, for I must be 
near the children at night. But it will look better.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Who is with the children 
now?” Valerie asked abruptly. 

“Mrs. Scott. Shell be with them all night, of 
course. She always fills in these—intervals.” B.G. 
had felt about an instant before he found the right 
word. ‘“She’s devoted to them,” he added. “There 
are times when she appears to think they re her own 
children. That ’s one reason why she takes these little 
excursions of Genevieve’s so hard.” 

“Does she take them hard?” 

“Very. I’ve told you she ’s almost a nervous wreck, 
though she does n’t look it.” 

Valerie had not risen from her chair. Formality, 
she decided, was not necessary with a gentleman who 
strolled into one’s private rooms as if they were his 
daily haunt. Now, as he opened the door, he looked 
back at her. She had pushed the tea-table aside, and, 
with head slightly bent and hands relaxed in her lap, 
was looking thoughtfully out of the window. The 
picture she made was very lovely, very feminine, and, 
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to a deeply disturbed man, surprisingly normal and 
comforting. He experienced a strong disinclination 
to leave the charming room and that restful presence. 
As soon as he got outside, all sorts of things would 
harass him. Almost he could see a procession of 
harassments coming toward him down the hall. 

“Tt has helped a lot to talk things over,” he said 
rather curtly. “Thank you.” 

She heard the door close behind him and the sound 
of his retreating steps as he swung along the hall. It 
was a sound so homely, so reassuring, that she dreaded 
having it cease. She experienced a moment’s realiza- 
tion of the sort which had just pricked him. In 
such a distraught household, among so much that was 
uncanny, one turned instinctively to the solace offered 
by the companionship of another normal human being. 

She rang for McTavish, who responded with his 
ustial promptness. As he cleared the tea-table, he 
spoke suddenly : 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am.” 

“Yes, McTavish.” 

“TI am now in a position,” said McTavish, firmly, 
“to answer any questions you would like to ask. It 
will give me pleasure to do so.” 

Valerie smiled at him. 

“Thank you, McTavish; that is not necessary. My 
husband has already told me what you repeated to him. 
But I will tell you something.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 
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McTavish set down the tray, and, standing before 
her, waited imperturbably. 

“You ’re an old dear!” 

The Scot, who had been correctly gazing past the 
side of her face, swung his eyes half around in a 
startled glance. Then, as she stood looking at him, 
in smiling silence, his lips twitched and a glint came 
into his faded eyes. 

“Tf that means, ma’am,” he said, “that you ’ve for- 
given what may have seemed rudeness, a while back, 
I’m very grateful to you.” He opened the door and 
picked up his tray. “You will find me always your 
obedient servant, ma’am,” he said softly, and left the 
room. 

After a few moments Valerie followed him. Soon 
it would be time to dress for dinner, but first she would 
go to the nursery and look in on the children. The 
smile with which she had spoken to McTavish was 
still on her lips. She was not thinking of McTavish, 
however, but of his master, the man whom, a few 
hours earlier that day, she had vowed to love, honor, 
and obey, and who had just strolled in upon her and 
then strolled out as casually as if the day had been any 
day. 

Well, it had been any day. To him, it seemed even 
less than this. It seemed every day. She told her- 
self—and as she did so her smile deepened—that, in- 
credible as it seemed, the man had virtually forgotten 
the little ceremony they had gone through together. 
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He had remembered a business contract, something that 
gave him access to her rooms and made her presence 
in his house seem natural. His attitude amazingly 
simplified their relations. What was so natural to him 
must also, in time, seem natural to her. She had need 
of natural happenings after this talk of communion 
with dead mothers and black shadows and death chills, 

“Death chills.” That, by the way, was a rather 
apt description of the phenomena she had experienced. 

She ran downstairs with quick, light steps. She was 
not whole-heartedly lending herself to thoughts of 
black shadows and death chills, but at least—and this 
fact she recognized with natural satisfaction—she was 
not afraid of them. 


Two hours later, when the new Mrs. Gordon obeyed 
the summons of the dinner gong, a suddenly affection- 
ate husband hurried forward to meet her as she de- 
scended the staircase. B. G. had remembered that he 
was a bridegroom. Her lips twitched again as she 
realized this, but she returned his greeting with the 
note the occasion seemed to demand, and lent herself 
to the caress of his arm as he led her to the fire. 
Of course this sort of thing was necessary. Mrs. 
Chapin—in an exquisite gray evening gown with 
touches of silver, and with some of her wedding or- 
chids still conspicuous among the delicate lace that 
veiled her bosom—was there to be impressed. So was 
McTavish, and another man, evidently a new servant, 
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and physically of the type of Hawes. But there was 
nothing of Hawes in his mien. He was a young Scot, 
and, in his way, as majestic as McTavish himself. He 
had been decorated for distinguished service in the 
World War and his manner subtly proclaimed that any 
one anxious for trouble could find it by annoying him. 
At intervals McTavish laid upon him a look that was 
like a caress. It was later revealed that he was a young 
grandson of the old man’s, fittingly named Andrew, 
summoned from his native heath for service at Pent- 
lands, and landed in America this very noon, by what 
McTavish could only regard as a very special attention 
on the part of Providence. 

“And he ‘ll not be running away like a scared rabbit, 
ma’am, a few days or weeks from now,” McTavish 
took the liberty of mentioning to Valerie, when the 
lad disappeared for a few moments, and Gordon made 
some pleasant remarks about him. 

Mrs. Chapin uttered a slight sound. Proceeding 
from a less finished social product, it might have seemed 
a sniff, for it was clearly intended to convey the im- 
pression that the old lady did not share the butler’s 
optimism. As further evidence of mental unrest, she 
steadily pulled and twisted across her knees, with her 
small, heavily veined hands, the silk sock of Bruce the 
Fifth. 

“If he’s like the rest of them, and I see no reason 
to doubt that he is,” she remarked darkly, “‘he “ll be 
running like a hare by lunch-time to-morrow. If you 
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take my advice, Bruce, you won’t bring any more 
strange servants into Pentlands. They simply make 
things worse. And we can get on very nicely with 
those we have,” she ended, almost viciously pulling 
the sock out of shape and then brooding over it, with 
her knitting-needles in her mouth. 

McTavish announced dinner. Gordon offered his 
right arm to the bride and his left to his aunt, and 
led them to the dining-room. On its threshold Valerie 
stopped, with an exclamation of pleasure. 

“But how lovely!” she cried; “and how beautifully 
arranged!” 

“Andrew got them from the greenhouse, ma’am, and 
arranged them himself,’ McTavish volunteered, as 
he drew back Mrs. Chapin’s chair while Gordon seated 
Valerie. 

“Then Andrew is an artist,” Valerie exclaimed, and 
with the tribute won the loyalty of her new footman. 

As she unfolded her napkin she recalled with amuse- 
ment the surprised expression on Gordon’s face at his 
first glimpse of the superbly decorated dinner table. 
Evidently, notwithstanding his efforts to play his new 
role properly, it had not occurred to B. G. to order any 
flowers for his bride. There had not been even a 
chrysanthemum in her sitting-room when she entered it. 

She had not noted the omission, at the time, for she 
was not expecting lover-like attentions. But she was 
touched by the fact that a Scotch lad, barely off his 
ship and presumably suffering from a touch of nos- 
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talgia in this new land, could yet remember what every 
one had forgotten in the excitement over Genevieve: 
that a Gordon bride was that night to eat her first 
dinner in her new home. She now realized that B. G.’s 
thoughts were following the direction of her own. 

“Forgive me,” he said in a low tone. “I know I’m 
doing badly so far, but give me time. Ill improve, 
I promise you.” 

“T have n’t felt neglected,” she lightly assured him, 
and raised her voice to include Mrs. Chapin in the 
conversation. “Have you a large garden here? I 
did n’t know that.” 

It occurred to her that she knew little or nothing 
about the grounds of Pentlands. It would be inter- 
esting to take the children with her, in the morning, 
and go for a long walk. Mrs. Chapin answered the 
question before her nephew could do so. 

“Lilian had a lovely garden,” she said, “the most 
beautiful for miles around. She spent hours in it 
every day. But since she died Lowrie has let it go 
to rack and ruin.” 

“Oh, come, Aunt Hadasah, that is n’t fair to Low- 
rie!’ Gordon protested, good-naturedly but firmly. 
“Of course there is n’t much left in the garden at this 
season, but the old chap does very well.” 

“That ’s just it,” Aunt Hadasah plaintively per- 
sisted. ‘He’s so old he isn’t up to date,” she went 
on, regardless of the fact that Lowrie was the friend 
and contemporary of McTavish. “He’s grouchy, too. 
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He thinks the garden belongs to him, and he does n’t 
want any of us to pick his flowers. I advised Bruce, 
years ago, to pension him off. I don’t believe in letting 
matters drift. I believe in thinking things out and 
then acting—” 

Valerie reflected as she rushed into speech that Aunt 
Hadasah was rather terrible. 

“Lowrie certainly permitted a lot of flowers to be 
picked for me,” she submitted. ‘Andrew must have 
stripped his greenhouses.” 

“And proud and happy he was, ma’am,” young An- 
drew ventured to observe, “‘to give them to you.” 

This was all very patriarchal. Valerie was not ac- 
customed to dinner tables at which the servants took 
part in the family conversation. But on the whole she 
rather liked it, at least she preferred it to Aunt Ha- 
dasah’s monologue. Also, in justice to McTavish and 
Andrew, she recognized that it was unusual here. Both 
men were undoubtedly in a state of smoldering emo- 
tion, and the tight rein on their Scotch tongues was 
momentarily relaxed. 

“Lowrie is invaluable,” Gordon said simply. “When 
he dies we shall have a mighty hard time to fill his 
place.” He smiled at Valerie. “All this intimate 
family talk must make you realize that you’re really 
eating your dinner in your own home.” 

“It does,” she agreed, returning the smile with a 
glint of mischief in her brown glance. It was quite 
surprising, she was thinking, how this man’s thoughts 
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followed hers. That glint, for some reason, held his 
gaze. Perhaps it was merely the youth in him respond- 
ing to the youth in her. For the moment, at least, 
these two, in an atmosphere of repression, refused to 
be repressed. 

“Of course you understand,” he went on, his eyes 
still on hers, “how the excitement here to-day tor- 
pedoed our plans to welcome you properly. If it 
had n’t been for McTavish and Andrew, you would n’t 
even have had any flowers.” 

Her eyes turned from his, to the beautiful table. 
The moment was over, but they had had a moment, 
and both had known it when it came. Perhaps, each 
was hoping, the memory of it would make things easier. 
Certainly, some easing of the situation seemed de- 
manded, and the clear call of youth to youth across the 
gulf that separated them had been a warming sound, 
as unsentimental and as bracing as a hunter’s horn. 

The dinner went on. It was a perfect one. Some- 
where among the fastnesses of Pentlands there was 
a cook who did not allow extraneous happenings to 
interfere with the practice of her art. 

“Your cook is perfect,’ Valerie murmured to 
Gordon. 

“Our cook,’ he suavely corrected. “Better still, 
your cook.” 

“T think,” she told him, “I prefer ‘our cook.” 

That almost gave them another moment. It was 
the bride who declined it, by refusing to meet his eyes. 
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The refusal gave her a misleading effect of momen- 
tary shyness, which, to the servants and Mrs. Chapin, 
was quite as impressive as the exchanged glance could 
have been. To-night Mrs. Chapin was not nodding 
over her dinner. For once her quick little bird-like 
eyes, darting in turn from face to face, really saw 
something of what they rested upon. Their power of 
observation, however, had been impaired by years of 
disuse. They did not see all they thought they saw. 
After dinner Mrs. Chapin effaced herself with un- 
expected tact, and the Gordons settled down before 
the fire in the library, side by side, in chairs that en- 
folded them like tender arms. While McTavish re- 
mained in the room they talked almost at random. 
When he had poured the coffee, he drew a small smok- 
ing-table to his master’s side, lit a match for his cig- 
arette, and placed a tray in readiness for the fall of 
ashes. B.G. accepted the service absently. Just so, 
Valerie realized, he had been waited on all his life. 
It was a wonder the experience had not ruined him; 
yet she had observed that afternoon, and on other oc- 
casions as well, a sturdy readiness to wait on himself. 
There was in him none of the restless fidgeting and 
casting about for help observable in the man who needs 
a match or a cigarette and is too spoiled or too lazy 
to cross the room for it. She had met dozens of that 
type in her wanderings and had robustly despised them. 
The Butterfly and his daughter had not employed maids 
or valets. Neither had they demanded of each other 
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the service stich assistants would have given them. 
They had waited on themselves; less from unselfish- 
ness, it must be admitted, than from an inner convic- 
tion that no one could serve them satisfactorily. 
Valerie had given no thought to Gordon’s attitude to- 
ward this question, but she was glad to find him the 
type of man who could, with equal ease and indiffer- 
ence, wait on himself or be waited on. 

She realized that he was looking at her. 

“Youre simply stunning in that dress,” he said in 
a cheerfully matter-of-fact tone. 

She smiled. It was the smile she often wore, 
amused, slightly ironic. Compared with the smile he 
had seen in the Sterling hall, it was as the glow of a 
candle to the flash of an electric torch. 

“You need n’t praise it. There ’s no one here.” 

He glanced around. McTavish had vanished. The 
peace and beauty of the big room enveloped them like 
the waters of a rising sea. 

“T know,” he told her, and absently settled down on 
his spine, slipping one leg over an arm of the chair, in 
what she was learning was his pet attitude of relaxa- 
tion. Sitting thus, he was turned partly toward her, 
and so close that his slowly swinging foot, in its silk 
sock and patent-leather pump, almost touched the side 
of her chair. He blew out a ring of smoke and 
watched it float upward. 

“But just the same I wanted to tell you it’s a stun- 
ning dress,” he went on, following another little habit 
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of which she was learning, of taking up, after a brief 
interval, a subject supposedly dropped. 

“It is pretty,’ she admitted, glancing down at the 
white chiffon and lace and silver brocade that com- 
prised it. In the fire-light her bronze hair was like 
a halo around her head. “Fortunately, it’s quite 
bridal, too. I’m glad you like it. You see,” she de- 
murely ended, “I have to live up to my position.” 

“You’re doing it. You’ve got McTavish on a 
leash already, and Andrew is ready to go out and die 
for you, in a fine, showy manner, any time you sug- 
gest.” 

“That might be interesting, but I think I'll let him 
live. He’s going to be very useful to us—a young 
edition of McTavish.” 

B. G. nodded. 

“Ready to take up the old man’s job when he drops 
it,” he elaborated. “I wish Lowrie had a grandson. 
You don’t find the old spirit in the new generation, un- 
less you import it, and then it’s likely to perish in our 
atmosphere.” He stopped abruptly. “I wonder if 
you realize what it means to me to have you here.” 

Valerie studied the toe of her silver slipper. 

“T’m glad it means something.” 

“It means companionship,” he said slowly. “That ’s 
quite wonderful. I didn’t expect it. In fact, I’d 
never even thought of it.” 

“And yet we agreed to be friends.” 

“I haven’t forgotten. But, if you remember, it 
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was to be a sort of pose, for the benefit of the serv- 
ants. I didn’t imagine it would be more than that. 
You were so resolutely businesslike, you know.” 

She sighed. 

“T have n’t been very businesslike so far. But I 
intend to begin to-morrow, and do all sorts of things. 
The first of them will be to get acquainted with your 
children.” 

“Our—’ he began and stopped. 

She ignored the significant lapse, and with charac- 
teristic courage asked a pregnant question. 

“What do you want them to call me reg 

“Why—” he was plainly embarrassed—“what would 
you suggest ?” 

“My own name,” she said promptly. “Just Val- 
erie. That puts us at once on a simple, friendly foot- 
ing. It’s what they will hear you call me. It will 
soon seem natural to them. They ’d surely resent any- 
thing else. Of course the first and most important 
thing for me to do here,” she went on, “is to establish 
a close relation with them. I’m going to spend a lot 
of time with them. I think I can win over Bruce, but 
about Genevieve—I don’t know.” 

“Genevieve,” he admitted, “has never really cared 
for any one except her mother and—’ He stopped. 
She waited interestedly. Possibly he would finish 
later. He did. “One other,” he said, so abruptly 
that she knew that phase of the subject was closed. 

“Does n’t she love you?” 
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“Not a particle. Nor Mrs. Scott, nor Aunt Hada- 
sah, nor any of the rest of us.” 

“That ’s odd.” 

“Very odd. Genevieve,” Gordon confessed, “is ab- 
solutely unlike her mother. However,” he ended with 
a sigh, “she did love her mother, though she never 
grieved for her or missed her as Bruce did. And now, 
somehow, though one would think she might be lonely, 
she seems perfectly satisfied. You don’t get the feel- 
ing, do you, that she’s an unhappy child?” 

“Heavens, no! She seems sufficient unto herself.” 

“That ’s it. That’s precisely what she is.” 

Valerie was silent. There was something, then, 
that he was keeping from her. Who was this “one 
other” of whom he had so abruptly ceased to speak? 

He had straightened, to stretch out for and light 
another cigarette. Now, as he drew in the first mouth- 
ful of smoke, he broke out with almost boyish direct- 
ness : 

“Can you imagine how new and restful to me this 
sort of thing is?” 

“This sort of thing?” 

For the moment Valerie was not quick on the up- 
take. She echoed his words absently, her mind still 
on the “one other.” The identity of that “one other” 
might have something to do with Genevieve’s “excur- 
sions,” as her father lightly called them. That being 
admitted, it did not seem right for him to keep her in 
the dark. In such a game, difficult at the best, all his 
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cards should be on the table. She became aware that 
he was talking. 

“Ves, this sort of thing.’ He waved a vague band 
among the cigarette smoke that drifted about him. 
“Companionship,” he elucidated. “Can’t you imagine 
how deadly my life here has been, for the past three 
years? In the daytime, of course, I can potter around 
the place and make myself a nuisance to those who 
know more about it than I do. In the evenings there ’s 
nothing to do but read and smoke and sleep. It’s 
been a ghastly sort of life. I realize that now, by con- 
trast, when I have some one to talk to and listen to; 
some one whose interests are the same as mine, and 
who isn’t here for an evening or a week-end but to 
stay.” 

Just so, in that friendly yet detached voice, might 
he have spoken to Perry. But his words had made 
her realize the gray monotony of his days. 

“I know,” she agreed. “It must have been ghastly. 
That at least is changed, as you say. But as we are 
to work together—” any hurdle looming in the general 
mist must be taken at once—‘“I think you ought to be 
entirely frank with me. I don’t think you should have 
any reservations connected with the conditions here.” 

He took his cigarette out of his mouth and looked 
at her with concern. 

“But, good Heavens, Miss Knight—Valerie, | mean 
—I have n't!” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” she insisted, gently but with 
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conviction. “Pardon me, but you have. I ought to 
know who the ‘one other’ person is of whom Genevieve 
is fond. By your own admission, that’s the only 
person she cares for in the world. And as I believe 
Genevieve is the center of this whole situation—” 

His face cleared and he did not let her finish. 

“That person,” he said, “is in Egypt, and has n’t 
seen Genevieve for years. So there isn’t the slightest 
connection. If there could be, I’d tell you fast 
enough. As it is, I will, if you insist, though the sub- 
ject is extremely unpleasant—” 

This time it was she who stopped him. 

“No,” she said thoughtfully. ‘Certainly not, if 
you ’re sure of your facts.” 

“T am, absolutely.” 

“Then,” she smiled, “I was merely running up an- 
other blind alley. I live in blind alleys these days.” 
She rose. “Good night.” 

He got up reluctantly. 

“So soon?” 

“Tt ’s almost eleven.” 

He walked by her side to the foot of the staircase, 
and there, under the painted eyes of the two former 
mistresses of Pentlands, held out his hand to the pres- 
ent one. 

“T need n’t tell you again,” he said, as his fingers 
clasped hers, “that your authority here is absolute. 
The household understands that. Do anything you 
please. Make any changes you wish.” 
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Standing on the staircase, one step above him, she 
was on a level with his eyes. She looked at him 
thoughtfully. 

“IT am very grateful for such confidence,’ 
with real feeling. ‘Good night.” 

He remained where she had left him, watching her 
until she reached the top of the stairs and turned into 
the corridor. Then he returned to the library. The 
comfort of the big room rolled toward him like a 
wave, carrying him back on its slow recoil to the loung- 
ing-chair before the still blazing logs on the andirons. 
But the charm of the room was gone. 

It was not so much that he missed his companion as 
that the moment he was alone he began to think of 
his anxieties. Like well-drilled soldiers, they came 
before him in review. He sat up in his chair, smok- 
ing and considering them gloomily as they advanced 
and swung into various formations. The one thing 
they would not do was to retreat. Only Valerie, it 
seemed, had the wordless command that dismissed 
them. 


b 


she said, 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE BLACK SHADOW 


PSTAIRS in her own rooms the new Mrs. Gor- 

don had emerged from the embrace of the 
white-and-silver evening gown, and now, in the com- 
fort of a black-and-gold Japanese kimono, was wan- 
dering about rather aimlessly. 

She had several things to do. One of them was to 
find and have in readiness the sport clothes she in- 
tended to put on the next morning, in preparation for 
a country walk with the children after breakfast. An- 
other was to be sure there was plenty of bed-clothing 
about. A third was carefully to inspect the windows. 
A fourth was to keep out of her mind the thought of 
that coming chill. She was less successful in this 
than in the matter of the first three duties. The 
thought of the “death chill”—an idiotic name for a 
draft, she now impatiently reflected, though she had 
rather admired it before dinner—entered her mind and 
stayed there, an unwelcome visitor it proved impossible 
to dislodge. 

An explanation of this, of course, was that the sec- 
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fourth. She discovered with relief that there was 
plenty of bed-clothing. Three wadded silk quilts, light 
but warm, lay folded across the footboard of the bed, 
undoubtedly a delicate attention from Bianca. Valerie 
regarded them with mingled resentment and relief. 
She shared B. G.’s dislike of the Italian, and also his 
feeling that probably the creature was a necessary evil 
in the household. If she had not been, however, it 
was not for the new mistress to displace her. Valerie 
had no intention of transforming B. G.’s household, 
notwithstanding the all-embracing power he had given 
her. Even her own rooms she would leave unaltered. 
Why should she try to improve anything so charming? 
And deep in his heart, she knew, B. G. would like to 
find his mother’s rooms unchanged when he came to 
them. 

As a souvenir of his recent visit, the odor of to- 
bacco smoke still clung to the sitting-room, though she 
had left the windows wide open when she went down 
to dinner. Probably Bianca had closed them when she 
brought the extra quilts. Valerie crossed the room 
and flung them open again, remembering her resolu- 
tion to investigate more closely the matter of weather- 
strips. The strips were all in perfect condition, put in, 
evidently, this autumn. There was nothing the mat- 
ter with the windows, nor could there possibly have 
entered them, she realized, the icy, rushing river of 
cold that had passed through her bedroom the last time 
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she slept in it. That draft, as she now insistently 
termed it, was an odd thing. . . . She had forgotten 
all about the Black Shadow. 

She closed the windows again, and finished her toilet 
for the night. At twelve o’clock she opened the double 
windows of the sitting-room and one window of the 
inner room, locked her door, and went to bed opti- 
mistically. She was still very wide awake, so she ad- 
justed the bed-light, and, opening the novel she had 
selected, read until she felt drowsy. Looking at her 
watch, on the small table beside her bed, she found 
that it was one o’clock—time, surely, to end a far from 
perfect day. She closed and put aside the book, 
snapped off the light, and closed her eyes with a sturdy 
determination to keep them closed. 


She was in the high Alps . . . cutting foot-holds 
in the ice. . . . She was numb with cold . . . and now 
her ears were filled with the roar of an on-coming 
avalanche. She was in its path . . . there was noth- 
ing she could do to escape it. . . . She was caught in 
its freezing embrace, swept onward with it. . 


She sat up. The atmosphere of the room was again 
that of an ice-house, and she was chilled to the bone. 
She had drawn one of the extra quilts over her before 
she closed her eyes. Now she firmly drew up the 
others and swathed herself in them like a mummy. 
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But she could not get warm. She wondered whether 
she ought to close the bedroom window. That was 
what she had done before. But, though the room was 
so freezingly cold, the air was not really refreshing. 
There was something queer about it; something that 
almost amounted to a taint. No, she could not close 
the window. Her teeth chattered, but she held her- 
self steady. To be cold was not a new experience. 
She had known cold nights, many of them, in lonely 
mountain huts, in her climbing-expeditions. What 
most disturbed her now was the lack of freshness in 
the air. She had not observed that before. 

The additional coverings were accomplishing their 
benign purpose. She ceased to shiver and chatter, and 
‘felt herself relaxing. .. . 


She was aroused by a noise very close to her. It 
was almost as if a chair had been overturned in her 
room. There was a suggestion of movement, too, 
swift and incessant movement, and a sound that might 
be made by padded feet. 

They did not move like human feet. There was 
nothing firm or regular and rhythmic in their action. 
They seemed racing about, as if a terrified animal, con- 
fined in a limited space, leaped this way and that way, 
making frantic efforts to get out. 

Valerie’s hand rose to switch on her light and then 
dropped again. No, she would not have a light. 
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There was nothing in her own rooms. What she 
heard came either from the hall or from the other side 
of the bedroom wall, from that sealed and supposedly 
deserted wing. 

Moreover, she did not need a light. Her eyes were 
becoming accustomed to the gloom. She could see 
dim outlines of furniture. She must have slept for 
hours, for a spectral dawn was sending a gray mist 
through the windows. 

The frantic movements, which had stopped for a 
few moments, began again, and now there was a new 
sound, sharp and continued, like the long-drawn, sibi- 
lant hissing of a snake. 

Again the hand of the girl who was listening rose 
to flash on a light, and again it fell. If she turned on 
a light it might be seen, and the noise might stop. 
That noise was horrible, but—she did not want it to 
stop. If it kept on a little longer she believed she 
would learn what it was. 

The movements continued. At intervals something 
softly struck the wall, as if thrown there. There was 
another sound of the kind which had aroused her, as if 
a light chair had gone over on a carpeted floor. The 
hissing stopped, began again, went on. 

Then, with extraordinary suddenness, silence fell. 
The listener held her breath. Not a sound could be 
heard. She continued to listen, while very slowly the 
corners of her room came out of the shadows. 
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The effect of the gray dawn in the room, even the 
room itself, became unendurable. She longed to get 
away from it. She had an impulse to ring for Bianca, 
but she checked it with a movement of impatience. 
However, her continued nervousness made action of 
some kind imperative. She rose, threw her dressing- 
gown over her shoulders, and went to the closed bed- 
room window. It must be almost sunrise. It might 
calm her to look out. 

The familiar snow-shrouded landscape stretched be- 
fore her, but it, too, was uncanny in the dim grayish 
light. Her absent glance down into the grounds was 
caught by something new, something slight and dark 
that moved with extraordinary swiftness. She looked 
more intently. It was creeping along close to a line 
of trees and apparently making for a distant building. 
One of the servants, probably; a man returning from 
some rendezvous and wearing a black cloak... . 
That was the kind of apparition, no doubt, that started 
the rumor of a “black shadow.” . . . 

She shivered suddenly and went back to bed. How 
many nights could she endure this sort of thing? But 
the sun would soon be up; and possibly she had im- 
agined the sounds that haunted her. One’s nerves 
play strange tricks at night. . . . What a persistent 
sense she had that something horrible had happened 
on the other side of that wall! 

She must quiet down. ... She must try to 
Seepe.. o's 
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Five minutes later, as it seemed, the willing Bianca 
was tapping at the door. When Valerie let her in 
her black eyes were avid with curiosity, but she solic- 
itously inquired if the signora would breakfast in her 
room. Valerie sat down on the side of her bed, with 
difficulty keeping her eyes open. They felt dull and 
heavy-lidded. With such appreciation as she could 
command she thanked the maid and explained that to- 
day, as always henceforth unless she felt ill, she would 
breakfast downstairs. She noted that Bianca’s regret- 
ful departing glance took in the fact that the three 
quilts had been in use. 

In a small room off the dining-hall she found B. G. 
alone at the table and half through his breakfast. She 
was shocked at his appearance. His face looked ac- 
tually haggard, but it brightened as he rose to greet 
her. 

“If I’d known anything as nice as this was going 
to happen,”’ he said, as he seated her, “I ’d have waited, 
of course. I took it for granted you’d breakfast in 
your rooms. My mother was the only woman who 
ever graced our breakfast table.” 

He spoke quickly and nervously, almost as if he 
were making conversation. 

“I shall always come down.’’ Valerie looked around 
with appreciation. “I didn’t know you had this cozy 
little breakfast room.” 

“We have,” he corrected. “It’s a good thing, too. 
Dining in a medieval banquet-hall may be all right, 
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though it has its disadvantages. But breakfasting in 
one would make me bite the cook.” 

“Not our cook.” 

Valerie watched him as he approached the hot dishes 
on the sideboard. Yes, there was something quite un- 
usual in his manner this morning. He was lifting 
covers and replacing them as if he hardly knew what 
he was doing. Suddenly he remembered, and began 
to heap her plate. 

“Please don’t give me all that,” she begged. As if 
he had not heard, he set the plate down before her. 
She was increasingly puzzled, but talked on. “Speak- 
ing of the cook,”’ she jested, as she filled her cup from 
the bubbling percolator, “I suppose the stage must be 
set for our meeting. You know her. Would she con- 
sider it more dignified if Mrs. Scott introduced us, or 
shall I drop informally into her stronghold?” 

She stopped and looked at him, first inquiringly, then 
in surprise. He was staring before him in a black ab- 
straction. [Either he had not heard her, or, having 
heard, he was not taking the trouble to answer. Her 
face flushed at the seeming affront. Then, recall- 
ing his haggard look and the momentary relief with 
which he had greeted her, she thought she had the 
explanation. 

“Has anything happened?” 

She saw him hesitate. 

“Well, yes,” he said slowly. “But—if you don’t 
mind—we won’t talk about it yet.” 
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“Is Genevieve—”’ She half rose from her chair. 

“No, no; Genevieve ’s all right. So are the rest of 
the family. It’s nothing like that. Ill tell you all 
about it later.” 

She was relieved but still puzzled. However, she 
had problems of her own to consider. Those noises 
of last night, for example; though already, in the sun- 
shine of a perfect morning, she told herself she had 
imagined most of them. However, she supposed she 
must tell B. G. about them later on. 

“Please eat your breakfast.”’ 

He made the request with an effort at a smile. 

“You ’re not eating yours.” 

“I’m going to, if you ’ll give me some coffee. This 
has grown cold.” 

“Where is McTavish?” she asked as she refilled his 
cup. 

“Somewhere around. We follow the Engtish plan 
for breakfast, you know, and help ourselves. I hope 
you like it.” 

“T do, very much.” 

This atmosphere of constraint wasn’t right at all. 
She made a determined effort to banish it, and was re- 
lieved to discover that he immediately played up. 

“I’m beginning to realize how strenuous my house- 
hold duties are to be,” she remarked, as she buttered 
a toasted muffin. “I shall spend five minutes every 
morning with the cook, telling her how good the din- 
ner was the night before, and approving her menu for 
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the day. Then I’ll have three minutes with Mrs. 
Scott and McTavish, commending the new servants 
they have engaged. After that I'll try to wheedle 
some flowers out of Lowrie. I shall want lots of 
flowers for the house, so perhaps I’d better allow fif- 
teen minutes for that interview. You can see that my 
domestic routine will be a terrific strain; the sort of 
thing that breaks women down!” 

“T can see that you have a fine preliminary grasp of 
it.” For a moment he looked at her as if he really 
saw her. “If Lowrie does n’t give you the best flowers 
he has,” he added, “I ’Il make a centerpiece of him, as 
a horrible example to the rest. He’d just about fill 
our biggest bowl.” 

Later, during her first interview with the little 
Scotch gardener, Valerie suddenly visualized him in 
this rdle, and the picture so cheered her that the meet- 
ing went off with spectacular success. 

“T’m giving her the best we ’ve got,” Lowrie told 
McTavish after it had ended, as he snipped his choic- 
est blooms in touching unconsciousness of the fate he 
had escaped. “Maybe,” he added grimly, “they ‘ll 
help her through.” 

McTavish, who was sitting beside him, his head 
in his hands, looked up. 

“Had n’t he told her?” 

“Fe had not, man,” said Lowrie. “That was plain 
enough. But he will.” 

“He will,’ McTavish agreed. “Hell have to.” 
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There was a long silence in the big greenhouse, 
broken only by the snip-snip of Lowrie’s scissors as the 
flowers fell. 

A little later still, in the living-hall, Valerie smiled 
at Gordon across the gorgeous mass of her treasures. 

“See how generous Lowrie was,” she _ boasted. 
“Now if I can find Andrew we’ll arrange these 
flowers together. He’s a genius at that sort of thing; 
and I know it would please him to be asked.” 

“Won’t you let me help, instead ?” 

Gordon spoke so oddly that the eyes of his wife 
turned on him with a suspicion she could not check. 
There was, of course, a possible explanation for the 
extraordinary change of his manner from that of last 
night ; an explanation any woman of average sophistica- 
tion could hardly fail to take into consideration. 
Valerie was sophisticated, and her training had been 
European. The suspicion had crossed her mind a mo- 
ment after her entrance to the breakfast room, and 
she had slain it in the instant of its birth, as an insult 
to him. 

Now, coming again, it died harder. He had dogged 
her footsteps ever since breakfast. He had been un- 
willing to have her out of his sight fora moment. He 
had even accompanied her to the greenhouse, and 
plainly had been restrained from going in only by the 
unusual sight of McTavish lounging there when he 
should have been on duty in the hall. 

“T "fl wait outside,” B.G. had said quickly; and he 
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had taken his stand with the effect of a corner-stone 
settling into place. 

McTavish had vanished at her entrance, and she 
had forgotten Gordon in the zest of her encounter 
with the gardener. Lowrie, she remembered, had 
looked at her strangely, as if—yes, as if he felt sorry 
for her. His look had killed the laughter on her lips, 
and she had gone out soberly to meet her moody bride- 
groom, who had stalked back to the house, by her side, 
in a silence unbroken throughout the brief journey. 

No doubt Lowrie had reason to be sorry for her. 
If her suspicion was correct, she was going to be most 
horribly sorry for herself. And yet, last night, only 
last night, this man who stood doggedly before her 
had been so simply friendly, so thoroughbred, so 
wholly all that he should have been! Remembering 
that, her courage revived. She could not believe that 
he had so changed. Again she killed the suspicion 
born of his manner, but despite her effort her voice 
was cold. 

“Tf you like,” she said, indifferently. “It won't 
take long.” 

“T’m not much good at it,” he humbly admitted. 
“But perhaps I can fetch and carry.” 

“Then fetch all the bowls and vases to this long 
seat, please. Ill fill them here, and we can decide 
afterward where they are to go.” 

He hurried off like an obedient small boy, while she 
knit her eyebrows in a puzzled frown. She had not 
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dared to ask again what had happened, what was the 
matter, to risk precipitating some avowal. Was she 
back again on that tack? She set her teeth and al- 
most by an act of mental violence hurled her thoughts 
into a new channel. 

The absence of Andrew was not surprising. At 
that hour he might have duties in another part of the 
house. But the continued absence of McTavish, the 
ubiquitous, was another matter. The living-hall did 
not seem natural without McTavish. She missed him 
as she would have missed one of the portraits, if it had 
been taken down. The living-hall was McTavish’s fit- 
ting background, his permanent frame. 

Gordon came back, gratifyingly burdened. He ex- 
plained his delay, with an unrepentant air. 

“T broke one of ’em. Tried to carry too many.” 

“You did!’ She was startled. “I hope it wasn’t 
one of your best.”’ 

“Our best,” he doggedly corrected. “You're 
frightfully careless in your speech,” he added fretfully. 

The tone was so exactly that of a small boy, finding 
fault because he was generally out of sorts, that Val- 
erie’s lips twitched into the characteristic smile he had 
begun to look for. As if it comforted him, his man- 
ner became less labored. He ran for water—of course 
he had brought in the vases without any, and she had 
looked at him with tried patience when she discovered 
this—and helped as much as she would let him. This 
was little, until it was time to lift the heavy bowls and 
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vases to tables and mantels. ‘Then he shone as a 
worker, and with a resplendent light. He could put 
vases on high English mantels, without the aid of even 
the lowest rung of a step-ladder. Her admiration 
made him a little giddy, and he showed a tendency to 
advise her about the arrangement of the flowers. She 
checked this by sending him for cloths to mop up the 
water he had spilled on the polished floor. The strain 
between them lessened. 

When all the flowers were in place he looked up at 
her almost appealingly. 

“Last night,” he said, “you spoke of taking the 
children for a walk. I wish you would take them for 
a long ride instead. The roads are bad, but the air is 
fine.” 

“Very well,” she agreed, with surprise, “if you think 
that ’s better.” 

“T do. Take Ross and the sedan, and keep them 
out till one o’clock. Will you do that?” 

“Of course, if you wish it.” 

“Thank you. I’ll have Mrs. Scott get them ready. 
Shall I say you’ll start in fifteen minutes?” 

She had a moment of wonder. The morning was 
full of revelations. Was he, perhaps, a martinet ?— 
one of those domestic tyrants who insist on regulat- 
ing every domestic detail? She knew there were such 
men. She could not believe he was that type. Yet, 
knowing what her plans for the morning had been, he 
had calmly upset them all, except the visit to Lowrie. 
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He would not have permitted that, she believed, if he 
had known McTavish was there. Finding McTavish 
there had, plainly, staggered him. 

When she came downstairs, ready for the drive, she 
found the sedan at the door, with Ross at the wheel. 
The children appeared as promptly as if swept toward 
her on a magic carpet, but it was clear that the swift- 
ness of their movements was not due to enthusiasm 
over the prospect of an outing. Bruce, his small 
gloved hand to his cap in a mechanical military salute, 
bade her a rather sulky good morning. Genevieve 
dimpled and smiled, but without interest. B.G. helped 
them all into the car and stood, bareheaded, watching 
them as they drove away. Then, with a long sigh of 
relief, he went back into the house. 

“The coast is clear,” he said to McTavish, who, like 
a fellow-conspirator, now emerged from the shadows 
of the hall to meet him. “She wanted to decorate her 
new home with flowers,’ Gordon added dully. “I 
had n’t the heart to stop her.” 

“No, sir,” said McTavish, and with eyes like those 
of a devoted collie stood looking at his master. 

After a second or so, Gordon found that he could 
no longer see those faithful eyes. On a sudden im- 
pulse he flung an arm across the old man’s shoulders, 
and together they walked down the hall. 


In the sedan, Valerie smilingly turned to her fellow- 


passengers. 
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“Where would you like to go?” she asked them. 

Bruce, still sulky, but retaining the pose with some 
difficulty owing to the glory of the morning, was heard 
to mutter that he didn’t care. Genevieve expressed a 
prompt choice. 

“To the cenetery,” she unctuously announced. 

Valerie regarded her with surprise. 

“Surely you don’t want to go there!” 

“Yes, I do, too,” Miss Gordon insisted, her small 
mouth in a straight line. 

Valerie looked at Bruce. 

“Tas she ever been to the cemetery ?” 

‘“*Course she ‘has: Lots of times,’ So haverclagt 
guess you don’t know much about us.”’ The boy’s 
tone was lofty. 

“T certainly did n’t know that the cemetery was your 
favorite haunt,” his stepmother admitted, with a sense 
of depression natural at the moment. “Do you both 
want to go there now?” 

“T don’t,” Bruce conceded. “I don’t like it much. 
But we go there lots in the summer, to put flowers on 
Mama’s tomb. We don’t go very often in the winter, 
‘cause the snow ’s so deep. Besides, Mama is n’t there, 
anyway. She’s in heaven.” 

“She isn’t,” said Genevieve, suddenly. 

“She is!” 

“She isn’t!” 

“Sheva l? 

“Children, hush!’ The present Mrs. Gordon was 
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pained by the unseemly argument. Bruce turned on 
her a long, appraising stare. 

“Why are you our new mama?” he truculently de- 
manded. 

“T’m not your new mama, dear.” 

Pres, you dre, too.” 

“Why, Bruce! It isn’t polite to contradict a lady, 
and I thought you were always polite.” 

“But—Bianca said you were our new mama,” the 
boy stammered. 

So it was Bianca who was at the root of the mis- 
chief-making, as Valerie had surmised. Bianca was 
entirely too much with the children. That condition, 
at least, could be remedied, and it should be. Hence- 
forth Bianca should devote her entire time and atten- 
tion to her aged mistress. Bruce was looking puzzled, 
but relief struggled through his confusion. However, 
from his point of view, there was still a little matter 
to be cleared up. 

“If you ’re not our new mama, what did you come 
here for?” he asked, with the candor of six. 

“Why, partly to be your friend and playmate. I 
like to play with little boys and girls. I know a lot 
of them, all over the world.” 

Bruce meditated, his truculence falling from him 
like a garment slipping down. 

“An’ you really, truly are n’t our new mama?” 

“T really, truly am not, Bruce. Your mama is in 
heaven, as you have just said.” 
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“She isn’t!’ Genevieve shrieked. 

“She is!’ Bruce shouted fiercely, turning to face his 
sister. “Don’t you dare to contradick a lady, you bad 
girl!” 

Valerie interposed a pacific suggestion, and Bruce 
asked another question: 

“Say, if you played with us, what games could you 
play?” 

She mentioned a few. They were new to her com- 
panions; games little children played on the other side 
of the world. She described them, glad to lend her- 
self to the change of subject. 

Bruce, sitting on her right, absently rested his red 
head against her shoulder. 

“T guess those new games will be fun,” he hand- 
somely admitted. “I guess we'll have a good time 
playing them.” 

“IT ’m sure we shall,” his new friend agreed. 

Even Genevieve was yielding to the charm of the 
topic. On Valerie’s left her little face looked up 
alertly, her blue eyes bright with normal childish in- 
terest. It soon became clear that the new playmate 
knew things about animals; strange things about all 
kinds of animals. And that she knew stories; all sorts 
of stories. There was one simply amazing tale about 
a mermaid who took the little boy and girl of a fish- 
erman to visit her home under the sea. It described 
what the children saw there, and what they had to eat, 
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and how sword-fish and sea-horses took them for rides 
on their backs. 

The party reached home just before luncheon. 
Gordon, hearing the motor, had barely time to come 
forward to meet them before the three swept into the 
hall together, the two children, bright-eyed and ex- 
cited, clinging firmly to Valerie’s hands. Bruce fairly 
shouted his glad tidings. 

“She isn’t our new mama at all,” he cried trium- 
phantiy. “She’s jus’ our new friend. An’ she knows 
all the stories in the world. An’ she’s going to tell 
us one every night before we go to sleep. An’ there ’S 
enough to last till we grow up. An’ we’re going to 
call her Val’rie. An’—” 

“Here, here; steady, old man! A_ gentleman 
does n’t talk all the time, you know. He gives the 
ladies a chance.”’ 

Across the head of his excited little son B.G. 
glanced at Valerie, then at Genevieve. 

“An’ Val’rie shot a lion once, and he bleeded all over 
everything,” Genevieve contributed. “An’ he bleeded 
an’ he bleeded—’’ 

It appeared to be her most luminous memory of the 


ride. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE PASSING OF ANDREW 


ALERIE and B.G. lunched together in the 
breakfast room, attended by Barnes, the up- 
stairs maid. McTavish was still invisible. Mrs. 
Chapin, it developed, could not come downstairs. She 
was the victim of a sick headache, brought on, possibly, 
by over-indulgence in the vague process she had de- 
scribed as “thinking things out.” 

Gordon’s manner had changed again. Valerie was 
beginning to suspect that he had even more manners 
than he had sport suits. She had already seen him 
wearing three different suits and half a dozen manners. 

This noon he was very quiet, both in attire and 
mien; but he had lost the air of strain he carried ear- 
lier in the day. When luncheon was over he rose with 
a look of decision. 

“I told you this morning that something had hap- 
pened,” he remarked, making an effort to speak casu- 
ally. “If youll come to the library I'll give you the 
details now.” 

In the library he pulled up to the fire the two chairs 
they had occupied the evening before. Barnes poured 
their coffee, and was arranging cigarettes and matches 
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on the table at her master’s elbow when he dismissed 
her with a gesture. 

“What has happened,” he began slowly, when he was 
sure they were alone, “is very bad. That’s why I’ve 
put off, as long as I could, telling you about it.” 

“You ’re not supposed to do that, you know, when 
unpleasant things happen.” 

“No, but this is so—” He interrupted himself to 
swallow his coffee, but he did not light a cigarette, nor 
did he loll comfortably. He twisted his chair around 
toward her and leaned forward as he talked, his moody 
gaze sometimes on the rug and sometimes on the fire. 

“I need n’t explain,” he began, “that when a new 
servant comes here, especially one for any position of 
importance, the others don’t lose much time getting 
in their fine work. It seems that in the case of An- 
drew, McTavish’s grandson, the alarmists began as 
soon as he went off duty, about ten o’clock last night.” 

“Just who are the alarmists?” 

“Oh, the whole bunch, I suppose, in the service wing. 
There ’s a servants’ sitting-room there, where they 
spend their off time. Half a dozen of them were sit- 
ting around, and they promptly proceeded to fill up 
Andrew. They told him about the ‘unseen eyes’ and 
the ‘death chills’ and the ‘Black Shadow’ and Gene- 
vieve’s excursions, and—oh, well—Heaven only knows 
what else!” 

“Youre not telling me they frightened him—that 
level-headed Scot!” Valerie murmured incredulously. 
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“No, they didn’t. That’s the worst of it. It would 
have been better if he had been frightened, like the 
rest of the pack,” B. G. commented with a sharp edge 
of bitterness on the words. ‘‘The more they talked, 
it seems, the more he laughed at them. They resented 
that, of course, and piled on the agony. They finally 
made him see that something deucedly unpleasant was 
going on here, and that we were in a bit of a mess.” 

He stopped, and swept his brown hand over his 
head with a quick, nervous gesture she had seen him 
use once or twice before, when he was puzzled and 
disturbed. 

“After that, it appears,’ he went on, “Andrew 
drifted over to McTavish’s quarters. He found Mc- 
Tavish and Lowrie together. What he got from them, 
I suppose, wasn’t very reassuring. But he told them 
what he’d told the servants—that we were a pack of 
old women, afraid of our shadows, and that some one 
was having a lot of fun with us behind our backs. He 
said he was going to show the world that at last a 
man had struck Pentlands. He swore he’d give all 
his spare time to the mystery here and get to the bottom 
Or it” 

“Good for Andrew!” 

B. G. raised his hand. 

“Wait!” he said quietly, and continued in an un- 
naturally flat, level voice: “Andrew got back into 
the servants’ sitting-room about twelve o’clock, and 
found a few fellows still hanging round there. They 
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had some more talk. Andrew told them again what 
he thought of them, and repeated his vow to get to the 
bottom of things. Then they all went to bed, and 
nothing more would have come of it, I fancy, if one 
of the men had n’t got sick during the night. It hap- 
pened to be Bates, the lad that cleans the boots.” 

Again B. G. stopped, and Valerie’s heart seemed to 
stop also. She had begun to suspect what was coming. 

“Bates had an attack of indigestion about two 
o’clock,” B. G. resumed, “and while he was up and 
puttering around he looked out of a window and saw 
what they call the ‘Black Shadow,’ or thought he did. 
The next minute he had the whole crew of them up and 
staring. They all saw it—something slight and black, 
like a human figure, in a long dark cloak, moving out 
in the grounds, but keeping close to the buildings.” 

Valerie caught her breath. A picture had swung 
before her eyes—a dim gray landscape, with a black 
figure skirting a line of trees. But that, she remem- 
bered, had been at dawn. 

“Of course they called Andrew among the first,” 
B. G. was saying. “They pointed out to him that his 
chance had come. There was the Black Shadow. 
Let him go and get it. They were all ready to watch 
him make his promise good. 

“T don’t know how the poor lad liked his job,” 
Gordon went on with a sigh, after another backward 
pass of his hand over his tired head. “But he took it 
on. He went. He must have moved very carefully, 
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for the watchers at the two windows did n’t see him un- 
til he was almost on the Black Shadow. (1 have to 
call it that, for that’s what they call it),” the speaker 
interjected with a sudden fierce distaste. “It was mo- 
tionless. They would n’t have been sure it was there 
if they had n’t been watching it for some minutes. I 
forgot to say that of course they had n’t lit any lights. 
They were all at the dark windows. They saw An- 
drew spring, and two figures struggling for several 
minutes, and then they heard acry. The next minute, 
the Black Shadow was gone and Andrew lay there, 
in the snow. 

“They won’t admit it, of course, but I suppose at 
first they were afraid to go to him. They say they 
waited, hoping he was only stunned and would move 
and get up. Finally several of them went. They 
found Andrew—stabbed in the throat.” 

“Dead?” Valerie asked the question in a voice that 
was almost a whisper. 

“Yes, dead.”’ 

A long silence lay between them 

“They brought him into the house,’ Gordon went 
on at last, ‘and then, of course, there was the devil 
to pay. They routed out McTavish, and McTavish 
came for me.” 

“Oh, poor McTavish!” Valerie buried her face in 
her hands. ‘He was so proud of the boy!” 

“Poor McTavish, indeed! He’s completely knocked 
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out. All he does is to sit around and stare at the 
floor. After we got you and the children out of the 
way to-day, I tried to make him help with the things 
that had to be done, and talk to the ghastly crew that 
come at such atime. I knew it was better for him to 
be busy; but he could n’t keep his mind on anything. 
I told him he could take the boy back to Scotland, him- 
self, if he wanted to, and stay there for a couple of 
months of rest and change. But he shuddered away 
from that.” 

Gordon brooded a moment, then resolutely resumed 
his story: 

“There’s more. Around the spot where Andrew 
was found, the snow was beaten down, of course, by 
the struggle. Even the most superstitious of the serv- 
ants realized that something more substantial than a 
shadow had been in that fight. They traced its foot- 
steps in the snow for a little way, too, and then lost 
them. It seemed to comfort them a lot to find that 
the thing was merely a human being and a killer,” 
he added grimly. “But something else comforted me 
a whole lot more. At eight o’clock this morning I was 
told that one of our men, a chap named Bellamy, had 
found the dead body of the killer himself.’ 

The listener began to think she was in a nightmare. 

“Where?” she gasped. 

“In one of the outhouses near Lowrie’s cottage. 
He had stabbed himself, apparently with the same 
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knife he had used on Andrew; and he had left a note. 
It was printed very neatly in large letters. Wait, I 
think I have it.” 

He put his hand into a side pocket of his Norfolk 
jacket, and brought out a sheet of white paper. In 
silence Valerie read and re-read the printed words that 
stood out upon:it: 


I killed the man because he attacked me. Now [I kill 
myself. I do not want your torture death, or prison all 
my life. Bury me. I have no friends. 


“The amazing thing,” Gordon ended, “was that the 
killer was n’t a man at all. He was merely a boy,— 
almost a kid, about sixteen or seventeen ; and he was n't 
an American, either. He was an Arab. His clothes 
were dark, and he wore a long black cloak with a 
pointed hood—what I suppose you ’d call a burnoose. 
His left arm was broken. No doubt Andrew broke it 
in the fight.” 

Valerie nodded. 

“So that’s the end of the Black Shadow!” 

“Yes, and a damned good end for him, too.” 
B. G. rose and threw back his shoulders, as if in finish- 
ing his account he had cast a burden from them. 

“I beg your pardon,” he added hurriedly. “But you 
can see that he has saved himself and us an immense 
amount of trouble. We’d have had to find that mur- 
derer! Now he’ll be buried as ‘John Doe’ and we can 
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forget him. He must have been sneaking around 
here at night for weeks, possibly for months.” 

“Why did he give himself up?” Valerie asked sud- 
denly. 

“He explained—to avoid the chair.” 

“I know. But why didn’t he simply return to his 
hiding-place? He had one; and it seems to have been 
a safe one.” 

“That’s so. But I suppose he knew we were cer- 
tain to get him.’”’ Nevertheless Gordon considered the 
question for a moment. “There are several queer 
things,” he went on. “As I’ve said, he was a mere 
boy. That ’s why he finally knifed Andrew, of course, 
because he wasn’t a match for him in a fair fight. 
Everything about him showed he had n’t been in this 
country very long. The point is, I don’t believe he 
could have written that message without help; in Eng- 
lish, with every word correctly spelled.” 

“And why should he have taken the trouble to write 
it at all?” Valerie was studying the sheet of paper. 
It was letter size, of good quality, and in its left-hand 
corner, she now observed for the first time, there was 
a faintly perceptible water-mark, a heron standing on 
one leg. “What had he to gain by writing this? It 
almost looks as if—”’ 

He finished the sentence. 

“As if some one else had forced his hand—had made 
him confess and then kill himself.. Another thing 
looks that way, too. Andrew was killed about two 
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in the morning, but when they found the Black Shadow 
at eight o’clock, he had been dead only a few hours; 
since about dawn, the coroner thought.” 

“That ’s amazing. It looks as if he had made his 
escape and then been sent back. But why ?” 

“That’s it. Why?” 

Once more, face to face with this blank wall, they 
looked at each other helplessly. 

“Perhaps I ought to tell you,” Valerie said slowly, 
“that I heard some unusual sounds last night.” 

He gave her a startled glance. 

“When? Where?” 

“Toward dawn. They were either in the hall or in 
4 room on the other side of my bedroom wall.” 

“But that ’s the sealed wing.” 

“T know. But—” 

“Nothing could come from there. What kind of 
noises were they?” 

“Odd—like something racing about—an animal— 
or possibly a human being with bare feet or stockinged 
feet. And a hissing sound, like an excited whisper- 
ing, though I didn’t get any words.” 

“Good Lord!” He stared at her. “Are you sure rage 

“That ’s the way it sounded. Of course I ’m not 
sure what it was.” . 

“What do you think it was?” 

“Absurd as it sounds, I’m inclined to think it was 
that boy, that Arab, just before his death.” 
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He got up. 
“I'll have it looked into,” was all he said. 


That afternoon Valerie and Gordon went for a long 
walk. They came back restfully tired, and young Mrs, 
Gordon hurried to the nursery. Passing through it 
with a promise to the children to return at once, she 
stopped at the upstairs sitting-room of Mrs. Scott. 
She had heard from Barnes that the housekeeper had 
undergone a severe nervous attack during her absence, 
but she found the sufferer looking about as usual, 
though perhaps more tense and with an added accent 
to her high color. Mrs. Scott’s door and the door 
leading from the hali to the nursery were both open, 
and, despite her indisposition, the housekeeper was 
evidently keeping in close touch with her charges, whose 
voices could be heard as they played together. 

She was writing a letter when her new mistress ap- 
peared, and she rose, without enthusiasm, to offer the 
caller a chair. Valerie smilingly refused it. 

“I’m going right in to the children, but I’m so glad 
you ’re better. I merely looked in to be sure—” 

The charming voice stopped suddenly. An idle 
downward glance of the visitor as she stood beside the 
small desk had rested on a few loose sheets of writing- 
paper ready for use. Their aspect was oddly famil- 
jar. The caller took one up and fingered it absently. 

“T want a scrap of paper to make a list for the chil- 
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dren. May I have this? And have you a pencil? 
Thanks so much. You’re quite sure you wouldn't 
like Doctor Boyden to look you over? Very well, 
then. Of course that’s just as you wish.” 

Back in the nursery, with the excited welcome of 
the children in her ears, Valerie looked more carefully 
at the sheet of paper she held in her hand. As she 
had expected, she found in its upper left corner an 
almost indecipherable water-mark, a heron standing 
on one leg. But something else was equally clear. 
Mrs. Scott had given her the paper with entire indif- 
ference. If there was any sinister association con- 
nected with it, the housekeeper was not aware of the 
fact. 


McTavish served dinner that night, by his own ur- 
gent suggestion. He went about his duties calm- 
faced and efficient, but his old shoulders sagged un- 
der the weight of his years and his sorrow, and the 
two watching him could neither eat nor talk while he 
was in the room. After the meal, over their coffee in 
the library, B. G. made a surprising comment. 

“When I think of what happened last night, your 
first night here,” he said slowly, “and of the things I 
have brought you into, I could beat my head against 
the wall.” 

The unexpected remark surprised and rather be- 
wildered Valerie. 
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“You brought me here because strange things were 
happening,” she reminded him. 

Again he was enigmatic. 

“I know,” he said. “But that was a thousand years 
ago. By the way—’’ he was speaking in a lighter 
tone—“‘you ’Il be relieved to know that there could n’t 
be anything hidden in the sealed wing.” 

She forgot everything else. 

“You ’re sure of that?” 

“Absolutely. This afternoon I had two men—Ross 
and our watchman—go over everything wich the ut- 
most care. Every entrance is sealed. So is every 
window; and the thick dust shows that nothing has 
been disturbed. No one could possibly get inside. 
The wing is virtually a tomb.” 

She nodded thoughtfully, and answered that part of 
the report which had most impressed her: 

“I didn’t know we had a watchman.” 

“I engaged him this morning. He’s going to be in 
the hall outside of your rooms to-night. And here- 
after there will be a guard in the grounds, too; and 
Ross and Bates will be on duty in the two halls near 
the nursery.” 

“Oh, I’m glad of that!” 

“I thought you would be. We’ve got to get to 
the bottom of all this. If there are any mysterious 
sounds hereafter, we’ll follow them to their source.” 

She drew a deep breath of relief. 
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“Some of those sealed rooms lie between my bed- 
room and the nursery, don’t they? So the only way 
I can reach the nursery is to go downstairs and through 
the living-hall and library. That does n't seem right, 
does it?” 

“No, of course not.” He looked uncomfortable. 
“Tn Lilian’s lifetime there was an entrance directly 
from her rooms to the nursery. It’s behind her por- 
trait, sealed up, like all the rest. I examined it my- 
self to-day. We must try to think of some way—” 

He was so confused that she mercifully let the sub- 
ject drop, knowing that he would not forget it. 

“T’m going up to the nursery again now, to be sure 
everything is quite right.” 

He rose promptly. 

“So am I, if you don’t mind.” 

The big nursery, when they entered it, was dim and 
quiet. The night light burned low, but a fire still 
blazed in the fireplace, and the light from the blazing 
wood was reflected in effective shadows on the walls. 
The door opening into the bedroom of the nursery 
governess, now occupied by Mrs. Scott, was ajar, and 
a mild snore offered testimony to the sound slumber 
of that devoted guardian. 

Together the Gordons stood looking down on the 
fifth American head of the old line. Bruce’s tousled 
red hair was buried in his pillow and he seemed fathoms 
deep in sleep. But as if their gaze disturbed him, he 
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opened his eyes. They fell on Valerie and he smiled 
drowsily. 

“She ’s going to buy me a new dog,” he muttered, 
and, turning his back on the unseasonable callers, went 
to sleep again. 

Across Genevieve’s bed they exchanged a glance of 
appreciation. The sleeping child was so exquisitely 
per fect. 

“She let me rock her before the fire half an hour to- 
night,” Valerie boasted in a whisper, “while I told 
them a bedtime story. But she did n’t seem quite her- 
self. Mrs. Scott is dosing her for a cold.” 

She stopped and looked around uneasily. Again, 
as once before, she had a sense that she was being 
watched. Then, with a shrug, she dismissed the no- 
tion. Here, at least, everything was normal. The 
firelight flickered on the decorated walls. The chil- 
dren slept on. The Gordons crept softly out of the 
room. 

“Good night,” she said, when they reached the 
library. 

He nodded understandingly. 

“Tt’s been a hard day. I think I like to-night’s 
dress even better than I did last night’s,” he smilingly 
added, as he walked with her to the foot of the stairs. 
“Tt ’s less regal and more homelike. And that shade 
of green is awfully becoming. It makes you look like 
a red-haired Undine!” 
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“Red-haired, indeed! I like that!” Young Mrs. 
Gordon was indignant. “I haven’t been accused of 
having red hair since I was ten. But my hair did make 
my childhood a burden,” she admitted. ‘The favor- 
ite indoor sport of my family and friends was to ask 
me what color my hair was. They kept it up because 
I always answered very firmly that it was ‘brack!’”’ 

He chuckled. 

“We have mournful memories in common. I 
fought dozens of battles over my hair. My method 
of making the other fellows forget my topknot was 
to cover them with their own gore.” 

They laughed together in complete unconsciousness, 
he leaning on the post at the foot of the staircase, she 
resting lightly against the rail, looking down at him. 
Suddenly the picture of those upper rooms rose before 
her. What would she find there this time? 

“Good night,” she repeated abruptly, and ran up 
the steps. 

Gordon, his hands deep in his pockets, strolled 
slowly back to the library, and as he strolled he 
grinned. 

“Brack!” he quoted unctuously. “I’d bet some- 
thing she was a handful!” 

In her bedroom, Valerie undressed slowly. She was 
tired and depressed but also excited. She locked the 
door into the hall, got into bed at once, and opened her 
book, but she could not read. Lowering the book till 
it rested on her knees, she sat propped up among the 
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pillows, letting her thoughts have their way. Her ears 
were full of echoes and her mind was filled with 
images. 

She saw McTavish’s pathetic stoop, and Genevieve’s 
sleeping loveliness, and the haggard face B.G. had 
worn at breakfast-time. She saw the gallant swing of 
Andrew’s broad shoulders, and pictured him lying out 
in McTavish’s cottage, sleeping his last sleep. That 
fine young soldier! A lump came into her throat and 
a sense of horror wrapped itself around her like a 
garment. The thought she had been holding back 
entered her mind and filled it. B.G. had said the 
Black Shadow must have died about dawn. It was 
about dawn when she had seen that cloaked and hooded 
figure. It followed, then, that she had seen the killer 
on the way to his own death. 

She set her teeth. Admitting that she had, this was 
no time to think about it. Nevertheless her thoughts, 
breaking the leash with which she had tried to hold 
them, followed the boy into the empty building he had 
chosen as the scene of his violent passing from this 
life. Almost she thought she saw him. A boy, a 
mere boy, sixteen, possibly seventeen; yet within a few 
hours he had killed another and himself. Why? And 
why, why did some subconscious instinct, deep within 
her, insist on linking up those killings with the frantic 
movements she had heard the night before, on the 
other side of that wall? 

To-night there was no noise whatever. That in 
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itself was reassuring. Still more reassuring was the 
thought of the new watchman in the hall, just outside 
her door. She considered the situation. On the other 
side of her bedroom wall lay some room or closet in 
the deserted wing. For three years, B. G. himself 
had told her, that wing had been given over to dust 
and decay. 

But had it? It had not. She was almost sure of 
this. In that deserted wing some one, or something, 
was living; some one or something responsible, she 
was almost convinced, for all the mischief-making at 
Pentlands. Possibly, quite probably, as she had sug- 
gested to B.G., the Black Shadow had hidden there. 
Possibly it was from there he had been sent to his 
death. Possibly it was into the deserted wing that 
Genevieve went when she so uncannily vanished. But 
how did she get there? To whom did she go? Who 
was there? To whom would a child like Genevieve 
turn? And why? 

It would be highly embarrassing to open up the old 
wing and find it empty. Such a blunder, if it proved 
a blunder, would handicap her in any future efforts she 
made. 

There were many questions to be asked. For a long 
time she lay awake, asking them of herself. There 
were many things to be explained. The chill she 
thought she understood. Probably it would soon be- 
gin, though she remembered that it never had begun 
until her lights were out. . . . And that writing-paper. 
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To connect Mrs. Scott with Andrew’s murder was 
impossible. McTavish and Mrs. Scott were lifelong 
friends. Yet how had the Arab secured that writing- 
paper? 

At last she rose again, snapped off all the lights, 
and, returning to bed, lay staring wide-eyed into the 
darkness. She had left both windows open, and the 
air was bracingly fresh and cold. Probably it would 
soon come—the icy tainted air that was like a breath 
from the tomb... . 

Things were clearing up. Already she believed she 
had the answers to several questions. She could not 
be sure of them till she had studied that chill more 
carefully. She waited almost impatiently for it to 
begin. 

The night wore on. She began to feel sleepy and 
struggled against the sensation. She must wait for 
the chill, and study it in the light of her new-born 
theory. But to-night it did not come. It was getting 
very late, or, rather, very early. Again the dawn be- 
gan to creep through her windows. Her eyes closed, 
opened, and closed again. In the silence of the sleep- 
ing household, she, too, slept soundly. 


CHAPTER XIX: 


UNSEEN EYES 


REAKFAST the next morning was a solemn 

meal, and its gloom was not lightened by the 
occasional appearances of Barnes, who drifted in and 
out of the breakfast room like a heavy fog. 

Barnes was a conscientious young person, but she 
was also a temperamental one, and the tragedy of 
Andrew’s death stimulated an imagination already 
overworked. Barnes had decided that no life at 
Pentlands was safe and that her own was in special 
peril. She had conveyed to the new mistress her in- 
tention of “leaving” at the end of the week, and her 
expression, when seen through the fog, conveyed the 
assurance that the proverbial rock on its firm base 
was a wabbly affair compared with this resolution. 
She would have left at once but for the grim allure 
of Andrew’s funeral services, to be held the following 
morning. She was unwilling to miss the drama in 
those. In the meantime she handled dishes with 
trembling fingers, sighed gustily at intervals, and at the 
end of the rather silent meal greeted a sharp tap on 
the dining-room door with an actual squawk of nerv- 
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“See who’s there, Barnes,’ Valerie quietly directed, 
but her lips twitched. Across the table she had just 
met the gray eyes of her husband, and the glint in 
them, the pull at the corners of his handsome mouth, 
again hearteningly reminded her that he and she were 
young, and that thus far, at least, their sense of humor 
had survived even the strain Pentlands was putting 
upon it. 

Barnes obeyed the order rather as if she were 
approaching Bluebeard’s chamber, but before she 
reached the door it opened and the plump figure of 
Mrs. Scott entered the room. 

“Vou ll excuse me, ma’am, I’m sure,” she said to 
Valerie, and then to Gordon: “Miss Genevieve ’s 
not very well this morning, Master Bruce, and I 
thought you ought to know.” 

As both her hearers rose hastily, she added: 

“T don’t think it’s anything to worry about, sir. 
But she didn’t sleep much last night, and she 
would n’t eat any breakfast.” 

Both observers noted that apparently Mrs. Scott 
herself had not slept much either, and that if she was 
not alarmed about Genevieve, she was certainly 
alarmed about something else. She had the air of a 
woman whose nerves were at the breaking-point, and 
who was holding herself steady by sheer force of will. 

“Will you go right up to Genevieve?” Gordon 
asked Valerie. “Ill telephone for Boyden and follow 
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He hastened from the room, and Valerie went with 
the housekeeper to the nursery. 

“Have you kept her in bed?” she asked as they 
crossed the library. 

“T didn’t at first,’ Mrs. Scott admitted. “I put 
her in her bath and then dressed her. She fussed all 
the time, but it seemed just a little naughtiness. I’ve 
put her back in bed now, and she does n’t like it.” 

Genevieve promptly confirmed this report when 
they entered the nursery. She was sitting up in her 
small bed, wide-eyed, red-cheeked, and_ rebellious, 
while Bruce the Fifth, who had been left in charge of 
her during the housekeeper’s absence, vainly tried to 
persuade her to lie down. 

“I won’t lie down,” Genevieve piercingly asserted, 
addressing her remarks to her larger audience as the 
new-comers approached. ‘An’ I won’t stay in bed. 
An’ I won’t be quiet. An’ I won't keep covered up.” 

Valerie took one of the child’s hands in hers, and 
was disturbed to find it dry and feverish. Feeling 
that the end justified the expedient, she descended to 
bribery. 

“Will you lie quiet if I tell you a story? The one 
you like best of all?” 

Genevieve checked her rebellion to consider the sug- 
gestion. 

“About the lion? The one you shooted ?” 

“Yes, that one.” 
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Genevieve lay down slowly. 

“As soon as you tell it,” she warned, “I’m goin’ to 
get right straight up.” 

“I don’t think you ‘ll want to,’’ Valerie predicted. 
“You see, I know stories about other animals, too. 
Bears and tigers and elephants—”’ 

“That got shooted?” the Murillo cherub earnestly 
stipulated. 

“Yes, some of them got shooted,” the raconteuse 
conceded reluctantly. 

Before the lion had breathed his last Gordon ar- 
rived to report that the doctor was on his way. The 
scene that met his eyes was reassuring in its peaceful 
domesticity, but the African veldt was the real set- 
ting of the sick-room, and the patient, quiet and well 
covered, lay contentedly drinking in the exciting 
details she had demanded. Bruce the Fifth, seated 
at Valerie’s feet, with his sturdy shoulders against her 
knees, was also lending himself to the charm of the 
narrative while Mrs. Scott busied herself in the back- 
ground. From a low chair, in which she was seated 
close to the bed, Valerie glanced reassuringly at her 
husband. 

“Genevieve insists on rather lurid tales just now,” 
she explained, “but I’m hoping we can get around to 
fairies and mermaids by easy stages.” 

“T want to be taked up an’ holded,” the small suf- 
ferer announced. 
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B.G. gathered up his small daughter, folded her 
silk puff carefully about her, and, holding her in his 
arms, laid his cool cheek against her flushed one. 

“She ’s always been like that,” he admitted, over 
the child’s head, referring to the character of the 
stories demanded. ‘‘Odd, isn’t it?” 

Finding the occasion one of unlimited indulgence, 
the patient promptly grasped her opportunity and im- 
formed her parent that she desired to be “walked,” 
an unusual request for her. He obediently began a 
steady promenade up and down the big room, talking 
sometimes to the restless child and sometimes to the 
others. When she admitted that she had had enough 
of this vicarious exercise, he put Genevieve back in 
bed, and the story-telling went on. 

B. G. joined his small son on the floor and sprawled 
there, supported by an elbow, in such a position that 
he could see the raconteuse as she spun her tales. 
He did not analyze the pleasure it gave him to watch 
that lovely vivid face with its quick changes of ex- 
pression, or the comfort her presence gave him, but 
he told himself with a throb of triumph that he had 
made no mistake in his experiment. Already the 
girl had captured his children; an amazing achieve- 
ment, considering how they had been prejudiced. 
She had stuicceeded because she had gone at it in 
exactly the right way, with perfect tact and under- 
standing. Also, in some strange fashion, she filled 
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him personally with a comforting sense of trust and 
confidence She was, he believed, equal to anything. 
Without her, for example, he would have been in rather 
a panic over Genevieve this morning, though it seemed 
obvious that the youngster was not seriously ill. He 
had never admitted it to any one, but B. G. had al- 
ways felt a peculiar sense of helplessness in his rela- 
tions with his children, and especially with Genevieve. 

He had tried to overcome this by spending much 
time with them, but close association merely deepened 
his conviction that, save as a provider, a man counts 
for little in the lives of infants of their age. They 
needed their mother, or a woman like her. Looking 
at the woman who now bore his name, he felt that he 
had encompassed them with feminine influence and 
protection as with a circular wall. Surely, nothing 
could get past her to harm them! 

Doctor Boyden’s brisk entrance broke in upon these 
satisfying reflections. Life was kind to Boyden and 
he was a confirmed optimist. Before he approached 
his small patient, he greeted Valerie with a slight 
underlining of the courtesy due to her new position 
as mistress of Pentlands, wrung Gordon’s hand with 
jovial congratulations, touched lightly yet sympatheti- 
cally on Andrew’s death—he had been called in im- 
mediately after the tragedy—and threw in a few re- 
marks about the skating. 

He began his examination with the buoyant convic- 
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tion that nothing much was wrong, but as it progressed 
his manner sobered and he shook his head as he wiped 
his thermometer and returned it to its case. 

“Nothing serious yet,” he said, “but I don’t quite 
like one or two of the symptoms. We’ll watch this 
young lady pretty carefully. Ill send over a nurse 
this morning. Fortunately, I have a good one who 
has just come from another case—” He broke off to 
ask abruptly: “Can you keep this youngster quiet? 
A lot depends on that.”’ 

Genevieve officially answered the question, in which 
she naturally felt herself concerned. All this handling 
and talking was getting on her nerves. 

“T’m going to get right straight up,” she hoarsely 
declared. ‘An’ I want to be dressed, I do. An’ I 
won't keep the bed-clothes on, an’ I won’t lie still.” 

The doctor chuckled. 

“You won't, eh? My, my?’ 

He thrust out his lower lip and regarded the rebel 
with mingled amusement and concern. But before he 
could say more, Valerie broke in. 

“Genevieve is going to change her mind,” she cheer- 
fully predicted. “You see, her biggest doll, Betsy 
Cabbage, is sick, too, so she must keep Betsy in bed. 
Of course the best way to do that is to stay in bed 
with Betsy. And I’m going to tell them both a great 
many stories that Genevieve hasn’t heard yet. And 
Genevieve and Betsy are going to have their meals in 
bed, which will be terribly exciting.” 
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“On trays?” Genevieve asked thoughtfully. 

“Of course, on beautiful trays.” 

“An’ ice-cream ?” 

Valerie glanced at the doctor. He nodded. 

“A great big dish of ice-cream,” he said. 

“T Il stay with Genevieve, too,’ Bruce the Fifth 
volunteered, adding cannily, ‘‘as long as Val’rie tells 
us stories.” 

While Valerie tucked the afflicted Betsy Cabbage 
into bed beside her mistress, Bruce the Fourth smiled 
understandingly at his son. He, too, would have liked 
to remain in the nursery as long as Valerie told sto- 
ries, but there were more exacting demands on his time. 
He rose to follow the doctor downstairs. 

“T "Il have the nurse here inside of an hour,’ that 
gentleman promised as he drew on his gloves. “And 
I’ll be in again soon after lunch. We won’t worry, 
but we don’t want to be caught napping.” 

The two men left the room. As the door closed 
behind them the story-teller, a huge black bear in her 
foreground and a bullet already on its willing way to 
the animal’s fierce heart, made an unexpected discovery. 
The nursery, which only a few moments before had 
been warm, cheerful and flooded with sunshine, was 
suddenly bleak and comfortless. Her sensation of 
loss, of something approaching loneliness, was so 
strong that it startled her. For a long moment she sat 
staring at the closed door. Genevieve’s imperative 
voice, demanding the details of the bear’s passing, drew 
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her attention to the confusion of her thoughts. She 
turned to the housekeeper, who in an excess of nerv- 
ous zeal, was picking up the toys in one part of the 
nursery and trotting across the room to deposit them in 
another part of it. 

“T ll amuse the children till the nurse comes, Mrs. 
Scott,” she promised. “If there is something else you 
would like to do—” 

She was glad when the woman left the room. She 
wondered if those hard, prominent eyes had seen the 
unconscious self-revelation that lay in her long stare 
at that closed door. 

The bear perished. Tigers and elephants followed 
him to the happier hunting grounds of good animals. 
Moral reflections, persistent but unobtrusive, ran 
through the tales. Bruce listened to these with respect 
and Genevieve accepted them with resignation. All 
the time the story-teller’s thoughts followed their new 
trend. 

“We all thought he was dead, for he had lain still 
for a long time. But just then one of the native boys 
went too near him—” 

(Was it possible that she was missing the man, 
was desiring his return, was actually listening for his 
footsteps ?) 

“And he stretched out a huge paw and ripped the 
boy’s arm open, from the shoulder to the elbow. Yes, 
darling, of course it hurt, and the boy went down, 
yelling with pain and terror.” 
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(Then, after all, she must be the kind who could n’t 
keep her head steady, though in the past she had re- 
ceived so many tributes—oh, undeserved, she sus- 
pected now!—to the coolness and steadiness of that 
head. ) 

“We thought it was all up with the boy. But just 
at that instant my father sent a bullet straight into 
the tiger’s heart. If he had missed—yes, dear, he was 
a great big tiger, the biggest I have ever seen. 
Darling, try to think about the poor boy. We picked 
him up and he got well—” 

(And yet how could a woman, any woman, be un- 
sympathetic when a man was bearing such burdens? 
That, of course, was what she felt—pity and nothing 
more. A woman would be less than human whose 
sympathies did not go out to the victim of a situation 
like B. G.’s_ She hoisted the flag of her self-respect 
into place again and approvingly watched its brave 
flutter. But she had learned a lesson. She must 
dwell less on her partnership and community of 
domestic interests with Gordon, and more on the busi- 
ness contract she had assumed. She must be human 
but not too human.) 

The nurse arrived: a finely poised woman of thirty, 
with the air of infallibility worn so naturally by the 
efficient members of her profession. Gently but firmly 
she took the patient and the situation in charge. 
Bruce was sent outdoors to play. Mrs. Scott, again 
hovering in the offing, was made to understand that 
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an indefinite leave of absence had been granted her. 
The adjoining bedroom, the nurse assumed, would 
naturally be her own. 

Mrs. Scott departed, her lips set. Left alone with 
the new-comer, Valerie met smilingly her cool blue 
gaze. 

“Well,” she asked, “what are you going to do with 
me ?” 

“Are you the child’s mother?” 

“T am her stepmother. Please let me help you.” 

The nurse nodded. 

“The mothers of little children are apt to be a 
nuisance in the sick-room,” she advanced dispas- 
sionately. “Of course it’s natural that they should 
be. They ’re nervous and frightened, especially if the 
child is very ill, and they want to do more than they 
can. But I hope this little girl isn’t going to make 
us anxious.” 

As she talked, standing by the child’s bed, she 
looked down on her patient, with a sudden smile, 
which Genevieve, after a long stare, decided to re- 
turn. Valerie’s heart lightened. The smile had been 
a charming one, a warming and illumination of a sud- 
denly attractive face. This woman liked children. 

“My name is Atwood,” the nurse briskly announced. 
“Will you stay with the child while I get into my 
uniform?” 

“Of course.” 

Valerie sat down again in the low chair by the bed, 
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ready to respond to an immediate demand for more 
tales of adventure. To her surprise, Genevieve did 
not ask for them. Instead, she lay quite still, holding 
the big doll tightly in her arms and with heavy eye- 
lids blinking at the room. 

“Are you sleepy, darling ?” 

Apparently Genevieve did not know. She seemed 
to be turning the question over in her mind. She 
was still drowsily considering it when Miss Atwood 
returned ten minutes later, immaculate in her white cap 
and uniform. Valerie watched the nurse take the 
child’s respiration and temperature and enter them on 
the chart she had placed in readiness on the play table 
drawn near the bed. Already the big nursery looked 
like a sick-room. Valerie sighed. She had watched 
Miss Atwood’s face for some clue to the patient’s con- 
dition, but the serene features sent her no message. 
She observed, however, that the nurse drew the bed- 
covering up to the child’s chin. 

“We must keep dolly warm, you know,” she told 
Genevieve. 

The child did not protest, and the omission disturbed 
Valerie. Only an hour ago Genevieve had robustly 
declined to be quiet or to be covered. 

“T will look after her now, thanks.” 

Valerie accepted the dismissal. 

“T ll look in every hour or so,” she announced in 
her turn, as she rose. ‘‘And of course I'll relieve you 
as often as you let me.” 
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“Thanks. And you will find another room for the 
boy?” 

“T’ve already attended to that.” Valerie lingered. 
“T’m afraid you think she’s going to be—really ill.” 

“She may not be. We can’t tell yet. But the doc- 
tor isn’t altogether at ease about her.” 

Valerie was not altogether at ease, either. It was 
not like Genevieve to lie there so quietly. She had a 
strong disinclination to leave the child. 

“My rooms are not very near, I’m sorry to say. 
But I ’ll station Barnes, the chambermaid, just outside 
the nursery door, and she will call me at any time or 
get anything you need.” 

The nurse nodded. She had taken the chair by 
the bed, and Genevieve accepted the substitution of a 
strange watcher with the sudden apathy that was 
so new and alarming. Valerie slipped away. She 
found Barnes and gave her instructions. Then she 
went in search of Mrs. Scott, who, she discovered, had 
betaken herself and her sense of wrong to the cottage 
of her old friend McTavish. 

The new mistress of Pentlands unwillingly followed 
her there. She did not wish to go, but it was fitting 
that she should do so. She had not seen McTavish 
all morning, and he had seemed very much broken the 
night before. But he himself answered her knock at 
his door; and he at once ushered her, as she might 
have known he would do, not alone into his home but 
into the majestic presence of his dead young kinsman, 
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who already, in his grave-clothes and his coffin, au- 
gustly filled the small sitting-room. 

Valerie started back with a slight ejaculation of 
surprise. She had supposed, if she had thought about 
it at all, that the lad would have been placed in an in- 
ner room, to await the hour of the funeral services, 
set for the next morning. However, there he was, 
and the new Mrs. Gordon went forward at once to 
stand beside him, under the dim eyes of McTavish and 
the prominent ones of the housekeeper. For a mo- 
ment she looked down at the lad’s face. Then, with 
a sense of something lacking, she turned to the old 
man. 

“Why, McTavish, there are no flowers!” 

The faded eyes of the butler vaguely followed hers 
around the room. The discovery seemed as new to 
him as to her. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“You don’t object to flowers, do you?” 

““No, ma’am.” 

“Then you won’t mind if I bring some, and arrange 
them ?” 

“N—” McTavish started to speak but stopped. 
She knew why. The thought in his mind was the 
same as the thought which had just crossed her own. 
Less than forty-eight hours ago, on her wedding-night, 
it was Andrew had found flowers for her and deco- 
rated her dinner table. The irony of this twist of 
fate! 
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“No, ma’am, and thank you kindly,” McTavish said. 

“T shall be back soon.” 

Valerie made a sign to Mrs. Scott, who followed her 
from the cottage. She gave her some additional in- 
structions about Bruce, and the housekeeper’s high- 
colored face softened. Here at least, its expression 
said, was something she could do. 

“We must get another governess, too,” the new mis- 
tress added. “I'll telephone Mrs. Sterling about that 
this morning. I’m sure she will help us.” 

“Yes, ma’am. And I’ll take Master Bruce into my 
own quarters, and gladly,” Mrs. Scott said. ‘“There’s 
an extra bed where he’s been many a time before, 
when he was n’t feeling just right.” 

Valerie went on to Lowrie’s stronghold and found 
the old man bending over some pet chrysanthemums. 
He greeted her with resignation, as one after more of 
his treasures. 

“Lowrie,” she began without preface, “Andrew 
has n’t any flowers.” 

She saw him take in the idea and get the effect of 
it. Then he slowly straightened and rubbed his hands 
together, to rid them of the fresh loam upon them. 

“Aye, ma’am,” he said slowly. “I’m thinkin’ at a 
time like this men don’t give much heed to flowers.” 

“No, I suppose they don’t,’ Valerie humbly ad- 
mitted. ‘Just the same, let me have the best you ’ve 
got. I want you to be as generous with Andrew as 
you were with me.” 
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There was nothing niggardly about Lowrie that day. 
He cut and snipped unsparingly, and at the end turned 
his back upon a ravished greenhouse, to carry the 
spoils to McTavish’s cottage. Valerie kept him there, 
making him useful, while McTavish, banished to a 
wooden settle near the window, watched with dull eyes 
the swift transformation of a cottage room with a 
coffin in it into a soft green background for a bank 
of flowers on which a young man lay asleep. 

“There,” said Valerie, softly, at the end of an hour, 
“that’s better. And they will keep fresh as long as 
hers: here.” 

“°T is beautiful,’ Lowrie admitted. 

“T’m thanking you kindly, ma’am,’ McTavish mut- 
tered. 

‘She left the two old friends looking at the boy 
among his flowers, and returned to the nursery. On 
the landing near the stairs leading from the library, 
she found Barnes seated, torn between the conflicting 
influences of her panic and her pride in her new re- 
sponsibilities. 

“The master was here, ma’am,” she announced in 
the whisper of a stage conspirator. 

“Just now?” 

“No, ma’am, a while back; just after you left.” 

Valerie entered the nursery. Miss Atwood was still 
seated in the low chair beside the bed, but a slight 
relief from tension seemed indicated by the fact that 
she was hemming a napkin. She rose as the mistress 
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of Pentlands approached, and side by side they looked 
down upon the sick child. Valerie’s lips formed a 
noiseless word. 

 FASleep fr 

The nurse nodded. 

That was encouraging, surely. 

“Shall I take a turn now?” 

“No, thanks, not till lunch-time.”’ 

The fifth Mrs. Bruce Gordon went away, much re- 
lieved. She :also recalled with satisfaction that 
Barnes’s mention of B.G.’s visit to the nursery had 
left her unmoved. Things were looking up. The 
next duty before her was to investigate the little mat- 
ter of “unseen eyes,” that frequent sense that one was 
being watched. Were there peep-holes at Pentlands? 
Could she find out alone? There seemed no one she 
could ask to help her. B. G., she knew, had his hands 
full. He was personally attending to the details con- 
nected with the services the next morning and the 
subsequent shipping of Andrew’s body back to his 
native land. Also, he was anxious about Genevieve. 
It was no time to harass him with unpleasant sug- 
gestions. Even after all that had happened, their ex- 
change of points of view, that morning, on the under- 
currents at Pentlands, had consisted of exactly two 
words. 

“Anything?” B. G. had asked at the breakfast table, 
with raised eyebrows. And his wife’s report had been 
equally terse: 
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“Nothing.” 

She had realized that he was relieved. She would 
leave him in peace now, till after the funeral, unless 
something unlooked for occurred. Even if the Black 
Shadow had found some unsuspected entrance to the 
sealed wing, even if another person had been there 
with him, it was quite possible that the second person 
had fled after the murder and suicide. The undis- 
turbed peace of last night supported the theory. 

However, it would do no harm to look around for 
peep-holes. They would be found, if at all, in two 
places—the nursery, where the governesses seemed to 
have felt a sinister supervision, and in Valerie’s rooms. 
Obviously she could not make a search in the nursery 
under the present conditions, but there was nothing to 
prevent a careful inspection of her own walls. If Ross 
or the watchman had been available, she might have 
asked for help, but both, no doubt, were sleeping after 
their night on guard. She decided to send for a step- 
ladder and to make a personal investigation of her walls 
under the pretext of changing the position of certain 
pictures. If she found anything suspicious, she would 
consult— 

That set a blank wall before her. She had no idea 
whom she could consult. McTavish, of course, would 
be the obvious person in normal conditions, but under 
existing conditions McTavish was a broken reed. 
Thought of McTavish brought a thought of Lowrie, 
and she felt that she had the answer to her problem. 
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Lowrie, of course, was as trustworthy as McTavish. 
Yes, if she needed help she would go to Lowrie. 

She sent Barnes to a house telephone to order a light 
step-ladder brought to Mrs. Gordon’s rooms. Then, 
leaving the maid once more in the pinching grip of 
her new responsibilities, she hurried downstairs. Pass- 
ing through the living-hall on her way to the stair- 
case, she saw Mrs. Chapin sitting in a chair by one of 
the fireplaces, and stopped for a word of greeting. 
The old lady’s headache must have been serious, for 
she looked really ill, and the little silk sock was a mere 
rag. She greeted her new niece in a loud whisper. 

“Have they gone?” 

“They?” Valerie was puzzled. 

“VYes—those policemen, or whoever they are, who 
are running in and out of the house all the time and 
asking Bruce questions. They’ve got him in the 
library now.” 

“T did n’t know that.” 

Mrs. Chapin stretched the silk rag between her 
wrinkled hands, with a violent jerk. 

“If Bruce took my advice, he wouldn’t let them 
come into the house any more,” she muttered through 
the teeth closed over her knitting-needles. “He has 
told them all he knows, a dozen times over.” 

Valerie left her pulling out a row of stitches. 

The step-ladder appeared promptly, brought by a 
heavy-faced, rather stupid lad whose conception of his 
present duties was to stare hard at his new mistress. 
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Setting down the ladder in the middle of the room, he 
earnestly followed this occupation till she remembered 
that he was there and dismissed him with a word of 
thanks. 

Left alone, she directed a critical smile at herself 
and dragged the ladder to the foot of the bed, to begin 
her examination. The room was filled with sunshine. 
Through the windows she saw the hills of Pentlands 
pushing one another toward the horizon. She was 
quite convinced that she would find no peep-holes, but 
since she had got this far she would finish the examina- 
tion. It was in bed that she had felt most strongly 
the suspicion that she was being watched. Therefore 
she would examine first of all the space above the foot 
of the bed. 

She adjusted the ladder to what she optimistically 
regarded as a safe position, and ascended its rungs. 
Notwithstanding her logical reasoning, her heart-beats 
had quickened a trifle. If, after all, she should find 
peep-holes— But of course she wouldn’t. She 
leaned forward, and from her position on the highest 
rung she slowly and carefully ran her eyes along the 
wall. Almost immediately, and, as it seemed, mali- 
ciously, two holes about the size of marbles stared 
out at her. She drew back with a quick breath, then, 
steadying herself on the rung, stood silently gazing 
at them. She knew now that, despite her determinedly 
cheerful reasoning, she had rather expected to find them 
there. 
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They were black holes, bored straight through a 
thick wall, and opening into what seemed a dark room 
or passage, for they offered nothing to the eyes Val- 
erie now cautiously applied to them, except a dim 
gray vista. She removed her eyes and thrust a fore- 
finger into one of the holes. Of course it was not 
long enough to reach the end of the round passage. 
She descended the ladder, found a long, very narrow 
paper-cutter, and experimented with more success. 
The paper-cutter, she estimated, extended beyond the 
other end by several inches. She could move it up 
and down and feel its side scraping against the far 
edge. For a few moments she did this aimlessly. 
Then, as the explanation of the continued activity came 
to her, she descended the ladder with a little rush. 

She had deliberately occupied her time and her 
mind with these unimportant details because to just 
that degree she could postpone the moment of complete 
realization, with its call to action. She postponed it 
still further by taking down a large picture at the head 
of the bed and re-hanging it at the foot, over the peep- 
holes. From them, at least, she was now protected. 
But, for all she knew, the room might be honey- 
combed with peep-holes. She must look into that pos- 
sibility at once. 

She dragged the step-ladder away from the bed, 
moved it to a point farther along the wall, and began 
her search. There were, of course, only two walls to 
be examined. The third was at the front of the house, 
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and the fourth opened into her sitting-room and bath- 
room. But every inch of wall space connected with 
the sealed wing must come under her eyes. 

It was a long task, with a satisfactory finish, for 
she found no more bored avenues of observation. 
Evidently the mysterious occupant of the sealed wing 
had been content with the observatory at the foot of 
the bed. This controlled not only the entire bedroom, 
but, when the connecting door was open, part of the 
sitting-room as well. 

The next step to be taken seemed clear enough. But 
she experienced a strong disinclination to take her tale 
to the harassed man who she knew was now down- 
stairs in his library, once more patiently answering in- 
numerable questions of innumerable officials interested 
in the murder and suicide at Pentlands. He had gone 
from his sick child to the inquisition; he would doubt- 
less go from the inquisition back to the child or to 
old McTavish, on whom he was evidently keeping a 
close and filial eye. It would be nothing short of 
brutality to burden him further at such a time, and it 
might be unnecessary. The sealed wing might now be 
empty. And, in any event, two men would be on 
guard. 

Answering the urge of her tired back and legs, 
Valerie dropped into her pet chair for a moment of 
rest. She was aroused from her reverie by the sound 
of quick steps coming along the hall. They reached 
her door, on which an imperative knock sounded. The 
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door itself was flung open to admit the trim white 
figure and agitated face of Miss Atwater, who hurried 
breathlessly into the room. Valerie rose to her feet, 
in alarm. Even in the excitement of the moment she 
was impressed by the look of fear in the woman’s eyes. 

“She ’s gone,” the nurse said hoarsely. 

“Who is gone?” 

“The child! The patient!’ 

‘Don’t be frightened. Keep your head. Tell me 
exactly what has happened.” 

Valerie spoke as to a child, and the other responded 
immediately to the influence of the steady voice: 

“Tt was just now. The child was sleeping, and I 
went into my own room. I am sure I was not gone 
more than two or three minutes. Barnes was at the 
door leading from the nursery into the hall. There ’s 
no other exit from the nursery except into my room. 
Yet when I went back the bed was empty—” 

The cool, clear-headed, efficient nurse was almost 
hysterical. 

“She has hidden, of course,” Valerie said, but her 
heart sank. 

“Where could she hide? Of course I turned the 
nursery and my room inside out, looking— Besides, 
the child could n’t have got up alone. She’s too sick. 
Mrs. Gordon, she was carried away!” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Then where is she?” The secret of the woman’s 
panic was revealed. “I’ve heard stories about this 
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place,” she went on in a voice that shook. “TI didn’t 
believe them. But now—’” 

“Steady on, Miss Atwood. Come back to the nurs- 
ery with me.” Valerie put her hand through the 
other’s arm, and the quieting touch helped the work of 
the quiet voice. “Genevieve had a little way of disap- 
pearing,” Valerie explained as they hurried along the 
hall. “She has a hiding-place somewhere. That’s 
what you ’ve heard about, of course. And she always 
comes back safely.” 

“But I tell you she could hardly have run away 
alone. She’s a sick child.” 

Miss Atwood’s voice was calmer and lacked the con- 
viction with which she had spoken at first. She was 
beginning to be doubtful and to take herself in hand. 

They found Barnes at the nursery door. 

“Are you sure you have n’t left your post even for 
a moment, since I saw you last?” Valerie stopped to 
ask her. 

The girl called on Heaven to witness that she had 
not, and burst into tears. Events at Pentlands were 
getting increasingly on the nerves of Barnes. 

Valerie opened the nursery door, glanced in, and 
with a quick breath of relief motioned the others to 
precede her. Genevieve was lying in her crib, ap- 
parently asleep, but as they approached she moved and 
muttered. Miss Atwood hurried to her side, took the 
small wrist between her fingers, and bent over the care- 
fully covered figure. Without comment, but with her 
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mouth set in a straight line, she took the child’s tem- 
perature. 

“Away up,” she said briefly. “All I’ve got to say 
is that whoever did this—” 

“Tt won’t happen again.” Once more the steady 
voice of the younger woman had its quieting effect. 
“We'll have Barnes right here in the room with you. 
The child won’t be left alone for a moment.” 

“But, Mrs. Gordon, what does it mean?” 

“She got up and hid somewhere.” 

Again the lips of the nurse set in a straight and re- 
sentful line. 

“Tt does n’t seem possible.” 

“T know it doesn’t. But she has done it before. 
Don’t forget that.” 

“It certainly complicates the case,” Miss Atwood 
remarked dryly. 

Valerie impulsively caught her up. 

“You won’t desert her ?” 

For a moment the nurse hesitated. Then she said 
slowly, ‘“No, I won't.” 

“Thank you.” Valerie put real feeling into the 
words. “And she’s no worse?” 

“Her fever is higher. But of course fever symp- 
toms in children are not as serious as in grown-ups. 
However, this little excursion, whatever it was, has n’t 
done her any good.” 

Clearly, Miss Atwood had pulled herself together. 
There was even a slight suggestion of embarrassment 
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in her manner. She seemed to be telling herself and 
admitting to Valerie that possibly she had gone to 
pieces over a trifle. Valerie understood her mental 
processes because they were so similar to those she 
herself had already followed in this amazing place. 
Miss Atwood spoke again, this time in her usual tone: 

“Mr. Gordon has been in again.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“He asked particularly if the little girl’s illness was 
serious. It seems that he may have to go to New 
York this afternoon.” 

This was news to Valerie. But of course B. G. 
would tell her about it at luncheon. 

“What did you tell him?” 

“That there was nothing to be alarmed about, yet.” 
The nurse turned upon her suddenly: ‘Could he have 
picked up the child and taken her away for a few mo- 
ments ?” 

“Good Heavens, no! Of course not.” 

Miss Atwood shook down her thermometer and re- 
placed it in its case. Her manner implied that she 
knew better, but she said no more. Valerie looked 
at her watch. 

“It’s half-past twelve, and I told Mrs. Scott to have 
your luncheon served then, in the small breakfast room 
off the library. Take a full hour to it, and get a good 
rest. I won’t leave Genevieve alone for a moment. 
Is she likely to be restless ?” 

“No; the medicine the doctor is giving her is quiet- 
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ing, and she sleeps most of the time. By the way, 
Mrs. Scott looked in a little while ago, and admitted 
that the child had not been sleeping well for several 
nights. I told her she should have reported that to 
you.” Again she wheeled on Valerie under the in- 
fluence of a quick suspicion: “Could she have picked 
up the child and taken her out?” 

“No. Besides, how could she have got in?” 

“That ’s true. Or Mr. Gordon, either. Still, one 
keeps thinking; keeps trying to puzzle out the an- 
swer—’”’ 

Valerie laid a hand on the other’s erect shoulder. 

“Don’t. It will all be explained quite soon, I 
think—probably while you are here. In the meantime, 
don’t waste any thought on it.” 

Miss Atwood gave her a straight look. 

“Of course it’s very reassuring to have you and Mr. 
Gordon take it so simply. But—doesn’t it worry 
your” 

“Tt did at first, I admit. Now I think we’re be- 
ginning to get hold of it, so I feel easier.” 

The nurse nodded. 

“Of course I’ve heard all the gossip. Every one 
has. Doctor Boyden even warned me that it might 
not be possible to get another nurse, if we needed one. 
I thought I would n’t mind; the mystery, I mean. I 
thought it would be interesting and unusual. But I 
don’t know. Anything that affects a patient—” 

She was talking to herself rather than to Valerie, 
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and it was clear that notwithstanding her outer calm 
she was still inwardly very much disturbed. 

“It is, both interesting and unusual,” Valerie 
promptly agreed. “And, as I’ve said, you’re pretty 
sure to be in at the death; I mean at the dénouement,”’ 
she hurriedly added, realizing that her figure of speech 
was unfortunate. “So forget it now and go down to 
lunch. You’re very good to stand by us,” she added, 
with warm appreciation. 

Miss Atwood nodded again. She knew she was 
good to stand by, and she did not care who else knew 
it. She went out of the room after a glance at her 
watch and a final keenly professional look at her 
patient. 

Valerie sat down as close to the bed as she could get, 
grimly determined that any one or anything attempt- 
ing to remove Genevieve from the room must first re- 
move her. She was more seriously disturbed than she 
had revealed to the nurse. Here was another problem 
to be met and to be added to Gordon’s anxieties. But 
she believed the end of them all was in sight; the solu- 
tion was still dim but was hourly growing clearer. 

Genevieve stirred, murmured, and sank into slumber 
again. Valerie rose and bent over her anxiously, lay- 
ing her cool hand on the child’s forehead and smooth- 
ing back the thick curls. One little arm still held tight 
the stricken doll. Seemingly it had not loosened its 
clasp since the doll was put there. That protecting 
touch was unusual in Genevieve. She had not cared 
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much for her dolls, except to make them the victims of 
wars and railroad accidents, and to accept with great 
fortitude their subsequent sufferings. Probably her 
illness, which must have been coming on for several 
days, had already wrought some change in her. Pos- 
sibly, in her new discomfort and weakness, this child 
who loved no one had unconsciously sought and found 
solace in the companionship of a doll. And what a 
beautiful thing she was to look at! A strong sensation 
of pity and tenderness, the first she had felt for the 
uncanny mite, suddenly overwhelmed Valerie. 

“Oh, Genevieve darling,” she said aloud, “hurry up 
and get well!” 

She dropped back into her chair, rather surprised 
by her own outburst. She was already fond of Gordon 
the Fifth, but she had reluctantly accepted the discovery 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to love 
Genevieve. The best she could do—and this at least 
she had done—was to reveal no difference of feeling in 
her manner toward the two children. Not that she 
fancied the self-sufficient Genevieve would care whom 
Valerie loved or did not love. But of course a strict 
impartiality was the first rule of the game. Now she 
almost believed that game might be easy to play. If 
she could love Genevieve, as she longed to do, how 
much simpler the new life would be! 

She became conscious that she was struggling with a 
sense of uneasiness. It was so definite a feeling that it 
pulled her out of her abstraction and back to her en- 
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vironment, with something of the effect of a jerk. She 
gave an instant’s thought to the sensation and recog- 
nized it for what it was—the familiar feeling that she 
was being watched. She straightened up in her chair 
and deliberately tried to let her eyes follow the pull on 
them, wherever it led. 

They did not focus. Nevertheless, she was con- 
vinced that unseen eyes were watching her. She re- 
membered now that the nursery was the scene of many 
of Pentlands’ worst alarms. Probably it was full of 
peep-holes. Mindful of Barnes in the background, she 
leaned back in her chair, ostentatiously checking a yawn 
and looking around the room with an effect of studied 
indifference. She discovered nothing. Those riotous 
Mother Goose pictures would lend themselves to un- 
limited peep-holes. However, she would not seriously 
concern herself with them now. The unseen peeper 
would soon be exorcised. 

Miss Atwood was back well within her hour. 

“T think the doctor will be here soon,”’ she explained. 
“After that, if the child is quiet and comfortable, and 
if you can relieve me, I'd like to go out for a walk.” 

“Then I'll have my luncheon now,” Valerie agreed. 
“My husband and I will both come up when the doctor 
gets here, if we have not come before.” 

To Barnes, sitting just inside the nursery door, she 
stopped to promise a substitute while the girl had her 
midday meal. 

“Ill send some one right up,” she said. “Probably 
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Bianca can come, if I can’t find any one else. And 
Mrs. Scott has found a new waitress for us. You’d 
better have some books and magazines with you this 
afternoon,” she added kindly. ‘“They will help to pass 
the time.” 

Barnes agreed, with resignation. Literature held 
no great lure for her. Life at Pentlands was far 
more exciting than any book she had ever read. Also, 
there was the funeral to-morrow to look forward to, 
and to-night, in their common sitting-room, the other 
servants would be asking her innumerable questions. 
Thrilled enough they would be when they heard about 
Miss Genevieve’s disappearance! But as if the thought 
in her mind had communicated itself to her young 
mistress, that lady turned back to her abruptly. 

“Barnes,” she said, “I am sure you are a very trust- 
worthy girl.” 

“Thank you, ma’am.” The new Mrs. Gordon, 
Barnes reflected, certainly had a way with her. 

“So I know it isn’t necessary for me to warn you 
not to speak of Miss Genevieve’s disappearance, to 
any one.”’ 

For a moment Barnes looked blank. Then her head 
rose, under the reflection that to share a secret with 
the mistress was even better than to share it with the 
staff. 

‘“Tndeed, ma’am,” she said piously, “I would n’t think 
of mentioning it. It would only start more talk.” 

“T’m glad you realize that. Thank you.” 
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Valerie went on,, and, meeting Bianca in the hall, 
directed her to relieve the nursery sentry for an hour, 
promising to explain her absence to Mrs Chapin. 
With alacrity Bianca departed on her mission. She 
was the vietim of a passionate aspiration to be in the 
heart of things, and to-day the heart of things was the 
nursery. Her temperament made her suffer keenly 
when, five minutes later, she came into contact with 
a fellow-worker who held a secret aloft as if it were a 
brimming pitcher, and, with maddening ostentation, 
refrained from spilling it. 

Valerie found Mrs. Chapin already in the breakfast 
room. Gordon entered almost immediately. Mrs. 
Scott’s new waitress, in a cap and apron of extraor- 
dinary freshness, modestly awaited some demand on 
her services. Gordon shot a quick look at his wife. 

“Have you seen Genevieve lately ?” 

“T’ve just come from the nursery.” 

“She ’s all right?” 

“Miss Atwood thinks so. But it’s clear that Gene- 
vieve has n’t been feeling well for several days, though 
she has not shown it.” 

He nodded. 

“T’ve got to go to town this afternoon, if I can 
get away. There’sa lot to be done, and of course poor 
old McTavish is of no use. I’ll see what Boyden 
says. If I go, I’ll be back by six or seven at the 
latest.” 

Valerie decided that after luncheon she would tell 
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him about the peep-holes. Mrs. Chapin was now 
breaking the silence with a babble of sound about doc- 
tors and nurses. Doctor Boyden came while they were 
still at the table, and the Gordons abandoned their cof- 
fee, to go up to the nursery with him. 

“Nothing to worry about, I think,” he said again, 
after a careful examination, to which Genevieve lent 
herself with drugged indifference. “Just the same, 
I’d feel safer if we had another nurse. We can’t put 
Miss Atwood on a twenty-four-hour stretch, and I want 
this youngster watched day and night.” 

“Get another nurse. Get two or three if we need 
them,” B. G. directed. 

The doctor’s lower lip came out. 

“Easier said than done,” he muttered. ‘This ‘flu’ 
and pneumonia epidemic is keeping ’em all busy. Be- 
sides—” he stood looking down at the sick child— 
“did n’t you say on the way upstairs that you had to 
go into New York to-day?” 

“Yes. That is, if it’s quite all right to leave.” 

“Why not bring Walters back with you?” 

Gordon looked at him in alarm. 

“Doctor Walters, the children’s specialist ?”’ 

eee 

“Of course Ill bring him out. But this means you 
really think—” 

“T don’t know. I’m puzzled. At this stage these 
symptoms may mean a whole lot or they may mean 
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nothing. In any case I’d feel safer to have a con- 
sultation.” 

“By all means. And had n’t I better bring a New 
York nurse with me?” 

“Yes, if you can get one.” 

“Please remember,” Valerie suggested, “that I’m 
not a bad nurse, myself. I shall be glad to take on 
the night duty.” 

The doctor and Miss Atwood withdrew a little and 
held a low colloquy. Valerie and Gordon left the 
nursery together. Outside, on the landing, B.G. 
stopped abruptly. 

“This thing rather frightens me,” he admitted. 

“Of course it does. But don’t forget what he said. 
The symptoms may mean nothing.” 

“Or they may mean a great deal. Good Lord!’ 
He threw out a hand with a gesture of desperation. 
“As if there were n’t enough already!” 

She had an impulse to touch that groping hand, to 
take his arm, but she walked by his side, for a moment, 
in silence. To comfort this man was not a part of her 
contract, yet how she longed to do it! 

“Everything will be cleared up by to-morrow after- 
noon,” she said at last. ‘“‘Genevieve will be better, poor 
Andrew will be taken away, McTavish will pull himself 
together, and you will feel a great weight rolling off 
your shoulders.” 

He looked at her gratefully. 
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“T hope you ’re a good prophet. I liked the flowers 
you arranged for Andrew,” he added. 

“T’m glad you liked them.” Suddenly, impulsively, 
she burst out, “I wish I could help you more!” 

He looked surprised. 

“But you’re doing everything ; keeping the whole 
household steady. It’s amazing how you ’ve taken 
hold. They ’re all talking about it, even McTavish.” 
His voice changed. ‘One of the things that is so hard 
is the feeling that I’ve brought you into this night- 
mare. I can’t get over that.” 

‘Do you regret my being here?” 

He looked down at her quickly. He had never 
heard quite that note in her voice before. Even at 
this moment it caught and held his attention. 

“T know I ought to, for your sake,” he said slowly ; 
“but—no, I don’t!” 

They crossed the library in silence and separated at 
the foot of the stairs leading to her rooms. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE VIGIL 


HE interminable afternoon wore on. Valerie 
spent most of it in the nursery, where Genevieve 
was now wakeful and increasingly restless. She again 
demanded stories, but was not exacting as to their na- 
ture. She seemed to find special pleasure in the tale 
of the mermaid, probably from the suggestions of cool- 
ness and freshness in the under-sea life. Once she 
suddenly demanded to be rocked, and Valerie, under 
a consenting nod from the nurse, swaddled her cozily 
in her silk puff and rocked her in front of the fire until 
the child was ready to return to bed. 

Miss Atwood departed for her walk, and returned 
clear-eyed and determinedly optimistic. Genevieve ac- 
cepted her ministrations, but showed a marked prefer- 
ence for “Val’rie.”” When Valerie left the room for 
a few moments, for a hurried consultation with Mrs. 
Scott in the outer hall, the child called for her. It 
ended in her remaining almost constantly within reach. 
Young Bruce, she had learned, was skating on the lake 
with the under-gardener. 

As she sat beside the bed, an early twilight stole 
into the nursery. It was an atmosphere favorable to 
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reflection, and she was again impressed by the persist- 
ence of B. G.’s presence in the foreground of her mind. 
Wherever he went, her thoughts trailed after him. 
She marveled, also, over the change this brief illness 
had made in her small charge. The immediately no- 
ticeable difference was that, in one short day, Genevieve 
had suddenly become all child—a sick and suffering 
little child, clinging first to her doll and then to this 
new friend whom, only a few hours earlier, she had 
merely tolerated. Not once to-day had there flashed 
from her heavy blue eyes a glint of that uncannily 
old, sophisticated look which was so abnormal and— 
yes—so terrible. It was merely a lovely baby who lay 
before Valerie; a baby wishing to be held and com- 
forted in the simple, normal ways babies have found 
soothing since the beginning of time. Valerie was 
deeply touched. Surely, this child was the real 
Genevieve ! 

She was again rocking the child at seven o'clock, 
when the voices of three men were heard in the outer 
hall, and Gordon and the two doctors entered the 
nursery, bringing with them the bracing atmosphere 
of the cold outer world. B.G., he explained, had 
stopped to pick up Boyden at his home, that he might 
be present during Doctor Walters’s examination. 

The great specialist was a tall, thin man, with a 
face and figure rather like those of Abraham Lincoln, 
and with almost the saddest eyes Valerie had ever seen. 
Something about him won immediate liking and con- 
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fidence. Even Genevieve, after a moment of frantic 
clinging to her stepmother’s neck, let him take her in 
his arms and lay her back in her bed for the swift but 
gentle examination that followed. 

“She has suddenly decided that she wants me 
around,” Valerie murmured to Gordon, while this was 
in progress. “I’m very happy over that, for it means 
that I can really help.” 

“She was sure to like you when she knew you.” 
But B. G. spoke absently, his eyes on the group around 
the child’s bed. 

“There ’s another good nurse coming out early in 
the morning,’ he went on. “I could n’t find one who 
could get away before then. I'll look after Genevieve 
myself to-night.” 

“Indeed you will not!” Valerie spoke firmly. 
“You ’ve had a hard time to-day, and I’m afraid 
you ll have a worse one to-morrow, till Andrew’s fu- 
neral is over. To-night you must sleep. In any case, 
I should be with Genevieve. She will want me.’ 

“We ’ll make a masterly compromise,” he suggested. 
“Ill stay with her till two or three o’clock, and you 
can take charge the rest of the time.” 

Doctor Walters nodded to them, and they followed 
him and Boyden to the big fireplace. The specialist’s 
rough-hewn, homely face was grave. 

“I won't deny that the case is serious,” he said, in 
a voice that matched his eyes. ‘‘But your little daugh- 
ter is naturally healthy, and there ’s everything in her 
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favor. It’s hard to understand how she got into this 
condition. It is usually the result of hours of ex- 
posure and chill. I’ve seen the recovery of cases that 
were worse than this,” he added more cheerfully, “so 
don’t allow yourselves to be discouraged. I have made 
some suggestions to Doctor Boyden, and I think they 
will assure the child a comfortable night.” 

“You'll be out again in the morning, won't you, 
Doctor?” Gordon asked. “Or could you arrange to 
stay overnight ?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“No, I’m sorry. I have half a dozen visits and 
some hospital rounds before bedtime. But I'll be out 
again to-morrow, and I 'll follow the case closely, if 
you wish.” 

“Please do; as closely as you can.” 

“T "ll give Boyden my telephone number.” <A slight 
movement of his head drew the Gordons with him. 
“Boyden is a good man,” he went on. “You can feel 
safe with him. And your nurse knows her business.” 

“Genevieve likes to be taken up sometimes and 
rocked or walked with,” Valerie said. “Is that 
allowed?” 

“Yes. The occasional change of position will help 
to keep her comfortable.” The doctor’s heavy eye- 
brows knitted over his tragic eyes. “I can't quite un- 
derstand—- Has she been exposed to unusual cold or 
drafts lately?” 

B. G. looked at his wife. 
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“She has disappeared several times, for several hours 
at a time,” he slowly admitted. “We think she must 
have found some hiding-place that fascinated her 
enough to make her steal away to it. She would n't 
tell where it was.” 

“Ah, that explains it. Some cave or hollow tree 
or icy attic,” Walters commented, “where she got 
thoroughly chilled. We’ll keep her out of it when we 
get her safely through this.” 

He departed on that optimistic note, and Boyden, 
after a few instructions to Valerie and the nurse, fol- 
lowed him. Genevieve lay in her bed, with closed eyes, 
quiet under the soothing infiuence of the new medicine, 
Betsy Cabbage still held tightly in her arms. 

Valerie explained to Miss Atwood the program for 
the night. 

“Very well,” that efficient worker agreed. “Better 
go down and have your dinner, both of you. Take as 
long to it as you wish. I'll get along comfortably 
till ten o’clock or later. In fact, it does n’t matter when 
I get to bed.” 

Bianca slipped into the nursery as Gordon and Val- 
erie left it. Barnes was now off duty for the night, 
and the next task for Valerie was to find some one who 
would relieve Bianca in an hour or so and go on sentry 
duty with Ross and the watchman till morning. It 
was an important assignment. Knowing what she 
now knew, she realized that it must be put into the right 
hands. She realized, too, without resentment, that 
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B. G. was not attaching any importance to her theory 
that the Arab had been in the sealed wing. He re- 
garded the discovery of unbroken seals and undisturbed 
dust deposits as proof positive that the wing could 
not be entered. 

“What sort of man is the under gardener?” she 
asked as they went downstairs together. 

“MacAlister? Oh, a steady, dependable Scot; the 
sort Lowrie would naturally engage.” 

“How long have you had him?” 

“About three years. I remember that he came just 
before Lilian’s death.’ 

“Would he help us out to-night?” 

Gordon looked surprised. 

“Of course he would. Do you want him in addition 
to Ross and the watchman? They ’ll be on guard all 
night, you know.” 

“Yes, I want him to relieve Bianca in an hour, 
and stay on duty in the hall, just outside the nursery 
door, till two o’clock. Then I want Ross to relieve 
MacAlister from two till Barnes comes on duty at 
breakfast-time. I want some one in that chair, just 
outside that door, every single moment all night long. 
Under no circumstances must he leave that chair unless 
he is called into the nursery. And Bates must be on 
duty all night in the library.” 

“That would be wise, of course. One might want 
something in a hurry. Ill telephone the three men at 
once.” Gordon’s thoughts returned to his sick child. 
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“T suppose there ’s no doubt,” he muttered, “‘that this 
illness is the result of those little excursions.” 

Plea atraid tot: 

“But—Walters said everything was in her favor.” 

“Of course it is, with a healthy child like Genevieve.” 

Valerie was so sorry for him that her throat ached. 
Moreover, she was inwardly appalled by the responsi- 
bility she was taking upon herself. She had decided 
to let one more night pass before telling him of Gene- 
vieve’s disappearance and of the peep-holes. What if, 
during that night, something happened which a warn- 
ing now might avert? Yet, looking at his haggard 
face, her determination hardened. She would add 
nothing to the burden he was bearing. On the other 
hand, she would see to it that the child was not left 
alone for an instant, and that a second person was 
constantly within call of the acting nurse. With either 
Gordon or herself beside the sick-bed—and she would 
make him realize without alarming him that he must 
not lose sight of the child for a moment—with Ross 
or MacAlister on sentry duty just beyond the door, and 
with Miss Atwood sleeping in the connecting bedroom, 
Genevieve surely was safeguarded. 

She slipped her hand through her husband’s arm, 
and at the light touch he started as if he had been 
awakened from a sleep. 

“Come and have your dinner,’”’ she said comfort- 
ably; and, though she did not know it, her voice held 
the cajoling maternal tones in which a woman addresses 
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alike her small son and the man she loves. To B. G. 
that tone was as familiar as an old lullaby. Countless 
times he had heard it in Lilian’s voice, as she spoke to 
him or to little Bruce. He had not heard it since she 
died, and under it now he felt his eyes smart. Very 
gently he put his hand over the small hand on his arm. 

“You’re wonderful, Valerie,” he said quietly. 
“Some day, when this nightmare is over, I'll try to 
tell you what I think of you.” 

The final words were almost those Perry had used 
when he thanked her for Anne’s new clothes, but their 
effect was different. 

There was, of course, no question of dressing for 
dinner. Knowing that there could be none, the new 
mistress had ordered the meal served in the breakfast 
room, instead of in the superb dining-hall that had 
suddenly become so somber. Gordon telephoned his 
orders to the under gardener and chauffeur, and, re- 
turning to the breakfast room, ate his dinner absently, 
still rather like a man only half awake. He appeared 
to be tired to the soul. After dinner, over coffee in 
the library, he threw a new light on his experiences 
of the day. 

“T had an unpleasant session with those fellows this 
morning,” he confessed, sitting very straight in his 
wing chair, and looking at his cigarette with eyes that 
failed to see it. “They ’re getting very fussy about 
that murder. I think they started out with the general 
notion that I killed Andrew myself and forced the 
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Arab boy to take the responsibility. When they re- 
luctantly abandoned that, they were rather inclined to 
the theory that the Arab was a thug I hired for such 
jobs. His extreme youth helped to dispel that pipe- 
dream. Finally, by slow stages, they got around to 
the idea that we have a nest of outlaws hiding here, 
and that they must tear down the place to find it. The 
workings of rural police minds are amazing,” he ended 
with a sigh. 

“There isn’t much doubt, though, that there must 
be a search here, and a thorough one.” 

“Of course there must be. We ’ve got to find that 
Arab boy’s lair, for one thing, and Genevieve’s pet 
haunt, for another. I’m going at it as soon as poor 
Andrew is off my hands. But I think we can con- 
duct the search without local police help.” 

“Yes, we can.’ Valerie hesitated. Words were 
pressing against her lips, but she held them back. 
Here was her chance. Should she speak or should n't 
she? While she weighed the question Gordon threw 
his half-smoked cigarette into the fire and rose. The 
chance was gone. 

“T ll go up to Genevieve now. If you insist, you 
can relieve me around two or so—the time that Ross 
comes on. But I wish you’d sleep all night in- 
stead,” he added urgently. “Please do. I shall not 
sleep, wherever I am, so I might as well be with the 
child.” 

She shook her head. 
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“I shall be there at two. Take some books with 
you.” 

He picked up a few books at random and started 
to the door, where he paused uncertainly. 

“Till two, then,’ he said, and wondered why he 
found the words so comforting. 

Valerie went to Mrs. Scott’s rooms for a look at 
Bruce, and found that youth still deliberately prepar- 
ing for bed. He welcomed the visitor with rapture, 
referred with enthusiasm to the forthcoming dog, and 
demanded a story. He was disturbed by the illness 
of his little sister, and made solemn and persistent in- 
quiries as to her condition. Valerie got him between 
the sheets and watched him fall peacefully asleep at 
the most exciting point of her story. She also pro- 
longed a domestic conference with the housekeeper, 
and then dropped in on Mrs. Chapin, on her way back 
to her own rooms. The old lady was chafing rest- 
lessly under the outside demands for Bianca’s serv- 
ices. She calmed under Valerie’s explanation, but the 
little silk sock was a mere string. She attributed Gene- 
vieve’s illness to a slight cold, and warmly advised 
a mustard bath. Her new niece mercifully left her 
in ignorance of the child’s real condition. 

Even after these interviews it was very little past 
ten o’clock. There were still almost four hours to be 
killed before she could return to the nursery. These, 
of course, should be spent in sleep, bt sleep was im- 
possible to-night. 
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Valerie set a match to the waiting kindling and logs 
in her sitting-room fireplace, and watched the flames 
catch and spread. Thoughts came of Anne. How 
good it would be to have Anne here to talk to now! 
In the last few days she had felt that she understood 
Anne better than ever before. She seemed to have 
lived a lifetime since she had parted from Anne. Of 
Perry, too, she had a better knowledge, and of Perry’s 
point of view. She recalled his disapproval of this 
marriage, and his reasoning. Perry had seen nothing 
but unhappiness waiting for his two friends. She had 
understood why, and her lip had curled scornfully un- 
der the knowledge. It did not curl now. Possibly 
Perry was right. 

Drooping forward in her favorite easy-chair, with 
an elbow on its broad arm and her chin on a cupped 
hand, Valerie stared into the red heart of the fire, sub- 
consciously seeing in it some reflection of her own. 
Yes, there were in this marriage infinite possibilities 
of unhappiness. 

She would have welcomed almost any diversion from 
her thoughts, even a noise on the other side of the wall, 
and she hospitably left open the door between her 
bedroom and sitting-room. But through the long 
hours the only sound that came to her was that of the 
watchman’s footsteps, as he paced up and down the 
corridor. 

Once, when even these were silent for a time, she 
opened her door and looked out. Her body-guard 
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was lounging in a chair that faced her rooms, but he 
was evidently very wide awake, for he at once rose and 
came to her, his round, rather heavy face bright with 
the hope that something was “doing.” The brightness 
died out when she smilingly shook her head and closed 
the door, and he returned to his chair with a sigh. 
Privately Mr. James Simmons regarded his present as- 
signment as unworthy of the attention of a man of his 
gifts. These folks had got the guy that done the 
croakin’. What more did they want? Some soothin’ 
syrup, of course. But the new Mrs. Gordon was easy 
to look at, and he hoped she ’d pop out again. 

She did not. She read a while and wrote a note or 
two, while the hours plodded on. As on the previous 
night, even the chill was lacking, though that might 
begin after she left the room. However, it was all 
very reassuring, and quite too good to be true. She 
told herself that the sealed wing was empty now, but 
she did not really believe it. 

At one o’clock she changed into a warm wistaria 
negligée, and arranged her hair simply for the night, 
replacing with two gold pins the heavy Spanish comb 
she wore. The change took nothing from the distinc- 
tion of her appearance: Valerie, as the Butterfly had 
once airily remarked, would look distinguished in a 
coffee-sack; but the draped velvet negligée brought 
out the slender lines of her figure, and the simpler 
coiffure took five years from her age. It seemed a 
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girl of eighteen who entered the nursery at two o’clock 
and softly ordered Gordon to bed. 

As she spoke, Valerie reflected with amusement that 
one could trust a man to make himself comfortable in 
any conditions. Her husband had ordered an arm- 
chair, a light table, and a shaded reading-lamp to be 
brought into the nursery and placed within a few feet 
of Genevieve’s bed. He had put on slippers and a 
lustrous golden-brown dressing-gown, and the collar of 
his silk shirt was turned away from his firm throat. 
His back was to the fire and his face turned toward 
the sick child. By taking one stride he could reach 
her. By lifting his eyes from his book he could see 
her little face and the outline of her small body. But 
he was so absorbed in a novel that his wife opened the 
door and crossed the length of the nursery before he 
was aware of her presence. 

He rose quickly, looking rather self-conscious un- 
der her half-amused, half-reproachful glance. 

“Genevieve is better,” he hastened to report, in a 
low tone. ‘She was restless the first hour or two, and 
I held her most of the time. But she’s been 
quiet since then, and Miss Atwood thinks she ll 
sleep the rest of the night. Miss Atwood has been in 
twice.” 

Valerie bent over the bed, and her heart lightened. 
It was true that Genevieve seemed better. Her breath- 
ing was more even and the flush had left her face. 
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Her relief showed in the warming smile she gave the 
child’s father. 

“So now you can go to sleep with a mind at rest,” 
she pointed out. “The watchman is over in the other 
hall. As I came upstairs I met MacAlister just leaving, 
and when I reached the nursery door Ross rose from 
the shadows like a Jack-in-the-box. We shall be quite 
all right. Forget us.” 

He was looking at her, and his eyes held a new ex- 
pression. 

“You ’re wonderful in that thing,” he said. 

“This?” She looked down at the negligée disparag- 
ingly. “It’s a year old!” 

She met his glance and felt her breath catch. When 
she spoke again the warmth had gone from her voice. 

“Good night. Try to sleep. You know you have a 
hard day coming.” 

She had despised herself for that little catch in her 
breath. She despised herself more when she saw the 
quick change in his expression, the look of surprise, 
followed by one of understanding and acceptance. 

“Thank you,” he said quietly, and his voice, like 
her own, hardened a little. “I'll slip away, then.” He 
nodded toward one of the books on the low table. 
“You ’ll find that rather interesting, if you have n’t read 
it. 

The door closed behind him. With its soft click 
came the sudden sense of loss and loneliness which his 
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departure earlier in the day had brought to her. She 
settled down in the big chair, the lines of her beautiful 
mouth straight and hard. So that was it! She might 
as well admit the truth to herself. She would never 
admit it to any one else. Having admitted it, having 
faced it fairly and squarely, she would end this non- 
sense. She would not tolerate another thought of it. 

With teeth set tight and self-contempt scourging her 
with merciless lashes, she picked up the book he had 
recommended. But—he had recommended it. The 
book itself was still warm from the touch of his hands. 
His eyes had rested on those pages only a few mo- 
ments before. What had he thought of this passage, 
and of this? 

She laid down the book. Not from such an aid 
could she gain forgetfulness of him. She seized an- 
other book—any book would do—opened it and held 
it before her. The printed page was meaningless. 
She laid it down, and, rising, walked over to the bed 
and bent over Genevieve, pulling the covers around 
her more closely and smoothing them with a tender 
hand. This was his sick child and he had entrusted it 
to her care. There was comfort in that. Possibly 
the difficult life that lay before her would hold more of 
such comfort, for surely she could be of. real use to 
his children. 

She returned to the chair, dropped into it, and 
leaned forward, staring at the floor. How could she 
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endure this endless night? If only there was some- 
thing to do! But there was nothing to do but be 
quiet, and think. 

The sick child slept on peacefully. The firelight 
touched with long fingers the pictures on the walls. 
The big room lay under silence as under a spell, and 
not a sound came from the cold, still world outside of 
the nursery windows. 

Valerie’s hand moved toward the table. She would 
try another book. But just above the volume her 
thought had selected the hand stopped short, and re- 
mained suspended there. She had heard a sound—a 
very slight sound, like the rustle of soft garments— 
and something about it made her heart-beats quicken. 


GHAPTEROOCAT 
THE SEALED WING’S SECRET 


HE turned her head. Behind her, leaning against 
one of the dark wooden panels that flanked the 
fireplace, a woman was standing. She was young, 
blue-eyed, and fair-haired, and she wore a flowing 
Madonna-blue negligée. For an instant the observer’s 
breath stopped. What she was looking at might al- 
most have been the incarnation of the portrait of Lil- 
ian, stepped down from its frame. But the painted 
figure, Valerie took in with a wild glance, was still 
within the frame, and its beautiful face was serene 
and smiling, whereas the living face into which Valerie 
now looked again was almost distraught. The woman 
was breathing quickly, as if she had been running. 
She held her hands against her breast, and, as she 
faced the girl in the chair, the expression that flamed 
in her eyes was one of desperate entreaty. 
“Don’t be afraid,” she whispered. 
“Who are you? Where did you come from?” 
Valerie, who had slowly risen, asked the questions 
in a low voice. The moment had been a bad one, but 
the first shock of it was past. As if she felt the less- 
ened tension, the visitor swiftly crossed to Genevieve’s 
343 
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bed, and, dropping on her knees beside it, hung over 
the child with inarticulate murmurs. The mistress of 
Pentlands followed her and caught the stranger’s 
shoulder in a firm grasp. The shoulder was thin but 
reassuringly human. 

“Don’t make a sound,” she ordered. 

The new-comer shook her head. She seemed un- 
conscious of the hand on her shoulder, almost uncon- 
scious of the presence by her side. Her whole atten- 
tion was centered on the child. 

“Will she die?” she whispered, without moving; and 
her face twisted under the strain of the question. 

“No, she’s very ill, but we think she’s getting 
better.” 

“You ’re sure of that? You’re perfectly sure?” 

“‘She seems better.” 

Valerie’s hand tightened on the thin shoulder. 

“You can’t stay here.” 

The new-comer turned now and looked up at her. 

“Why can’t I?” she asked dully. 

“You have no right here.” 

“Haven’t I? I’m Lee Carrington; Genevieve’s 
aunt; her mother’s only sister.” 

She brought out the statements in little gasps, with 
a continued effect of breathlessness, and as she spoke 
her eyes returned to the child. They were amazing 
eyes. Looking down into them, the moment before, 
Valerie had thought of the thick blue-white ice of cer- 
tain glaciers she remembered. She ignored the crowd- 
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ing questions in her confused mind and touched on the 
point that was most important. 

“Genevieve may wake, any moment. You may 
frighten her.” 

The woman sat back on her heels and laughed 
noiselessly. The picture she made was_ suddenly 
unpleasant, and the girl shrank away from it. Also, 
it carried its revelation. She knew now the secret of 
Genevieve’s noiseless laughter. 

“Genevieve afraid of me?” the visitor breathed. 
Her lips curled. Her self-possession was rapidly re- 
turning, now that her anxiety was relieved. “Why, 
you fool, I’m the one person in the world that Gene- 
vieve loves, and she’s the one thing I love! We be- 
long to each other. Now, will you try to keep us 
apart ?” 

Valerie hardly heard the last words. So much was 
clearing up. 

“The thought that you might be in that wing kept 
coming to me,” she said slowly, “but it seemed too 
wild. Besides, I was told you were in Egypt, or in 
Paris.” ; 

“I was in both. Oh, yes, my home’s in Paris. 
And Egypt is the country where your new lord and 
master prefers me to be.” The words were biting 
acid. ‘But I came back a few months ago.” 

“And you’ve been living in the sealed wing ever 
since?” 

“Of course. Where else would I live? I’ve been 
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there off and on since the year after Lilian died. I 
stand it as long as I can. Then I leave. Then I 
come back. I’ve got to be near Genevieve. I can’t 
breathe away from Genevieve.” She broke out with 
sudden fierceness, but without raising her voice: 
“She ’s more my child than she is her mother’s. She’s 
me, I tell you; me born again. He can’t keep us 
apart. Neither can you.” 

Valerie drew a chair toward her and sat down in it. 
Her knees were trembling. Was the creature insane? 
And if she was, how could she get rid of her quietly? 

“How did you get in?” 

“That ’s my affair.” 

“Pardon me, it’s my affair. You forget that I am 
mistress here.” 

For a moment the two pairs of eyes met, the two 
wills clashed. 

“Of course you have the upper hand,” the visitor 
sullenly admitted. “Well, all right. Ill make a bar- 
gain with you. Let me stay, only a little while, and 
I'll tell you anything you want to know.” 

Valerie shook her head. 

“You’re not in a position to bargain,” she said 
coldly, ‘or to make terms. Don’t you realize that Cade 

The woman parted her lips to reply, then closed them 
and looked down at the child. As if the look had 
called her back to consciousness, Genevieve stirred, 
muttered, and slowly opened her eyes. For a moment 
they blinked uncomprehendingly. Then a light broke 
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over the little face. With a satisfied cry the child held 
out both arms, and simultaneously the visitor caught 
her up. 

“May I hold her? Just a moment?” 

Her manner had changed. There was a quality in 
the appeal that touched Valerie; she had never before 
heard such hunger in a voice. 

“As Genevieve wishes it, yes.” 

She was not sure that she was doing right. She was 
uncertain about almost everything connected with this 
undesired visit. But one fact at least stood out: The 
woman had spoken the truth; Genevieve loved her. 
She rose easily from her knees, holding the child in a 
tender, accustomed clasp, the little quilt securely rolled 
around it, and sank into the easy chair Valerie had in- 
dicated, with the sigh of a runner exhausted but tri- 
umphant. 

“You must n’t stay long, Miss Carrington. The 
nurse may come in, any minute.” 

Miss Carrington nodded. 

“T know,” she said. “I watched her, when he was 
here.” Her enunciation of the pronoun was a revela- 
tion of hatred. She literally spat out the word. Then 
her manner grew quiet. She bent above the child, 
crooning softly, and Genevieve, a small hot hand pat- 
ting her neck, smiled up at her in utter content. 

“You came in through a hidden panel, of course. 
Where is it?” 

“Just back of where I stood, near the fireplace.” 
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B. G.’s_ sister-in-law answered promptly, evidently 
willing to live up to her proposition. 

“Does any one else know of it?” 

“No one but Mrs. Scott. I had it put in, secretly, 
while Lilian was ill. I knew I’d need it some day. 
I had a secret exit to the grounds made at the same _ 
time,” she added defiantly, “and a gas-range put in, 
and a lot of supplies. It was easy. They were all 
absorbed in Lilian. No one was paying any atten- 
tion tome. It was Bruce’s private office that gave me 
the idea of the panels. I had one workman do every- 
thing. He worked at night—and secretly, of course.” 

“So that’s where Genevieve has been going?” 
Valerie mused. 

“Yes. I watched my chance. When no one was 
in the room I took her, or when she was near enough 
out in the grounds. I had to. That’s what I was 
here for.” 

Valerie looked at her in amazement. 

“And you were foolish enough to think the child 
could disappear like that, without raising a hue and 
cry?” 

The other flushed. 

“Of course I wasn’t. I knew it was a risk, and at 
first I was very careful. Haven’t I been here more 
or less for two years? Inthe beginning I didn’t keep 
her more than fifteen or twenty minutes at a time. 
And she did so love to come! I had all sorts of toys 
and games for her in there.” She interrupted her- 
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self, as if on a sudden reflection. “I suppose that’s 
what helped to frighten those imbecile governesses. 
She.’d come back with a toy or doll they had n’t known 
about and could n’t account for; and later I got care- 
less and made some mistakes.” 

“T should say you did,’ the hearer briefly com- 
mented. 

“Twice, the other day and to-day, I almost got 
caught. There was a governess in the room the first 
time, and I didn’t know it. Fortunately, her back 
was toward the panel and she didn’t see us, but it 
was a close call,’’ Lee ended recklessly. “‘And to-day 
I didn’t think the nurse would be back so soon. I 
was almost off my head, anyway; simply frantic with 
anxiety. I had to look Genevieve over and see if she 
was very sick. Of course it was idiotic to take such 
a chance. But I’ve taken chances all my life,” she 
finished. 

Valerie watched her closely and her first suspicion 
passed. There was no evidence of insanity in those 
icy eyes, though at first the woman’s manner had held 
such panic. She was holding Genevieve with extraor- 
dinary tenderness, feasting her eyes on the little face, 
and it was clear that most of her thoughts were cen- 
tered on the child. But she was plainly conscious of 
the uncertainty of her position, of the fact that, as 
she had expressed it, the other had “the upper hand.” 
As soon as she had told the other woman all she wished 
to know, she herself would be dismissed. She talked 
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indifferently, tossing scraps of information to the new 
power simply to prolong her time with Genevieve. 

“And occasionally you took her in from the 
grounds, too,” Valerie reflected aloud. “That ac- 
counts for the abrupt disappearances out there.” 

“Of course. We raised another fright doing that.” 
The visitor made the admission almost absently. “Ak- 
bar, my Arab boy, threw out his arm and pulled her 
through the panel when there was another child with 
her. We could hear the little brat yell for half an 
hour,” she added, with another of her unpleasant, 
noiseless laughs. 

“Where is that exit?” 

The visitor hesitated almost imperceptibly, as if the 
question had reminded her of the importance of her 
admission. Then her eyebrows rose and she an- 
swered as casually as before. 

“Down at the left end of the wing, hidden by a lot 
of trees and bushes; though it’s so well made that 
you wouldn’t see it even if the trees and bushes 
were n’t there.” 

“And this Arab boy was your servant?” 

“Akbar? Yes, the little idiot! Of course I had to 
have some one to fetch and carry and act as a go- 
between with Mrs. Scott. Naturally, she could n’t 
come to me very often. I kept Akbar busy every day, 
keeping the place clean and the floors polished. He 
kept it up beautifully, though you might n’t think so,” 
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the amazing creature interrupted herself to remark 
with actual complacency. “He did all the cooking, too, 
so he was too busy to be restless. But he insisted on 
running out nights, though I warned him often enough 
that trouble would come of it. When it came,” she 
ended coolly, “I made him pay the piper, as I had told 
him Id do.” 

“You mean—you made him kill himself?” 

The new-comer looked up, surprised at the tone. 

“Of course I did,” she said doggedly; “I could n’t 
risk having a search, could [? And there certainly 
would have been one. Besides, his life belonged to 
me. I1’d found him lost in the desert, when he was 
eight. That ’s why he came with me. No maid would 
coop herself up like this.” 

She brooded over the child, while under the utter 
cold-bloodedness of her voice and manner Valerie 
found herself experiencing a sense of nausea. For a 
moment she could not speak. 

“You had some difficulty in persuading him,’’ she 
brought out at last. “I heard you.” 

The other nodded. 

“T was afraid you would. Soon after it happened 
the little fool came banging at my door to wake me 
up and tell me about it. He had lost his head com- 
pletely. When I ordered him out into the grounds he 
refused to go. His arm was broken and he was in 
agony. He raced back into his rooms at your end of 
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the wing and acted like a wildcat. It was a sort of 
hysteria. Of course I followed him and got him out, 
but it took some doing.” 

The hearer’s sense of nausea deepened. She wanted 
to snatch the sleeping child from those horrible arms, 
and send the abnormal guest out of the nursery. But 
there were still several points to be cleared up, and this 
might be her sole opportunity to clear them. It was 
doubtful whether Miss Lee Carrington would talk so 
freely again. 

“Of course you realize that even before the murder 
you were creating a panic here,” she said, in a care- 
fully level voice, “with your panels and your peep- 
holes, and with Genevieve’s absences and all the rest of 
it. Were you doing that deliberately ?” 

The woman’s lips curled. 

“Of course I wasn’t. I’m not an idiot. My 
greatest need was secrecy. I didn’t want any one to 
suspect I was here. If I ’d wanted to get them all by 
the ears, I could have impersonated Lilian till the 
country-side rang with ghost-stories. See how I 
coached Genevieve ; and the darling never betrayed me! 
She would n’t have, either, in a thousand years. But 
I had to keep an eye on her. That ’s what I was here 
for. And I stole into the nursery at night once or 
twice. Once I put on an extra cover the fools had 
forgotten, and I suppose that scared them—” 

Genevieve stirred and sighed, and again Lee’s man- 
ner changed. She soothed and comforted till the little 
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mouth smiled and the tiny hand patted her neck. 

“Did you have to watch me through your peep- 
holes?” 

The visitor shrugged. 

“Only a few times. I wanted to see what sort you 
were. Of course I knew that with your coming the 
jig was up.” 

“And you had to ventilate, didn’t you?—late at 
night, through my rooms and the nursery.” 

“Yes. Of course we could n’t raise the windows.” 

Valerie shivered. 

“The atmosphere in there must be horrible.” 

“It’s nothing of the kind. Why should it be? I 
put in a ventilating system, cleverly hidden by wide 
base-boards and moldings. The fireplaces helped a 
lot, too. The only close rooms were Akbar’s. He 
was n’t as careful as I was.” 

“Ts n't it dark and icy?” 

“Tt isn’t dark, for lots of the windows are uncur- 
tained. .I saw to that when the sealing was done. 
And others have black shades, so I can have all the 
light I want at night. It’s been rather chilly some- 
times, since the end of October. Just my luck to be 
here in the coldest November we ’ve had for twenty 
years! But I have fires in the two fireplaces that lead 
to your flue. They keep me fairly comfortable. 
Besides, I’m used to cold rooms. I’ve wintered in 
sunny climes often enough to be.” 

“But Genevieve,” Valerie said, very distinctly, “is n’t 
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used to cold rooms. You forgot that, didn’t you?” 

It was a moment before the visitor took in the im- 
plication. When at last she did so, Valerie experi- 
enced another unexpected touch of pity for her. 

“You don’t mean—”’ she stammered. 

“Yes, I mean exactly that. The doctor said noth- 
ing could account for this illness except unusual ex- 
posure to cold and drafts.” 

She watched the other’s face go gray under the 
revelation, and again, despite her horror of the woman, 
she felt her sympathies stirred. At least in her love 
for the child this abnormal creature was sincere, though 
there was something terrible about her love, as there 
was something terrible about herself. 

“T don’t believe it,’’ she said at last; and the look 
in the eyes she turned on Valerie was so like Gene- 
vieve’s worst expression that again the girl had a 
slight touch of nausea. “You’re saying that to 
frighten me.” 

“No. It’s the truth. I had to tell you, to make it 
clear that all this sort of thing must stop. You ’ve 
got to leave. You see that, don’t you?” 

She leaned back in her chair as she spoke and with 
steady eyes looked at the visitor. She was not ob- 
livious of the passage of time, or of the possibility 
that Miss Atwood might enter at any moment. Let 
her enter. It would clear up the situation just that 
much sooner. For the rest, matters were already so 
clear that a sense of inner peace stole over her. 
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Henceforth there would be no more “black shadows,” 
no more “death chills,’ no more “hidden eyes” at 
Pentlands. The thought of the “black shadow” re- 
minded her of something. 

“You ’re not fully qualified for a life of crime,” she 
pointed out. ‘‘Your intentions are bad enough, but 
your technique is faulty. For example, you printed 
Akbar’s confession on the same kind of writing-paper 
Mrs. Scott uses. I suppose she had given you some 
of it. That might have got her into a lot of trouble.” 

Miss Carrington made a movement of impatience. 
The troubles she might cause others were always the 
least of her concerns. Her mind was on the new 
Mrs. Gordon’s ultimatum. 

“Tt ’s easy for you to give orders,” she said harshly, 
but in the carefully lowered voice she had used 
throughout the strange interview. “What about me? 
What about Genevieve, if I go? We can’t live 
apart!” 

“There doesn’t seem to be any good reason why 
you should steal into your sister’s home and hide your- 
self like an outlaw. Surely Bruce will let you openly 
visit Genevieve.” 

Valerie spoke deliberately. This, she knew, would 
bring them to the real crux of the situation; to the 
explanation of the woman’s abnormal expedient. 

“Much you know about it,” Lee Carrington mut- 
tered, her eyes on the sleeping child’s face. Indeed, 
throughout the extraordinary interview those eyes had 
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hardly moved from the lovely little features, and the 
arms that held the baby never relaxed their close pres- 
sure. The visitor knew she must make the most of 
each flying moment. It was equally clear that Gene- 
vieve was accustomed to this fiercely possessive 
affection. She had accepted and lent herself to 
it, had cuddled into those arms as-into a dear 
refuge. 

“I’m sure he’s never told you,” Lee added with a 
sneer. “He’s never told any one. But you may as 
well know the truth. He ordered me out of Pentlands 
the day after Lilian’s funeral, and told me I was never 
to come back!” 

“Oh!” Valerie breathed the word in consternation. 
For such action there must be good reason. What, 
then, had she herself done in sanctioning even this brief 
communion? She stirred, as if to take the child, and 
the other, understanding the movement, clasped her 
burden closer. 

“Wait,’ she said quickly, and in a different tone. 
“I’m going to put all my cards on the table. I’ve 
got to. I need your help.” 

Valerie remained silent. Since the interview had al- 
ready lasted so long, a few moments more or less 
would make little difference. But her sense of se- 
curity had departed. She might have trouble in get- 
ting rid of this undesired guest. She was glad to re- 
call the presence of Ross outside the door and of Miss 
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Atwood in the inner room, both within reach of her 
voice. 

“It was this way.” The arrogance of Lilian’s sister 
had departed. There was something in her manner 
which in any one else might have been embarrassment. 
But one felt that embarrassment and Lee Carrington 
could never fuse. “He knew what Genevieve was to 
me,” she went on. “They both knew what she has 
been to me from the moment she came into the world. 
She is my child, not Lilian’s, in all the things that 
count. She is more like me than I’m like myself. 
Lilian bore her, but she’s mine, I tell you; she is me 
all over.” 

It was singular, the listener reflected, how the 
woman harped on that one string, how obsessed she 
was by that conviction. 

“T felt it from the moment she was born,” Lee 
rushed on, in the low, fierce accents that were begin- 
ning to get on Valerie’s nerves. “When I took her 
from the nurse it was as if I took my own child into 
my arms. I’d never had anything of my own, all my 
life, except my money,” she added bitterly. “Plenty 
of men wanted me for that, but I saw through them. 
And they saw I did. People have always been afraid 
of me, and I’ve been glad of it. No one had ever 
loved me, and I’d never loved any one. Even Lilian 
did n’t like me, or I her. We were too different. She 
was afraid of me, too. She resented the fact that I 
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lived my own life, did as I pleased. But after Gene- 
vieve came things were different. I had something 
that was mine. I wonder if you can understand how 
amazing that seemed.” 

“T think I can,’’ Valerie admitted. 

“T suppose it looked foolish, at first,’ Lee went on. 
“I could see that in the beginning my attitude of— 
well, I suppose we could call it proprietorship—simply 
amused Bruce and Lilian. But it didn’t amuse them 
so much a few months later, when Genevieve began 
to look like me, and to act like me, and to be me. 
When she was six months old she had a look in her 
eyes that was mine, and spasms of temperament that 
I’d had all my life. Of course the perfect Lilian never 
had such things. When Genevieve was a year old 
they both knew she was more my child than theirs. 
She showed it every moment of her little life. And 
she adored me. She always has. She ’d come to me 
any time, from any game, from any one.” 

“She loved her mother, too,” Valerie pointed out. 

Lilian’s sister sneered. 

“Bruce told you that! So, then, he has spoken of 
me.” This seemed to impress her, and she brooded 
over it for a moment. “Oh, well,” she went on, “I 
suppose Genevieve did love Lilian in a half-hearted sort 
of way, the way Lilian herself loved. You see, Lil- 
ian looked like me,” she interpolated maliciously. 
“Genevieve has called me Mama since I ve been here 
this time; and I’ve liked it. But her love for Lilian 
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was a different thing from her love for me and mine 
for her. Genevieve and I love in our own way. We 
don’t know anything about the tepid emotion Lilian 
thought was love.” 

She stopped, and Valerie looked up at the beautiful 
woman whose painted eyes and lips smiled down on 
them from the portrait on the wall. 

“Be careful,” she said; ‘she may be listening to 
you,” and she wondered at her own words. 

“If she is, she hasn’t heard anything she didn't 
know—so far,” Lee said indifferently. ‘She may, be- 
fore I get through.” 

She stopped a moment, as if, after all, this sugges- 
tion of her dead sister’s presence had influenced her. 

“Yes,” she added reflectively, “there were a few 
things Lilian did n’t know.” 

A burning log on the andirons parted with a crash, 
and the several pieces sent a shower of sparks up the 
chimney. The sound aroused Genevieve, who opened 
her eyes, smiled contentedly into the face above her, 
patted the woman’s neck with her perfect little hand, 
and closed her eyes again. 

“I suppose nothing would have happened if Lilian 
had lived,” Lilian’s sister went on at last. “T mean, 
I wouldn’t have done anything except to be with 
Genevieve as much as I could. That was all I cared 
about. But when she got sick, and we realized that 
she could n’t live, it occurred to me that perhaps now 
I could have Genevieve altogether.” 
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“That was a natural reflection in the circumstances 
—for you!” 

“Tt was,” Lee admitted, without resentment. ‘The 
child was my life. I had no other interest.” She 
stooped to lay her cheek against the little girl’s. 

“Of course I knew Bruce would never give her up,” 
she went on, “so I had to think of some other plan. 
It did n’t take me long to see the way out.” 

“Tt would n’t.”’ 

Valerie made the second comment, as she had made 
the first, merely as a verbal outlet for the resentment 
surging up in her under the cumulative effect of the 
cold-blooded recital. This time the visitor ignored it. 
She continued to talk, simply because when she ceased 
she must go. She was telling the truth only because 
at present it was less trouble to tell the truth than to lie. 

“The way was simple enough,” she continued. “T 
decided that Bruce should marry me and let me take 
Lilian’s place with the children. Once the idea came, 
I thought of nothing else. I was glad Lilian was go- 
ing to die.” 

Valerie shuddered. 

“You are horrible!” 

The other indulged in her unpleasant, noiseless laugh. 

“That seems to be the general impression. It al- 
ways has been. And it was Bruce’s, when I put the 
thing up to him.” 

Valerie half rose. 

“You put it up to him?” she echoed incredulously. 
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“Of course I did. Can you see him thinking of it 
himself? Oh, I didn’t do it at once, of course. But 
Lilian was sick a long time, and things were at sixes 
and sevens. I got impatient. Besides, I’d thought 
so much about it that—well, it changed my feeling 
toward Bruce. I hadn’t liked him. Now I did, or 
‘thought I did. And—well, one night I lost my head 
and let him see it. In fact, before I knew what I was 
doing I had poured out the whole plan. It was a 
blunder,” she ended philosophically. “But I’m like 
that. I’ve acted on impulse all my life.” 

Valerie could not speak. 

“T need n’t tell you how horrified he was, the simple 
soul! If Lilian had n’t been pretty near death, I think 
he ’d have turned me out of Pentlands then and there, 
as if I’d been the heroine of a melodrama. As it 
was,” Lee went on grimly, “he kindly waited till after 
the funeral. Then he gave me some pent-up truths. 
He let me know he had always hated me and disap- 
proved of me, and feared my influence over Lilian and 
Genevieve. I hadn’t realized that. He had treated 
me well enough—for Lilian’s sake, I suppose.” 

She stopped now, as if suddenly conscious that she 
had been talking a long time; but her listener made no 
comment. Miss Carrington shrugged her shoulders. 

“Odd to be telling you all this! But what’s the 
difference? As I’ve said, the jig is up. After my 
blunder of course,” she went on, following another 
pause, “I hated him as much as he hated me. But I 
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had to be near Genevieve, and as I’d suspected what he 
might do, I made my preparations to meet any emer- 
gency. I went to Egypt for a while, but I soon came 
back. I spend a few months of every year in Europe. 
But I ’ve lived in that wing, off and on, since Lilian’s 
death. I can’t be away from Genevieve.” She stop- 
ped and looked at Lilian’s successor. “What are you 
going to do about it?” she ended, abruptly. 

“You know perfectly well. You must go away and 
stay away.” 

“You don’t think he ’d let me have Genevieve, part 
of every year?” 

“T know he would n’t.” 

“Could n’t you persuade him? Aunt Hadasah says 
he adores you.” 

“T would n’t dream of trying.” Valerie returned 
to the other’s last sentence. ‘So Aunt Hadasah is in 
the secret, too?” 

“Yes. She knows about it.” 

“Any others? Bianca?” 

“No. Bianca suspects something, but she doesn’t 
know what’s going on. I suppose you'll take it out 
on the two old crones. They didn’t want to let me 
come, but I made them. It’s hard on Mrs. Scott.” 

“Then why, in Heaven’s name, did she lend herself 
to it?” 

“For Genevieve’s sake. She loves Genevieve. She 
thinks she and I are the only ones who will ever love 
the child. I suppose,” Miss Carrington added thought- 
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fully, “I’d better take Mrs. Scott and Aunt Hadasah 
off your hands. Bianca, too, of course. You’d 
probably make it hot for them hereafter.” 

“Not so hot as you will, if they trust their future 
to you.” 

“They have n’t much future left. I’ll put them 
somewhere. It will give me an American foothold.” 
The reason for this generosity became evident. “And 
you “Il get Bruce to let Genevieve come and see us.” 

“T I] do nothing of the sort. Now I must ask you 
to go.” 

Again the two pairs of eyes met and the two wills 
clashed. Then the visitor rose, gently laid the sleep- 
ing child back in the crib, and tucked the covers around 
her. The woman was obviously on the edge of a 
collapse, but was making a strong effort at self-control. 
She turned and stared down at her hostess, with 
the eyes that were at once so like and so unlike her 
sister’s. 

“You have the upper hand,” she repeated. “But— 
are n’t you a little sorry for me i 

“IT ought n’t to be,” Valerie said thoughtfully. 
“But—yes—in one way, I suppose I am. And yet, you 
have put this child where she ig” 

The other winced under the words. 

“Could I foresee that?” 

“Yes. If for one moment you had thought of any- 
thing except yourself and what you wanted, you d 
have realized the danger to her.” 
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“You ’re as hard as nails; and yet you’re having 
everything your own way.” 

“Am 1?” Valerie, who had risen to her feet, spoke 
wearily, her eyes on the fire. “Of course,” she added 
“you will leave Pentlands in the morning.” 

To her horror, Lee fell at her feet and clasped her 
knees in frantic arms. 

“Don’t say that!” she whispered. “Oh, don’t say 
that! I shall go mad if I have to leave before she’s 
well. Can’t you see I shall? Aren’t you capable of 
feeling anything? What harm will it do if I stay till 
she’s out of danger ?”’ 

Valerie struggled to free herself. The touch of 
those arms made her feel ill, and her face showed her 
repugnance. 

“Take your hands off me,’ 


up.” 

The visitor’s face reddened to the roots of her pale- 
gold hair, and the line of her jaw grew sharp. From 
her strange eyes a flaming anger blazed out suddenly. 

“Don’t speak to me like that!” 

“Then don’t touch me. Now go, please.” 

The woman came slowly to her feet. 

“If you insist that I must leave in the morning,” 
she said hoarsely and underlining every word, “Ill 
kill myself to-night.” 

Valerie shook her head. 

“Don’t talk so wildly,” she said more gently. 


bf 


she ordered. “And get 
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“And don’t try to frighten me or bully me. You can’t 
do it. You won’t kill yourself and you won’t go in- 
sane. I know the types who do those things. You’re 
not one of them.” 

“How do you know what I am?” Lee threw at her. 

“It’s easy enough to see. You’ve frightened and 
bullied people all your life, till now you think you can 
frighten and bully any one. You can’t. We’re not 
all young Arab boys!” 

The other drew in a quick breath. 

“You ’re merciless,” she muttered. 

“No, I’m not. You are, though. You’ve never 
had any mercy for any one, and you never will have. 
You have raised the very devil here, and you’d be 
doing it yet if you could. Oh, don’t get excited! It’s 
time you saw yourself as you are. When I think of 
Genevieve, and of those two boys, dead through you, I 
want to turn you over to the police. But—what’s 
the use?” 

Valerie stopped and pulled herself together. 

“You ’re what you are,”’ she ended quietly. ‘“Noth- 
ing will change you. Your love for Genevieve is only 
egotism. You love her because she’s like you—poor 
child! However, such as it is, it’s the best impulse 
you have, so Ill show you the mercy you have never 
shown to any one, even to her.” 

“Yes!” The word came on as a gasp of relief. 
All that preceded it was ignored. 
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‘Do you attach any importance to a promise?” 

Lee flushed as hotly as before and with the same 
fierce anger, but she kept herself in hand. 

“T’ll keep any agreement I make, if that’s what 
you mean,” she said sullenly. 

“All right. I won’t tell any one you are here if 
you agree to leave Pentlands the day the doctors say 
Genevieve is out of danger. And you must never 
come back unless you are asked to come. Is that 
agreed?” 

ew 

“You must promise not to come in here again unless 
I permit it, and to stop your contemptible spying on 
us through peep-holes. You almost cost Genevieve 
the fine nurse she has, by your performance this morn- 
ing.” 

“Tt was idiotic. I’ve admitted that.’’ Lee spoke 
almost humbly. “I agree to everything you ask, of 
course. What else can I do? But I must know how 
she is. I must know twice a day, after the doctors’ 
visits.” 

“T ll see that you do. If everything is going well 
I’ll tap once on your panel the first time I’m alone. 
Are you in the room next to the nursery most of the 
time?” 

“T shall be.” 

For some reason, the three words, so quietly spoken, 
gave the listener a clearer sense of the woman’s love 
for the sick child than all her protestations had done. 
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She was under the effect of this sense when she spoke. 

“We hope she will be out of danger in a day or two. 
Good night.” 

“Good night. I suppose I ought to thank you.” 

“Please don’t.” 

She watched the slender blue figure, so like the fig- 
ure in the portrait, cross to the fireplace and press a 
finger to the wall. A panel slid back, leaving a long 
and narrow opening. For a moment Lee stood there, 
looking over her shoulder at the sick child. Then she 
passed from sight and the panel shot noiselessly into 
place. 

Valerie found that she was shivering. She went 
to the fire and spread her hands to the blaze. She 
was still in that position fifteen minutes later when Miss 
Atwood, wearing a flaming red dressing-gown, tempo- 
rarily illumined the room. She crossed to the side of 
her patient, touched the child’s head and wrist with 
an efficient hand, nodded to the watcher, and retired 
without comment. The long night wore on. 


“It was serious from the first, as I told you,” Doc- 
tor Walters murmured, and more than ever his gentle 
voice matched his sad eyes. ‘“‘And it is more serious 
now. But we must not despair. There may be a 
fighting chance still.’ 

The group around the nursery bed hung on his 
words, with the tragic eagerness shown by watchers 
at such a time. Gordon, haggard and red-eyed from 
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lack of sleep, stood at the specialist’s side, with folded 
arms, his gaze on his sick child. Valerie, her face 
the color of old ivory—she had hardly slept or eaten 
for two days—sat near the foot of the bed. Miss 
Atwood’s expression was the desperate and rebellious 
look of the super-nurse who sees herself losing a mag- 
nificent fight. The second nurse was off duty, and 
the hour was nine at night. 

Doctor Walters turned a meaning glance on Miss 
Atwood. 

“There ’s nothing else we can do,” he said, “and the 
child is comfortable.” 

He looked down at the pinched little face, so ter- 
ribly changed in the past two days, and a tremor passed 
over his homely features. Less than a year ago this 
man who had saved so many children had helplessly 
watched his only son die very much as Gordon’s little 
daughter seemed going now. It was of that he was 
thinking. 

He left the room, and Valerie spoke to the nurse. 
She had formed a deep affection and admiration for 
this invaluable worker, and it revealed itself in the 
warmth of her tired voice. 

“Lie down a little while, Miss Atwood. My hus- 
band and I shall be right here, you know.” 

Miss Atwood silently shook her head. Also, she 
met Valerie’s eyes with a message in her own which 
made the girl’s heart miss a beat. Let the doctor say 
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what he would about fighting chances, the message 
ran, but she, this nurse, knew better. The end might 
come at almost any time. 

Valerie looked at her husband. He was seated 
now, leaning forward, one elbow on the side of the 
bed, his eyes still watching the face on the pillow. It 
was the position he had held much of the time for the 
past forty-eight hours, when he was not rocking his 
little daughter, or carrying her in his arms, up and 
down the long room. Throughout her illness it had 
been the new Genevieve they had cared for, a 
Genevieve all child, pathetically sweet and patient, but 
demanding “Daddy” or “Val’rie” impartially and so 
persistently that neither was willing to leave the sick- 
room. One of them was always there, and neither had 
left for more than an hour at a time, except when 
B.G. slipped away to Andrew’s funeral services. 
Twice young Bruce had been permitted to come in and 
look at his sister. Though he spent most of his 
days in the open air, with the new governess Anne had 
sent, he was nervous and uneasy. They had quarreled 
fiercely, but the bond between the twins was like a 
cord; a cord now stretched and vibrating. 

To Valerie the vigil in the nursery seemed to have 
been going on since the beginning of the world. She 
could not picture an outside interest. She could not 
feel that they two ever had been anywhere except in 
this room which was so suddenly a battle-field of life 
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and death. Certainly the time here now seemed all 
that counted. Everything in her life, she believed, 
had been preparing for and leading up to it. 

An hour passed. None of the three watchers had 
spoken, but over the big room hung a silence that 
steadily seemed to deepen. The voice of the nurse, 
very low, broke in at last: 

“T think—she ’s going.” 

They were on their feet, bending forward. She mo- 
tioned them back. 

“Not too close.” 

Over Genevieve’s lovely face a sort of shadow lay, 
like a thin gray veil. They could not hear her breath- 
ing. They could barely detect a slow movement of 
her little chest. A moment more and they caught a 
faint sigh. An imperceptible interval and Valerie, her 
eyes now on the nurse, saw a slight forward movement 
of the white-capped head. 

She touched Gordon’s arm, and he stared at her 
dully, without understanding. Then, as his eyes re- 
turned to the child, his face twisted almost grotesquely, 
and his broad shoulders sagged as if under a sudden 
pressure. She drew him toward the chair near the 
fireplace, and he dropped into it, hiding his face in his 
shaking hands. 

Neither of them was conscious of the presence of 
a fourth person in the room. It was the nurse who, 
with starting eyes, saw the panel slip back and the blue 
figure come forward and fall on its knees by the bed. 
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“You didn’t signal to-night,” Lee muttered, “but 
I knew; I felt it. I’ve known it all evening.” 

She said no more, but remained where she was, her 
arms on the bed, her strange eyes on the dead child, 
in a wide, fixed stare. Valerie went to her side. 

“She has been unconscious since you saw her at four 
o'clock,” she explained. “If she had come back, even 
for a few moments, I would have let you know.” 

The other did not hear. She leaned over, kissed the 
chilling face, and with the look and manner of one 
in a condition of semi-consciousness, moved vaguely 
toward the open panel. B.G. raised his head and his 
words stopped her. 

“T understand now,’ he said, in a voice from which 
all vitality was gone. “We have you to thank for 
this. And you promised to keep away!” 

She started as if under a blow. Valerie, watching 
her, could see her come back slowly to knowledge of 
where she was and what was happening. Her fight- 
ing instinct, always the strongest thing in her, wearily 
asserted itself even now, as it does in an animal mor- 
tally wounded. She walked back to the man in the 
chair and stood looking down at him. 

“We can’t always keep our promises,” she jerked 
out. “You ought to know that!’ 

He did not even hear the gibe. 

“All through Genevieve’s life,” he went on, speak- 
ing in the same flat tone as before, “I’ve never had 
one moment free from anxiety about her. I’ve 
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thought of her future, handicapped by the tempera- 
ment you gave her, and with your influence around 
her. I knew that influence would never cease while 
you were on this earth, and the knowledge was a con- 
stant horror to me.” He stopped, then ended in a 
natural tone. “To-night, for the first time,” he said 
firmly and reverently, “I feel that my little child is 
safe. And I thank God for making her so, in the 
only way He could!” 

The words shattered the silence of the big room, and 
their echoes seemed to beat against the blue figure that 
stood motionless, as if the force of them held it where 
it was. But Valerie, still watching the other woman, 
was not sure she had fully taken them in. She was 
stunned by the supreme fact of Genevieve’s death, and 
the insult she had flung out had been an almost uncon- 
scious emanation from the blackness of her soul. 

“What ’s the use of talk?” she muttered. “It’s 
all over.” 

She went to the open panel, and stood staring into 
the void facing her, as if trying to remember why it 
was there. Turning for a last look at the child, her 
eyes took in on the way the man’s bent figure and the 
girl’s presence by his side. The tableau brought her 
back to the moment, and from the depths of her de- 
spair she sent her final taunt and revelation. 

“That ’s right: comfort him!’ she jeered. “And 
since we ve both broken our promises, dear brother- 
in-law, I'll give yours back to you, not for your sake 
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but for hers.” She had his attention again. She saw 
it, in the eyes that slowly rose to meet her own. “Oh, 
yes, I did that, too!” she went on. “‘T did it to protect 
Genevieve from a stepmother. It was I, you may re- 
member, who asked for your promise, and told you 
Lilian wanted it, when she was going and could n’t 
speak.” 

“But—she put out her hand to me,” B.G. mut- 
tered. 

“In protest. She did n’t want you to promise. She 
said so again and again when I tried to persuade her. 
She was always a weak thing. Besides, I suppose she 
knew the promise would n’t hold, and it has n’t, you see. 
But I tried it, anyway; I waited till she could n’t in- 
terfere. At the same time I got your promise to seal 
the wing. Remember? I knew I’d need that wing!” 

She turned to Valerie. 

“T’m telling him—for you. You let me stay these 
last two days, and I like to pay my debts. I know 
him,” she added contemptuously. ‘“‘He’d make your 
life a hell, with his sickly’“ingrowing remorse over his 
broken promise. I’ve saved you that, so our little 
account is settled.”’ 

Gordon rose and swung an arm toward the panel, 
in a gesture so fierce that Lee started. Then she cast 
a last look at Genevieve, and, passing through the open- 
ing in the wall, closed the panel after her. 

B. G. went back to the bed and for a few moments 
stood silently gazing down at his child. Miss At- 
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wood picked up the telephone on her table and spoke 
to Doctor Boyden. 

“She went very suddenly,” they heard her say. “T 
had just realized that she was going, when she was 
gone.” 

B.G. straightened, his mouth quivering. It was 
the first reminder that very soon what he had called 
the “ghastly crew’? must again appear at Pentlands. 
With a vague gesture to Valerie he started for the 
door. She followed him. 

Outside they found MacAlister, a magazine in his 
hand, patiently keeping guard in his sentry chair. His 
master dismissed him with a few words of explana- 
tion and the man departed, sympathetic but speech- 
less. 

Gordon threw open the French windows leading to 
the balcony and stepped out into the air, seeking for 

‘a few moments the peace of the coldly brilliant night. 
This time last night he had been holding Genevieve in 
his arms at the window, showing her the stars. They 
had then seemed very close. Now they appeared to 
have receded to the hinterlands of space, leaving him 
alone. But was he alone? A hand caught his—was 
holding it. 

“Oh, my God, Valerie!” he cried brokenly; “what 
should I do without you!” 

All that he had not admitted to himself or to her 
lay in the words and the voice. There was equal rev- 
elation in the answer that came to him, in the com fort- 
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ing tones a woman uses alike to a hurt child or to the 
man she holds in her heart. 

“Why, my dearest,” Valerie said—and though her 
voice shook it held the arrogant certainty of youth 
and love—‘‘you won’t have to. We shall never have 
to do without each other !” 
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